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TEXTBOOK OF ECONOMICS 

CHAPTER I 

NATURE AND MEANING OF ECONOMICS 
1 . Introduction 

The development of economic thought is an interesting 
branch of hfstorical studies. Like other social sciences, 
Economics developed out of the necessity to explain certain 
aspects of man's social and industrial environment. A 
science in any comprehensive form was hardly possible 
before the Industrial Revolution Ip the second half of the 
eighteenth century, for the very good reason that social 
and industrial life was of too simple a nature to present 
problems -of universal importance. 

• Down to the appearance of Adam Smith's Wealth ef 
Nations, economic thought was a handmaid to Theology 
and Politics; ^indeed, the older name for the subject, 
Political Economy, indicates that it was regarded as a 
bfranch of statecraft. Even so late as the middle of the 
sighteenth century, Montesquieu, in his celebrated Esprit 
ies lois% published in ‘1748, tried to show that economic 
principles must vary with the particular form of govern- 
ment established in a coimtry, despotic, monarchic, or 
republican. 

Two forces changed jthe content of the subject between 
the years 1760 and 1840; these were the extraordinary 
development of large-sc^e capitalistic pioductioh and the 
in^vidualistic conception of society current in England 
from Adat^ Smith to John Stuart Mill Large-scale 
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capitalistic production naturally focused attention on 
problems purely industrial. Individualism transferred 
attention from the manner in which the resources of society 
as a whole should be administered, at any rate from the 
collective point of view, to a consideration of the ways in 
which each rational individual might be expected to 
epGiploy his private resources in accordance with the 
dictates of self-interest ; and the gateway to * a body of 
organised knowledge or science of Economics, independent • 
of political, social, and theological influences, was thus 
opened. • ^ 

At the same time, the prominence given to industrialism, 
as just indicated, by the transformations effected by the 
Industrial Revolution tended to identify Economics with 
the study of industrial relations solely; but the old term, 
in spite of the fact that it was gradually seen to imply 
unduly restricting the scope of the subject, still lingered on, 
especially on the Contineilt where in Germany a distinction 
is still drawn between the economy of the household, of 
the nation, and of the whole world, 

2., Economics a Science 

In England the subject is called Economics not, as in 
Germany, some particular form of Economy. The termin- 
ation -*cs has been introduced in order to bring the study 
into line with other sciences, e,g. Physics. Tbe question 
arose in the last century as to whether Political Economy ^ 
was a Spience or an Art, i,e, as to whether the subject wa/^ 
a branch of pure learning or a body of doctrine which could * 
be used at will to remedy the diseases of the nation or *to * 
improve the condition of the people. English economists 
consider that the subject has not yet reached the stage at 
which a number of rules of practical conduct can be laid 
down: in spite of the great advances made during the last 
century and a half, a complete solution of practical 
problems is still far off. 
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Again, it is not advisable to treat the subject as both a 
science aiid an art; the pressure of practical problems 
would interfere with the true development of- the* subject 
considered as a search after truth; both the science and 
the art would suffer. . If the disinterested quest after pure 
truth is hampered at every turn by considerations of 
practical expediency, the science of Economics will 
inevitably suffer; the consequent hampering of theoretical 
•progress will react almost certainly in the long run on the 
effectiveness of the cohresponding art. There is a serious 
dilemma ;to be faced; a portion of the field of inquiry may 
be simple in structure, a rapid advance in knowledge may . 
be secured, and definite results obtained. There will be a 
temptation to transfer these results to the solution of 
problems where the conditions are more complex; here 
the solution may be inapplicable, for disturbing factors 
may be present which overbear the legitimacy of the 
conclusions. On the other hand, if an attempt’ is made 
to obtain a complete solution of any particular problem 
the conditions may be so complicated that the task will 
be hopeless. 

. Economics thus derives its name from the fact that it is 
a science rather than an art; it does not seek practical 
problems, as &onomists believe that their work wiH be 
most fruitful if they avoid the temptation to give im- 
mediate soiutions of everyday difficulties; however, it does 
not avoid such problems if their consideration is necessary 
*^0 the scientific development of the subject. It is possible 
‘ to develop a system of Economics complete and consistent 
within its own limits which breaks down when an attempt 
is made to apply it to real life; the assumptions made are 
too far removed from human experience. 

: ; Such was the fault of the " classical economists " of thje 
nineteenth century; economists are to-day coming to 
rj^lise more and , more the necessity of retaining contact 
with real Ufe and of avoiding dogmatic conclusions true 
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only ‘ when certain conditions are satisfied.^ If close 
contact is kept with reality, conclusions reached on 
important problems will carry in themselves the need for 
practical application. Economic results rightly obtained 
will, sooner or later, render their proper application inevit- 
able and automatic. Economics should not be considered 
as a tyrannical oracle whose word is final; but when the 
preliminary work has been truly done. Applied Economics 
will at certain times on certain subjects speak with the 
authority to which it is entitled. 

Similarly, Economics is a positive rather than an ethical 
science: it seeks to show what things do happen, » under 
what actual conditions; it does not decide what ought to 
happen or what ought to be the conditions' under which 
men live. Such matters fall within the province of other 
social sciences. 

That Economics is a science admits of no doubt to-day, 
but further light will be* thrown on this matter in the 
following sections. 

3. The Nature of Economics 

.'The ultimate nature of the subject-matter of Economics 
is still a vexed question, and even present-^ay economists 
take widely differing views. The majority of the great 
thinkers from Adam Smith down to the present day have 
defined the subject as the study of the causes of material 
welfare, or in a somewhat briefer .form, the Science of^^ 
Wealth.- This, of course, is explained by the fact that the . 
founders of the science wrote in an age when the- intro- 
duction of power machinery, and the speciali^tion of 
labour, made possible the production of wealth on a scale 
almost illimitable in comparison with that of previous 
centuries. 

* A clear distiiictioii is now made between pure theory and the 
applkntion ol ^eory to concrete problems^ 
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But it is easy to show, as Professor Robbins has done 
n^ost clearly^, that this definition, though not without a 
large kernel of truth, is too restricted in scope to embrace 
all* the facts, and much less fundamental than appears at 
first glan^. It is not difficult to cite numerous examples 
of actions which have a definite economic significance, but 
which have little or .no connection with material welfaije 
at all. JTie same good or service may contribute to 
"material welfare at one time and under one set of circum* 
stances, and not at another under changed conditions.* 
Whether under any circumstances a good or service has 
economic significance or not depends simply and solely on* 
whether it commands a price, or to borrow a phrase from 
Wicksteed, oh whether it enters within the possible circle 
of exchange or not. 

Now whether a good or service enters within the possible 
circle of exchange or not does not always depend op whether 
it promotes material welfare, buf it does depend on whether 
the good and service in question has influence on human 
behaviour, and on the relative scarcity of their supply. Of 
thes^ two qualities, the second cannot be considered in 
isolation from the first, for goods may be scarce without 
having any significance for human conduct that can be 
described as economic, that is to say, they may not serve 
as means to any human desired end. 

* All human beings live in an environment in which 
resources of every kind are strictly limited in relation to 
ends or wants to whose realisation they contribute, 
k is often argued that the enormous multiplication of 
resources resulting from the application of scientific 
principles to production has solved the age-old problem 
oi scarcity, but this is true only in a limited sense. 

It is true to-day that, thanks to the revolutions in 
mechanical transport, the fear of famine has been removed; 

^ Nature and Signi^nce of Economic Science* 

*4Page lo, ' ' 
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and also that many commodities which were the luxuries 
of the affluent classes of society a few generations ago are 
necessities now in every working-class household. 

.On a broad view, however, the fundamental problem 
still remains because, if resources havie multiplied, so* have 
ends or wants at an even greater rate, and it is only in 
relation to wants that resources have meaning. It must 
also be remembered that resources can only be used in 
time, and although even time can be economised by* 
mechanical inventions, which is the same thing as saying 
that it can be made less scarce, yet in relation to the 
accomplishment of aims, it tends to become relatively 
scarcer, as with every advance in economic culture, wants 
multiply so rapidly. 

Tlie distinction between relative and absolute scarcity 
must never be overlooked. That the working man is 
absolutely, and often relatively, poor, is obvious; but a 
little reflection will suffice'to show that the rich man may 
often be in no stronger position than the working man 
from the point of view of wealth in relation to desires, 
though his absolute wealth is undeniable. 

/The explanation is that the wants of different classes are 
on very different levels. A few pounds m^y be sufficient 
to satisfy the most pressing wants of the destitute tramp, 
but thousands of pounds may be required for the single 
desire 'of the rich man, and when we carry the argument 
forward to the State, a single end may involve the ^ 
expenditure of enormous sums. * . 

Human desires, or ends, then, being practically without 
limit, resources are always relatively scarce; hence the 
bringing into relationship of these scarce resources with 
desires leads to a form of behaviour we call economic 
activity, and which consists in choosing between alterna- 
tives; for if our resources are only sufficient for the 
attainment of one desired end, certain others must be 
relinquished* 


Nature of Economics 

» • 

In all times and places, and in all sets of circum- 
stances, this fundamental problem is ever present. 
Because resources are scarce, relative to the ends which 
they serve to accomplish, we must choose incessantly 
between alternative .goods, or between alternative uses of 
the same service or good, and our choice is determined, 
partly by the end in view, and partly by our estimate of 
the value of the loss of some alternative end that otherwise 
would be realised. Resources used for one purpose are 
not available for another, and the scarcer the resources are, 
the more vital the importance of this simple fact. 

If the scarcity of resources relative to ends is the first 
fundamental principle of economics, this distribution of 
resources, or* choice of ends, is the second. It is indepen- 
dent of time and place, and any particular stage of 
civilisation. The savage did by instinct, developed by 
experience, what we do by conscious deliberation. In the 
economic civilisation in whiqh» we live, this* principle 
governs the adriiinistration of the resources of every 
national household; of the industrial world as well as 
the distribution of the public resources of the State; as 
Wicksteed has so admirably shown. 

As we have already noted, this principle is quite ind’e-, 
pendent of p>oVerty and wealth in any absolute sense. It 
is the nature of the ends only that is variable. The 
alternatives before the wife of the labouring man may be 
the desirability of slightly curtailing expenditure on some 
class <jf good in order to make possible some addition to 
hie clothing .resources of the household; or whether to 
ci^rtail both to make provision for a weekly visit to the 
cinema, or an annual seaside holiday. And the rich man 
is not outside the range of this simple problem; it is only 
that his wants are pushed farther back in the scale. If he 
does not have to choose between such alternatives as food 
and clothing, he has to balance such desires as the extension 
of his radng establishment or a new yacht, against some 
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philanthropic purpose the loss of which may be as real to 
him as the loss of some physical necessity in a working- 
class household.^ Once this principle is grasped in its 
relation to the private household, its continuance in the 
world of industry and the public services is self-evident. 

Human conduct in a particular aspect is determined 
solely by the fact that resources- are scarce relative to 
desired ends, and in this fact, as Professor Robbins has 
clearly demonstrated, we have the nature and first 
principle of Economics. 

The argument becomes still stronger if we consider the 
matter from the point of view of the factors of production. 
The production of goods requires a combination of such 
factors as land, labour, and capital, and in a* country like 
England it is beyond dispute that land is scarce relative 
to the demands for its use. It is true that, at the present 
time, there are unemployed resources of capital and 
labour, biit that is because under existing circumstances 
many of our desires and needs cannot be satisfied. The 
quantity of capital and labour available is insufficient to 
satisfy every requirement, so that choice between alterna- 
tive uses is still necessary. 

• There is a universality in this conception of the nature 
of the ^subject that is lacking in such definifions as Causes 
of Material Welfare or the Science of Wealth, for under it, 
rich and poor, the business world and the administraforS 
of the State, are reduced to a common denominator. 
Economics thus appears as not so fnuch concerned with'" 

^Tbiis does not mean that rich people always liave unsatisfied 
wants; otherwise automatic saving, the main source of capital 
accumulation in a modem society, would be impossible. A person's 
wants are governed mainly by the conventions of the circle in which 
he moves; hence, while one rich person may have unsatisfied wants, 
another with a similar income may be saving automaticsdly. 

In any case it is true to say that as a person's income increases 
hi$ wants do likewise; it is therefore very unlikely that a general 
over-production of wealth will take place in the near futune and 
render the principle of relative scarcity invalid. 
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theories of the production and distribution of wealth, or of 
business relations, as with a special aspect of human 
behaviour. It is obviously true, of course, that all that 
is implied in the term causes of material welfare, or in the 
definition science ot wealth is included* within the scope 
of the subject-matter; but it is equally true that Economics 
transcends this narrow boundary. In the words of Wic^f* 
steed, " Its laws are the laws of life, and are applicable 
to fields that have no connection whatever with business, 
or the production of wealth.*'^ The well-known law of 
Diminishing Returns, for example, as we shall see later, 
applies to any form of human activity that is the result of* 
co-operate factors, with equal force and in exactly the 
same way as 'it does to agriculture or industry, for unless 
the factors are blended in proper proportions, the product 
will be less than that 3delded by a superior combination. 

The nature of Economics as thus conceived has several 
advantages over the older theories. By reducing certain 
forms of human behaviour to a unity, its position as a 
science becomes unassailable. Not only that, but the 
cloud hanging over the subject since the early nineteenth 
century, the misgiving that Economics is related to the 
ignoble side of human nature, is definitely removed. It 
should be already clear that there is no necessary con- 
nection between the choosing of scarce goods with 
aitetnative’uses as means to the achievement of certain 
ends, and the hedonistic economic man of the Ricardo- 


i^nthamite circle. If the subject-matter of Economics 
^includes the -competitive business world organised for 
private profit, it includes just as clearly the everyday 
activities of the private household and the administration 
of the public resources, whether the nation is organised 
for peace or for war. Neither household management 


nor public administration can be condemned on ethical 
or^ other ‘grounds as ignoble pursuits for private gain. 


^ ^ Common Sense of P<^Uical Economy. 
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4 . The Nature of Ends or Wants 

^ We have defined economic activity as consisting in the 
relating of means to ends. The first term presents no 
difficulty, but a caution is necessary with respect to the 
ends. Ends are both quantitative and qualitative. They 
can be classified from various points of view — moral, 
npn-moral, and immoral; social and anti-social; wise or 
foolish, and so on. 

Now it cannot be emphasised too strongly that Economics 
is solely concerned with the number of ends, and with their 
degrees of relative intensity. With the nature of ends it 
has no direct concern. The fact that some people with 
limited resources desire a seaside holiday so intensely that 
they will reduce current expenditure in various ways to 
obtain the necessary margin is of direct interest to the 
economist, because it is a fact that conditions behaviour in 
a particular direction. But it is no part of the economist, 
as economist, to pass judgment on the wisdom or folly of the 
end itself. The fact that people react in a particular way 
simply because resources are scarce relative to ends desired 
is the sole fact of interest to the economist; whatever 
, verdict other social sciences may pass on the desirability, 
or otherwise, of these ends, falls outside the scope of the 
subject. The economist is only concerned with ends as 
a given fact because whatever be their ultimate nature, 
good, bad, or indifferent, so long as their means of 
satisfaction are relatively scarce, their attainment reacts, 
on human conduct in the same way. * 

This indifference of Economics to the nature of ends 
cannot be grasped too firmly, because the neglect of it has 
been the cause of much confusion. Any attempt to push 
it beyond this position would cause it to transcend the 
boundaries of its own peculiar province, and to become 
entangled in questions that properly belong to other spheres 
of social thought, A foundation as certainty's that of 
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mathematical science would thus be abandoned for one on 
vfhich it is impossible to build a permanent edifice (as 
experience has proved). In other words, Economics would 
be again involved in the controversy between what is, and 
what* should be. * * 

Although Economics, as a pure science, is solely con- 
cerned with what is, .that is, it builds upon a foundation pf 
facts inherent in human nature, and on others existing in 
the physical world, its indifference to the nature of ends 
absolves it from the charge of being a defence of what is. 

. It was a misconception on this point that brought the 
economics of the Ricardian circle, apart from any question* 
of principle, into undeserved disrepute in the second half 
of last century.^ There is no reason to assume, as has 
often been supposed, that Malthus and Ricardo were less 
deficient in humanity than their successors after 1870, and 
it would be as unreasonable to condemn Econpmics for 
building on the unpleasant fact lhat resources are always 
scarce, relative to desires, as to object to mathematics on 
the ground that the properties of numbers may not always 
prove convenient. 

6. Economic Facts have a Relative, not an Absolute. ' 

Value 

Relativity or relative value is a familiar term to-day, 
Hathematics — at any rate. Euclidean geometry — has 
always been regarded as an absolute science: the truths 
the properties of the triangles, for example, are ijidepen- 
^dent of the prejudices of the observer and the circumstances 
of- time and place. Down to the eighteenth century, the 
social sciences were conceived in similar terms: systems of 
law and politics, for instance, were erected on basic facts 
assumed to be universally true with reference to external 
conditions, 

'^See Essay on Ricardo, Toynbee; Lectures on the Industrial 
RevolutionJ\ 
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The first break in the old tmdition was made by Montes- 
quieu who showed that political and legal tiiiths are nqt 
absolute,* but relative to the peculiar conditions of the 
particular society in which they developed. He showed, 
for example, that a form of government, or a law,* that 
was valid in one set of circumstances was inapplicable to 
other conditions. 

Now the principles on which pure economic theory is 
based are universally true ; but, like the political and legal 
categories of Montesquieu, the facts with which it has 
to deal (not those on which its principles are based), have 
a value related to particular conditions, • 

Only a little reflection is needed to see clearly that the 
principle of scarcity is purely relative. Just as position in 
space has no absolute position, but one relative to axes, 
so scarcity of goods and services has meaning only in 
relation to certain desired ends. A good or service may 
be scarce in an absolute 'sense, and yet redundant the 
moment it ceases to be related to some desired human end. 

The opinion Robinson Crusoe expressed of the gold he 
found in the captain’s cabin is a case in point, and similar 
examples from experience will readily occur to the reader. 

If we return to the other side of the^ equation any 
alteration in the valuation of an end may deprive certain 
means of their scarcity quality. The deplorable condition 
of many members of former cinema orchestras is a case 
familiar to all. The point is of capital importance because 
a change of circumstances which annihilates a given en^ 
may render the most expensive apparatus and machinery" 
valueless. The elaborate organisation for the production 
of munitions of war built up between 1914 and 1918 is 
perhaps the most spectacular example in modem times, 
but the principle runs through private, industrial, and 
puhHc life. A change of circumstances, habits, or fashion 
may transform into waste, resources previously of great 
value, and ^cpnv^sely, some change in an or the 
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emergence of a new one, may transform what was 
previously waste into valuable resources. 

* The relative value of economic quantities is very marked 
in the case of goods that admit of substitutes. Coal, con- 
sidered in itself, has -in no way changed with respect to its 
properties, but the application of oil to purposes of fuel 
and power has lessened its desirability, and in consequence^ 
its relative scarcity. On the other hand, the continual 
development of its by-products, or the application of it to 
the satisfaction of a different set of ends may effect a 
fundamental transformation of its present position. 

Economics, as we have already noted, has no concern* 
with the ultimate nature of ends, but it follows from the 
above that eilds as ends have only a relative value. How- 
ever absolute the value of an end may appear when 
considered from the point of view of other social sciences, 
from the economic point of view its attainment .can only 
be achieved at the expense of tti^ surrender of other ends 
in an order of society in which resources are limited. You 
cannot continually expand the Defence Forces, and every 
branch of the Social Services and at the same time devote 
t© industry the resources necessary for its proper develop- 
ment, in times such as we have experienced during the 
recent years, ‘without causing far reaching reactions. 
Curiously enough measures which claim to rest on economic 
grounds are often advocated with total disregard to the 
fundamental truths indicated in this and the preceding 
^ctions. 

^^In view of the relative nature of economic “ quantities 
it should be already clear that the old theory of cost of 
production as an independent, ultimate entity is no longer 
tenable. Neither from the points of view of painful efforts 
nor monetary expenses can cost of production exert direct 
ultimate influence on value, but ,we shall elucidate this 
m%tter folly in a later chapter. 

use the apt term of Professor Robbins. 
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6. The Distinction between Economic and Social Problems 
, This distinction should now be clear. By the general 

public these problems are often confused, and the confusion 
has given rise to misunderstandings. For theoretical 
purjjoses a sharp distinction must be made betweefl the 
two types of problem. An economic problem is simply 
one of adjustment of means to ends,, whatever the nature 
of these ends may be. A social problem is mainly one of 
the nature of ends, and in consequence, it may involve 
elements that are not economic at all, but political, ethical, 
or legal. Unless this distinction is kept clearly in mind 
we are likely to confuse economic with social welfare. 
When wc use the term economic welfare, what we really 
have in mind is social welfare. In a strictly theoretical 
sense we can no more speak of economic welfare than of 
mathematical welfare. 

The distinction between an economic and a technical 
problem may also be noted. A technical problem is a 
question of achieving a single end in the best possible 
way irrespective of the effect which the resources so used 
may have on the fulfilment of other objects. 

7. The Method of Economics : Traditional Views 

Before defining economic method in a manner consistent 
with what has already been laid down, a brief account 9 f 
the development of ideas upon this vexed question will 
make for clarity of understanding. • 

The ^Wealth of Nations was a well-balanced 6ook /ii., 
which both observation and pure reasoning were used with 
good effect, but the next great advance in Political 
Economy was made by an economist of a different type. 
Ricardo was a Jew who had made a fortune on the Stock 
Exchange; his race and training alike, aided by his own 
peculiar genius, gave him an insight into the workings of 
the, economic machine he used so effectively Yet his 
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genius was narrow; he assumed that mankind consisted of 
mjen as keenly devoted to their own money interests as 
were the financiers around him. He built up a pure science 
of Political .Economy, on the basis of a few underlying 
assumptions as to hutnan nature; his success in explaining 
many important problems stimulated the efforts of 
economists for half a. century; he defined the method of 
English Economy until the days of John Stuart Mill. In 
the second half century, opposition to the methods of the 
classical economist grew, and this era was one of disputes 
• between rival schools. 

The •Ricardian method is said to be " deductive " 
because it deduces new conclusions from fundamental 
assumptions or from truths established by other methods. 
It is “ hypothetical because (whether deliberately or 
not) certain suppositions are made which do not quite 
correspond to the actual facts, but which are sufficiently 
near them to allow of confident 'reasoning from them as 
premises. It is abstract ” because the hypothetical 
conditions are chosen so as to make the problem as simple 
as possible; the facts may be simplified, irrelevant facts 
which do not affect the main argument being overlooked^ 
the conditions jnay be considered as being simpler than 
they really are, as when economists have considered all 
men as influenced chiefly by love of money; or a portion 
of real experience may be isolated for study because it is 
more easily managed than ordinary business life; thus 
l^cardcr did especially valuable work when dealing with 
money, matters, for the springs of action on the Stock 
Exchange and other markets are simpler than they are 
in common life. The method is “ analytical " because 
the process of abstraction is extended, and a complex 
problem is picked into its component parts, each of them 
artificially simplified. 

The rival method is "inductive " because it accumulates 
facts, arranges them, and then attempts to draw general 
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conclusions. It claims to be realistic” because it 
describes things as they actually are. It claims to be 
** concrete ” because it deals with the subject as it is, as a 
whole, and avoids artificial divisions. It is V synthetic ” 
because the subject is not divided into component parts, 
but the opposite process takes place, and a body of truth 
is built up from a large number jof facts drawn from 
experience. 

The adherents of the purely inductive method (usually 
known as the Historical School) lay stress on the unsuita- 
bility of the use of long chains of deductive reasoning in 
Economics. They argue that these are too often based on 
facts or hjrpotheses which have at most a limited applica- 
tion, and often depend on assumptions as to human 
conduct which are only partially true. Thus the earlier 
economists of last century assumed that the love of money 
was the determining factor in economic life, and it is easy 
to show that there are mdny other factors which must be 
given due weight. Yet adlxerents of the deductive school 
can point with pride to the actual and permanent achieve- 
ments of men like Ricardo; again, they may point out 
how unlikely it is that an investigator can grind out 
important general results from the heterogeneous mass of 
information which the inductive economist must use. 
This has caused many thinkers to argue that true progress 
can only be obtained by a wise combination of induction 
and deduction. 

8. Economic Laws 

One aspect of the controversy between the rival schools 
cenfied round the nature of economic laws. On the 
theory of Ricardo, certain laws appeared inevitable, yet 
aa the nineteenth century progressed, conditions developed 
which made Ricardo seem a false prophet and lent support 
to the claini of the Historical School that exact erohbmic 
lawe are 
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There is, however, no fundamental difference between 
tbe laws of any of the sciences, A law is simply a statement 
of what must happen given certain conditions. If these 
conditions are changed the action of the \a,w is suspended, 
and this is equally trile of Economics and Physics. When 
we say that an economic law has been violated, what we 
really mean is that the conditions necessary for its action 
to have effect have been changed. 

9. Economic Method Restated 

• The brief history of the controversy around the method- 
ology o^ the subject which has been waged during the last 
hundred years* and which still continues, should enable the 
reader to detect the confusion of thought involved. It 
arose, as was explained in the last section, when the 
Ricardian economics failed to stand the test of experience 
in certain particulars; hence the, German historians swung 
the pendulum to the opposite extreme and denied the 
possibility of a science of Economics at all, and argued 
that the human mind cannot pass beyond the inductions 
furnished by the study of the development of different 
economic institutions. The difiSculty of formulating any 
general principle by this method alone led to that .com- 
bination of induction and deduction which has held the 
field -down to very recent years. 

But the errors of the Ricardian school of economists did 

X sprijig from the type of method employed, but from 
fact that they built upon premises that were unsound, 
Th§se premises fall into two groups, an over simplified view 
of human nature, and the peculiar conditions of English 
indnstry and agriculture at the beginning of the nineteenth^ 
century. With respect to the first, they assumed that 
se](*interest is the imiversai motive force of human nature, 
wb|sfa is obviously imtrue; and with respect to the second, 
they assUQifd that certain deductions which could tightly 
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be made from the peculiar conditions of the England of 
their time, could be universalised independently of tjie 
conditions of time and place: at any rate that was the 
impression they £ave to the world. 

Errors of this kind, however, do not invalidate deductive 
reasoning. The modern marginalists are just as deductive 
as their Ricardian predecessors, but. they stand on a very 
different foundation. That means of satisfaction are scarce 
in relation to desired ends is a self-evident truth which can 
be verified by experience. It is true of all times and all 
places; it is independent of social, political, and ethical , 
systems; the means and the ends may change, but the 
fundamental relation between them remains constant, 
though not necessarily in the same degree.’ Given these 
ends and means, the scarcity relation between them 
induces a constant type of behaviour [i,e. the choosing 
between alternative ends with a view to administering 
limited resources in the ’riiost economical manner possible) 
that is independent of any particular view of human nature, 
degree of culture, and the nature of the ends themselves. 
It is equally applicable to wise and foolish, civilised and 
savage, and saint and sinner. So far as pure principles are 
concerned, it is possible to erect on this foundation a bocjy 
of principles that are as certain as those of mathematics. 

By virtue of their starting point, the modern deductive 
school has avoided the pitfalls which obstructed the path 
of those who attempted to build a science on the causes 
of material welfare, for they have saved themselves fro^i 
encroachment on the legitimate domain of either soci^ 
sciences. 

That the deductive method is the appropriate one fon 
the principles of pure Economics can admit of no doubt 
GBftce the nature of the subject has been grasped, as well as 
its scope; indeed, as soon as attention is directed to this 
point, much of the controversy over method becomes 
meaningless. 
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It is essential, however, that the clear distinction between 
hypothesis and reality be kept in mind, because it does not 
follow that a legitimate deduction from pure theory can be 
applied without reserve to every specific actual situation. 

Fof this reason alone, pure economic theory, though 
deductive in method, is not independent of inductive 
studies or realism. .There is a vital difference between 
pure theory and the application of it to actual situations, 
and when we turn to current questions, realism has a 
legitimate and necessary place. A generalisation may have 
. universal validity, but the application of it to any given 
situation depends on the special conditions governing that 
situation, and these conditions vary from time to time 
and place to place. Empirical or realistic studies there- 
fore suggest how or in what form theory should be applied 
to a particular situation, and with what special modifica- 
tions. Again, the actual world is essentially dynamic; 
new situations constantly arise, dnd old ones are constantly 
modified by changing conditions. Empirical studies, i.e, 
inductive experience, suggests from time to time new 
problems for pure theory to attempt a solution. 

•In* a certain sense we have reached a position thsCt 
appears on the ^surface to differ but little from the tradi- 
tional view set out in the last section, but the foundation 
on which the controversy rested has moved appreciably, 
and *we have defined with much greater precision the true 
spheres of the deductive and inductive modes of arriving 
H truth. 

r ^ 

10.. The Natural Divisions of the Subject 
The question of method can be examined from yet 
another angle, i.e. from the point of view of what might 
be called the general approach to the subject as distinct 
from the manner of investigation. 

So long as Economics was conceived in terms of wealth, 
or causes material welfare, the natural procedure was to 
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divide the subject into at least two main divisions: a 
theory pf production and a theory of distribution; indeeji, 
most textbooks still group the matter of the subject into 
books dealing with production, exchange, distribution, and 
consumption. 

This arrangement has many advantages, especially for 
Hie elementary student, because by isolating particular 
aspects of phenomena it makes for simplicity and clarity; 
but it is not without definite drawbacks from the point of 
view of scientific method. 

In the first place the divisions are artificial, and are , 
calculated to produce in the minds of beginners the 
misleading notion of independent categoAes successive in 
time. This is clearly inaccurate, for none of these divisions 
are separate in practice; all are involved in most instances 
of economic activity, for in a modem industrial society 
where production begins, so does distribution, consumption, 
and exchange concurrently.^ One defect of this arrange- 
ment is the tendency under it, to isolate in a watertight 
compartment matters that have a vital connection with 
every part of the subject. Interest, for example, is not a 
Action of distribution only: it has a vital connection with 
the whole system of prices under which production tak^s 
place: It is a matter of common observation that the 
character and extent of production is determined largely 
by changes in the rate of interest. 

Value is another case in point: ip many textbooks it is 
cftnsidered primarily in connection with exchange, liut 
parts of the subject can be considered wholly independemly 
of value, although diminishing returns is an exception. * 

^ Professor Robbins raises the further objection, among 
Others, that* under the traditional arrangement, there is a 
tendency to admit within the subject of production a good 
of matter that^ strictly speaking, is outside the scope 

* HolMto: tnduWial Sye$^, contains somertisefuipagrams. 
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of the subject, technical discussions relating to agricillture 
and engineering, for example.^ 

*For all these reasons, there is a growing tendency among 
economists to approach the matter of the subject from a 
different angle. For- the older divisions ‘of the subject, a 
theory of production and a theory of distribution, they sub- 
stitute a study of the subject as a whole, when its various 
elements are fixed in quantity and so distributed that there 
is no economic motive for change, and then consider the 
effects when changes in these elements are introduced. 

These divisions are met with under various names, 
sometigies as static and dynamic theory, but more usually 
to-day as equilibrium theory, and the theory of variations.^ 
The superidtity of this method of approach, as a means 
to the solution of intricate problems, over the older method 
of subject-matter arrangement is undoubted. The econo- 
mist is enabled to survey a hypothetical system at work as 
a whole with all disturbing influences removed, and then 
to measure the effect on the system as a whole of changes 
in the growth and distribution of population, changes in 
technical progress, growth of capital, and so on.® In other 
words, the economic research worker can thus approach 
his problems in a manner that admits of comparison with 
the methods employed by investigators in the fiejds of 
natural science. 

•The marginal theory on which this book is based, and 
over which so much controversy has been waged, is 
essentially an equilibrium theory, a tool of equilibrium 

^For.a more 'fundamental objection see Robbins; Naime and 
Significance ofi Economic Science, Cannan deals with the objection 
from the standpoint of monetary theory in Economist's Protest-^ 
Recent Advances in Monetcny Tkeo^, So does Davenport; 
Economics of Enterprise (see Quantity Theory). 

*See Robbins, also Knight: Risk, Uncertainty and Profit, Chap, 
t„ IV. ^ . 

,* A list of these disturbances will be found in Knight: Riskt 
ikecertainty and Profit, p. Z47, and Clark: Essentials of Economic 
Thtm. , 
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analysis/'^ and in a state of perfect equilibrium, its 
propositions are rigidly true. In the actual dynamic 
world, discrepancies naturally creep in, because even in a 
competitive world, adjustments can be made only slowly, 
and with difficulty, under changing conditions, and to-day 
competition and free movement of resources are impeded 
in various ways. 

This, however, is no valid objection to the theory; 
indeed, without the equilibrium hypothesis it seems 
difficult to see how generalisations can be made at all. 
Economic elements may be constantly diverted from their 
equilibrium level by external forces, but whenever the 
spring of these resistances is relaxed, like liquids, they 
assert the tendency of their nature.^ 

The concept of the equilibrium state may present some 
difficulty to the reader, but the hypothesis is quite simple. 
Imagine a household equipped with a fixed supply of 
resources for a short period. The problem of changes in 
supply is thus eliminated. The members of the household 
are likewise supposed fixed in number, and so arc their 
tastes and desires over the i)eriod in question. Under such 
circumstances this supply of resources would tend to be 
so distributed and arranged as to afford the maximum 
possible satisfaction; no change could therefore be made 
with advantage, so the household economy would be at 
rest, that is to say, in a state of equilibrium. ' ' • 

A system of relations would have been established 
between the supply of resources and the needs and desires 
of the members of the household which must persist so 

^ Robbins : Introduction to Wicksteed : Common Sense of Political 
Economy, 

* Note. — I n a book, of which the general scheme has been already 
worked out, drastic changes of method are not possible. An ideal 
arrangement would have been to approach each topic from the 
point of view of equilibrium analysis, and then to have studied the 
elfect of dynamic variations. As the greater part of the book is 
restricted to equilibrium analysis it has not been practicable to 
illustrate many points with facts taken from the concrete world. 
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long as conditions remain constant. The system would be 
a natural one as it would be the most desirable arrangement 
under the given conditions. The details of the« system 
would vary with the relation between the supply of 
resources and the ran^e of the householdls needs, and two 
households, considered as independent units, could be in a 
state of equilibrium with different systems of distribution 
of resources. • • 

A household in a state of equilibrium is easy to conceive, 
and the hypothesis can be readily extended to the nation 
as a whole. All that is necessary to the hypothesis is to 
imagine the country to be self-contained so that changes 
in external conditions are eliminated. Internally, we must " 
suppose that the supply of resources of every kind is fixed 
in quantity; that the number of the population does not 
change, and also that the needs and desires of the people 
are fixed. Under these assumptions, no resources of any 
kind, land, capital, or labour^ .worth employing at all 
would be unemployed, and further, these resources, hke 
those in the example of the household, would be gradually 
so distributed as to yield the maximum advantage. The 
supply of land, for example, would be apportioned between 
the different competing uses in such a way that no gain 
Could accrue from transferring a unit of land from one use 
to another, and capital and labour would be distributed in 
a similar manner. 

The equilibrium position would be reached only 
graduaUy, and as a -result of movements of resources. 
So long as the position of equilibrium was not arttained, 
certain units of land, labour, and capital could move from 
one occupation to another with advantage, and it is 
self-evident that there would be a natural tendency for 
these movements to take place. Once, however, an 
equilibrium position was attained, movements of resources 
would cease so long as external and internal conditions 
r€imained constant. 
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Now the world is not a static world; it is essentially 
d3mamic. But the hypothesis of the static state is less 
unreal 'than may appear at first sight. Change is 
continuous, but it is not uniform; a given period can be 
divided, therefore, into a number of approximate equili- 
brium levels. These positions are not, of course, stable; 
before one is completely attained the conditions change, 
and the world presses forward to the* next. But although 
the static state is only an approximate description of the 
real world at certain points of time, it provides a very 
convenient means of approach to our subject. 

Assuming for the moment that static conditions exist, 
what is the driving force behind that movement of 
resources which leads to an equilibrium position ? To 
some extent the answer is self-interest, E^ch person 
naturally desires to move himself or his resources to 
advantage. More ultimately, however, the driving force 
is competition. Now a qppplete economic theory can be 
erected on the principle of choice between alternative uses of 
scarce gcJbds without any assumption of competition, but 
the supposition that competition exists is a very convenient, 
and indeed, realistic, hypothesis, for some degree ojf 
competition is always likely to persist in the real world. 

But the competition assumed in Economic Theory i§ 
not th*e competition we experience in the concrete world. 
Like the static state, it is hypothetical, and it is based on 
certain assumptions the limitations of which must be kept 
clearly in mind. 

11. Perfect or Theoretical Competition 

Perfect or theoretical competition assumes in the first 
place an aggregate of economic individuals, men whose 
feelings and motives are mainly concerned with obtaining 
greatest possible satisfactions for themselves. The 
Sl^nd assumption is that these men possess perfect 
knowledge of market conditions, and perfect judgment in 
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making decisions, so that they always buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market. 

' The third assumption of perfect competition is that of a 
perfect market. Now in a perfect market there would be 
no transfer costs of. goods from place to place so that 
uniform prices would be established everywhere. Not only 
that, but every seller would be in contact with every buyer, 
and every buyer would be in contact with every seller, 
for unless this condition were realised, neither competition 
nor the market could be perfect. Further, for competition 
to be perfect it must continue so long as any surplus of 
advantage can be made, and cease immediately all, 
economic gain is eliminated. Perfect competition is not 
unlimited competition. It has nothing in common with 
cut-throat competition to drive a rival out of business; it 
is a rational competition directed solely to economic 
purposes. 

Actual competition falls far bdow this standard, and it 
would be more accurately described by the term imperfect 
competition. There are, of course, many shades of 
imperfect competition standing between perfect competition 
on the one hand and pure monopoly on the other. Even 
where competition is least imperfect, as in the case of a 
local retail mailcet, it fails to comply with the conditions 
laid down above. 

• The assumption of an abstract h3T>othetical competition 
as a means of explanation of economic phenomena has 
been very adversely criticised, but the criticism is harmless 
so long as the concept of perfect competition is applied 
on}y to’ the hypothetical static state. As has already been 
noted, the static state is the most convenient line of 
approach to economic problems. The forces at work 
behind economic phenomena are too complex for the 
limited human mind to study them simultaneously; it is . 
necessary therefore to isolate them and to study them 
separately under artificially simplified conditions. Only 
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in thfs way is it possible to obtain a clear understanding 
of the fundamental principles that govern values and the 
determiiiation of prices in the actual market. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE THEORY OF WANTS 

1. Introduction 

Our first step forward involves a more detailed examina- 
tion of the problems of the adjustment of resources to 
ends than was possible in the previous chapter. Every 
individual and group of individuals are alike in the one 
important respect that they have wants which it is their 
primary business of life to satisfy. These wants may be, 
related to material well-being; the elementary wants 
usually are, bht many of them are not, and as has already 
been noted, to restrict economic activities to material 
welfare or to the mere production of wealth is to define 
very inaccurately their scope. 

• • 

2. Needs and Wants 

The life-history of a normal human being is the record 
of a continuous sense of incompleteness. On the animal 
plane there are numerous half-instinctive feelings which 
may be called the primary human Needs; such are hunger 
and thirst. TKere are other feelings concerned witji less 
vital matters but which are common to man and the 
higher animals; they may be designated as Wants. As 
man has progressed, his wants have become less instinctive, 
and more and more have tended to associate themselves . 
with the consideration of definite realisable objects; wants, 
feUt in relation to particular things, may be called Desires. 

A savage group in a thinly-populated region well stocked 
with food finds little difficulty in satisf 3 dng its primary 
needs, for nature provides the means of satisfaction of the 
wants essential to existence.^ Household Economy, the 
attempt to adapt means to an economic end, has little 
place in such a group, and Economics finds scanty materials 
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with Vhich to deal. When, however, there is present a 
limitation of the goods which can satisfy human needs 
the concept of property arises, i,e, the appropriation iJy 
certain persons of goods which are limited in amount. 
Even before the introduction of money those goods worth 
appropriating would stand out as objects of peculiar 
interest; to-day, those goods which can satisfy any human 
wants, primary or not, and which are limited in amount, 
are those which possess a money price. 

Comforts. — In a civilised country, the mass of the 
people is so far removed from hunger that it canno^ realise 
the essential difference between the primary needs and 
those comforts and luxuries which have* appeared as 
progress has developed ; and it is especially to be noticed 
that from the standpoint of pure Economics such a 
distinction is not needed. If the primary wants are 
satisfied,* there is no economic distinction between the 
satisfaction of a desire for a comfort or luxury, and that 
for an additional supply of a necessary {i.e. a commodity 
which satisfies a primary need). We may, if we please, 
draw up a scale of relative importance, e.g, necessaries for 
existence, necessaries for efiSciency, conventional neces- 
saries,. comforts, luxuries, and pure waste, but it by no 
means follows that this is the order in which these 
different classes of economic goods will be regarded in' the 
minds of normal civilised men. Thus, from the purely 
econonuc standpoint, these classes of goods tend to mingle, 
and all alike are estimated by the money measure. 

Free Goods. — ^Even to-day there are free goods which 
satisfy man’s primary needs, e.g. air and the son's light 
and UTirmth. In England, except in uncommonly dry 
sOmmerS, the water supply is ample for all wants, though 
W^oes itbt always exist in the places where it is required. 
1i?et man^s attention is not concentrated on these free 
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goods, because they do not possess a money price.^ In 
common speech, a man would not be said to consume 
these free goods, and in Economics it is not * usually 
necessary to treat of them, because there is no money 
estimation. When a want is satisfied,* the process of 
satisfaction is known as Consumption, if the using up or 
the destruction of economic goods is implied. Thus the 
use of an oxygen cylinder in an experiment is classed as 
consumption, because the oxygen has a money price; the 
vitiation of the atmosphere in a crowded room is not so 
classed, for the air can be replaced without cost. 

• 

Consumption. — ^The scope of the term consumption '' 
is wider than ‘that implied in the common meaning. It is 
held to include not only the quick destruction of wealth 
of the kind which gives its income of enjoyment at once, 
but also the stream of satisfactions provided by economic 
goods whose depreciation is sicjw; ancient monuments 
owned as personal property provide an extreme example 
of this type. Consumption, in fact, does not in itself imply 
destruction or even depreciation, though such is the almost 
inevitable end of all wealth. Consumption is not the same 
as simple destruction, for the essence of the former is tha^. 
wants shall be ’satisfied; destruction, however, may be a 
necessary accompaniment. If food is eaten, it is in a 
sdnse destroyed, but a want has been satisfied, and the food 
has therefore been consumed; if simply left to rot, it is 
destroyed, and loses its value in respect to the prigin$d 
want; no satisfaction has been given, and therefore no 
consumption has taken place. Consumption may, however* 
lead directly to the further production of wealth; coal is 
consumed in order that a new form of wealth, clothe 
shall appear, 

lOr more ultimately, because they are not relatively scarce* 
At economic good is a scarce good; tiiat is why it commands a 
price. 
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Changes in the particular form of wants, and in the form 
of the corresponding wealth which satisfies the wants have 
taken place continuously as man has developed, but 
human consumption is built to-day on the same basis of 
wants as is found in primitive societies. There is fifst the 
necessity for sustenance, but this factor is less important 
iji England than it is in regions of difficulty where life is 
largely a struggle for bare existence. It is just because 
the modern Englishman has little fear of absolute starva- 
tion that he is able with a freer mind to concentrate 
attention on those wants which are yet unsatisfied; for 
he can balance the satisfaction given by a luxury against 
that given by a superabundant supply of a necessary food. 
But though the abundance of food and drink is a mark of 
civilised life to-day, there is no certainty that the basal 
human needs will never again cause serious concern. 
War-time economies showed the ordinary man how 
seriously his normal habits could be interfered with by 
shortage. 

Variety of Wants in Modern Life. — Man's relation 
to food, however, has greatly changed. Man is less animal 
in his modes of satisfaction, and his desires are no longer 
satisfied by mere physical satiation ; te requires an 
improvement in the quality of his food, especially in 
relation to cooking and preparation. This holds good’alSo 
with regard to the need for shelter, for civilised man 
require^ greater comfort and a more’beautiful environment 
than that provided by a primitive hut. The desire for 
better clothing has developed at the same time. The 
curiously persistent desire for ornament has been subject 
to the same general changes. Above and beyond all this, 
however, there has been a great development of new 
classes of Ivants, e.g. the desire for travel for its own sake. 
The production of forms of wealth capable of meeting the 
new demands has imparted a richness and variety to 
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modem life which is perhaps the chief distinction ‘from 
savagery. 

We cannot here discuss the ultimate meaning of the 
abounding desires of modem life, save to remark that we 
cannot believe that the increase of wants is an unmixed 
good. The effect on economic life is less doubtful; in 
two ways the. result has been a marked stimulation of tl\p 
productive powers of civilised peoples. The demand for 
new satisfactions has called out the ability and enterprise 
required to furnish a supply of goods able to assuage the 
, new wants. Again, the fact that man has increased the 
number of his desires has made it necessary for him 
(human nature being what it is) to put forward efforts in 
order that he* may create the wealth necessary to satisfy 
his desires, or else to work to produce other wealth which he 
can exchange for the economic goods wanted. As man's 
requirements have broadened, the production of wealth has 
developed concurrently, and this'ihcrease of production may 
be imputed mainly to the pressure of increasing wants. 

3. Characteristics of Wants 

• Wants are indeed illimitable in number. It is probable 
tjiat no man is completely contented for any length of 
time ; even when he has no definite strong desires remaining 
to be satisfied, his wants are potentially capable of 
dfevelopmerit; new conditions may arise which will provide 
the prospect of new satisfactions. Human contentment is 
short-lived; the primary needs may be assuaged in such a 
way as to give intense pleasure, but these heeds are 
recurrent, and must be met at intervals. Even where 
consumption seems to offer the prospect of an extended 
pleasure, the first experience of contentment wears off and 
new wants appear. Sudden riches seem to solve life's 
troubles, but map adapts himself to new and more 
pleasurable conditions, and can soon see clearly that 
there are further wants beyond his immediate contentment. 
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A British soldier lived a far less happy life in the field 
than in his own home, but the difference was not so grefit 
as the effect of such a sudden plunge into camp life, or, 
conversely, that of an unexpected leave, might lead us to 
expect ; man can* adapt himself to a forced diminution of 
his habitual satisfactions, as well as to a development 
of them. It seems that everyday pleasures become half 
instinctive, and that energy is thus set free for attention 
to other sources of satisfaction. Thus, even a persistent 
satisfaction does not represent permanent full content- 
ment; a recurrent need obviously cannot do so. We 
should not therefore conclude that new forms of •wealth 
do not increase human happiness in the long run; they 
may raise the general level of contentm int, and also form 
a basis for later satisfactions. 

1. Satiable. — Wants are unlimited in number, but limited 
as regards the capacity f<Jr satisfaction; indeed, it is the 
limitation of the satisfying powers of a single good thing 
that inspires the search after new goods, A child cannot 
indefinitely derive a continuous satisfaction from eating 
the most delicious foodstuffs; it is equally true that the 
higher pleasures may stale by repetition; this questiop 
will be dealt with more fully below. 

2. Alternative. — ^Wants are to some extent alternative. 
This is obvious enough in the case of goods which can 
satisfy .wants based on an ultimate necessity. To a poor 
man the desire for bread may be almost entirely removed 
by the consumption of potatoes, rice, or other starchy 
food. The principle involved can be extended almost 
indefinitely; necessaries for efficiency include a consider- 
able variety of foods, but necessaries for existence may 
consist almost exclusively of a single food ; bread and meat 
are as one to a starving man, while a person who must use 
im full powers must pay due attention to proportion. 
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Even for a well-nourished man, however, choice may 
range between wide limits. 

When we pass from needs to the less urgent wants, we 
find that the most divergent classes of goods compete for 
favour. A man in a state of unsatisfied discontent may 
be cheered by the prospect of an interesting book, a 
luxurious meal, an exciting football match, or a day ifl 
the country; any one of these experiences will give him a 
special but definite satisfaction. Again we see the necessity 
of applying the term “ consumption to the most diverse 
• things provided that, as in this case, a money price may 
be used to estimate the intensity of desire. The man in 
question will . consider, not the special nature of the 
different desires, but their intensities, and these he will 
instinctively con^pare by the money standard. 

3. Competitive. — A distinctiqp, can be drawn between 
alternative desires, which exist when the same want is 
satisfiable by more than one commodity, and competitive 
desires, which may be of very diverse character, but which 
compete for satisfaction. The first example above quoted ^ 
(bread and meat) represents alternative goods in the case of 
the starving man ; the last example deals with competitive 
desires. The existence of alternative (or interchangeable) 
de^es is of great importance in Economics: wherever 
an economy exists, i,e, where there is an attempted 
adaptation of means to economic ends, there is a continual 
attempt to replace the desire for any commodity by ahother 
desire which shall provide the same or a similar satisfaction . 
at less expenditure of resources. The Principle of 
Substitution is the name given to this tendency, and it is 
abundantly exemplified in all branches of our study. 

There is no doubt as to the reality of competitive 
desires, but a direct attempt to estimate the ch^ges in 
the ^aracter of consumption under different drcuihstances 
is met by many difficulties. We may in passing note 
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Engel's Law, based on careful observation : it states that 
the less income a family obtains, the greater will be the 
proportion spent on food, 

4 . Complementary. — Wants may be complementary, 
i.e, a commodity may provide a satisfaction only when 
another satisfaction is obtained at the same time; thus a 
single shoe is practically useless. To some extent the 
primary needs are alternative, e,g. sleep may to a slight 
degree compensate for hunger; but, broadly speaking, 
existence can be sustained only when the whole com-, 
bination of essential needs is properly met. This complex 
of necessities is woven in with those needs and habitual 
wants which form one side of a man' 5 ^ everyday existence; 
the whole combination forms the “ standard of life of 
the individual concerned. New satisfactions may cause a 
temporary excitement, but when a man has become used 
to them, the effect is simiJly that of a raising of the general 
level of contentment, just as the influx of water into the 
sea raises the level of the whole ocean by an infinitesimal 
amount. 

4. Means of Satisfaction 

Wants, or ends, however, are not independent entities. 
Their satisfaction involves reference to means, and as sqon 
as we consider the relating of ends to means, we probe the 
very heart of our subject. 

Relative to ends, means of satisfaction are always 
scarce; hence the perpetual problem arises of using these 
limited resources in such ways as to derive the maximum 
amount of satisfaction from them, and to ensure that 
when any particular set of resources is exhausted the 
wants that are satisfied are of greater importance than 
those neglected. 

Goods, however, have alternative uses. The small bag 
of flour can be used for bread, or a cake, the crust of a pie. 
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or several kinds of pudding.^ This fact forces us into the 
position of constant choice-making, and as resources, 
become relatively more limited, choice-making becomes 
increasingly important; indeed, once the true nature of 
the subject is given, Economics may be safely defined as 
the theory of choice, for the question of devoting a 
limited supply of resources to this purpose rather thanr 
that is the daily problem for the Government, the corpora- 
tion, and every private individual from the richest to the 
poorest. 

. With resources limited, it is obvious that the attainment 
of one end involves either the total or partial sacrifice of 
another. This, matter has been expounded in another 
connection, but its importance is such that it may be 
repeated. It is obvious enough in the case of the ordinary 
individual, but it is equally true with respect to the ends 
of the State. Vast as its resources are in an absolute 
sense, th^y are yet just as limited in relation to its ends as 
in the case of the private individual. The degree of 
relative scarcity is not fixed, of course. It varies with the 
general prosperity of the country, but when this prosperity 
is at a low ebb, even the Government can only attain one 
end at the expanse of others. Undue enlargement of 
expenditure in one direction (whatever the nature of the 
end ipay be)^ may produce awkward reactions at remote 
pomts, and in unexpected ways. 

The fundamental fa.ct that resources are relatively 
scarce goods that can be put to alternative purposes* is the 
thread of unity running through the whole range of 
Economics, ior it moves the management of the resources 
of the household, the industrial business, and the State on 
to common ground. The purpose of the economic activity 

^ A sum of money can be expended in almost infinite ways, but 
at t|iis stage it is advisable to keep the monetary aspect in the 
background, for the fundamental truths of Economics do not 
depend on a money economy. 
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differs in each case, but the adjustment of means to ends 
is made on identical principles, as Wicksteed has shown 
with admirable clarity.^ 

6. Utility 

We must now make clear the connection between 
wants, desires, satisfactions, goods,' and a new economic 
concept, that of Utility. Wants are both psychological 
and physiological, i,e, they are a craving for mental and 
physical pleasures. Desires are concentrated on a definite 
object, and thus contain a mental element ; such definite" 
objects are usually, but not always, material, and are 
called goods. Satisfaction is the removal of wants by 
means of the consumption of the requisite goods and 
services, and is a mental state. Utility is the measure of 
the amount of satisfaction, more correctly perhaps, of the 
intensity of satisfaction; . The peculiar difficulty of investi- 
gating mental states is obvious, but their measurement 
opens out still deeper problems. Material things can be 
counted, because a recognisable unit may be employed. 
In the measurement qf mental states, however, there is the 
double difficulty that a unit of mental contentment is 
unrealisable, and also that the mental states which it* is 
desired to measure differ from each other in kind and in 
quality as well as in quantity. An individual cannot 
accurately compare the intensity even of his own sensations 
at diffei*ent times; the possibility of directly estimating 
the sensations of another individual is small indeed. Yet 
Economics must use an external and material standard 
for this delicate work. 

Where Economics cannot rival the exactness of Physics, 
it seeks an approximation to the truth. Though the 
econonust cafinot estimate the amount of satisfaction 
actpafiy obti^ed by the consumption of a certain 

^ Omlrntm Senss PoliHcal Economy, Vol. 1. 
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coAmodity, he can make a fairly correct surmise as to 
the relative amount of satisfaction which the particular 
consumer expects to derive from goods he is about tq 
consume. The economist is aided by the importance of 
habit .and experience. An individual comes to know his 
habitual sensations, and arranges them in a kind of mental 
scale; if he is desirous of a satisfaction which necessitates 
consumption, he balances the expected pleasure against 
that which the money price of the necessary wealth will 
give him if he forgoes the consumption of that particular 
wealth. The economist takes a short cut through this 
elaborate maze. 

A bdy is hungry and feels a want; he sees an apple, and ’ 
desires it; the apple is wealth, for it must be bought, but 
satisfaction is obtained by its consumption; the boy 
estimates the amount of satisfaction he would obtain, and 
balances it against the best other possible method of using 
the money he must pay for it. If he is in doubt whether 
to buy the apple or keep the money, it may be assumed 
that the expected satisfactions from the apple and from the 
other most attractive purchasable commodity are the same* 
The ‘economist quite legitimately balances an expected 
satisfaction against another expected satisfaction; he 
speaks, however, as if he balances the intensity of a 
mental state against a piece of metal money, but this is 
not-an essential circumstance. 

Measurement of Utility. — ^Thus it is best to define 
the utility of a definite amount of a particular commodity 
under certain conditions as the satisfaction which the 
consumption of that commodity is expected to give to the 
individual consunier concerned under those conditions* 
It cannot be measured, but it may be compared with a 
corresponding utility, that of Smother commodity or of 
money. Although utility cannot be measuted, it is 
pb^ible to estimate the amount of money which will give 
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the same satisfaction as that of a commodity whose 
utility it is required to find; thus the utility of the unit of 
money may be taken as a measure of other utilities. Fbr 
convenience, it may be said that utility is measured in 
money; more accurately, we say that two utilities may 
be compared, as being in the same ratio as two sums 
of money, but the question is quite independent of money. 
Even in the present order of society we frequently compare 
the utilities of commodities without any reference to money. 

The preceding account does not exhaust the complexities 
of the subject; it is not certain that the statement that 
one commodity contains twice as much utility as another 
is really justifiable.^ It is better to avoid the numerical 
comparison of utilities as far as possible, and to say rather 
that if the expected satisfactions to be received from two 
processes of consumption are equal, the price which the 
consumer is willing to pay for the two necessary com- 
modities will be the same„and vice versa. It is necessary 
to understand these rather subtle distinctions, for a 
thorough comprehension of utility is required for the 
elucidation of the difficult problems of Value, which are 
of vital imp)ortance in Economics. 

Relation of Utility to Desire. — Desire, expected 
satisfaction, and realised satisfaction represent three 
similar mental states; the individual concerned may*usb 
the money measure to make a rough estimation of each 
of them. Now the economist may wsh to measure desire 

^ Most economists now agree that utility cannot be measured jn 
any definite quantitative form. For an interesting proof of this 
point reader should consult Mises: Theory of Money and Credit. 
Even if we could say that the utility of A « twice the utility of 
B, it would be absurd to assert that the utility of A «= the 
a^ity of B. Neither total nor marginal utility can be definitely 
itieasuredi, and nothing would be gained if they could be. So long 
as we can say that the utility ot a >b> c and so on, that is all 
that we require to know. 
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or Realised satisfaction, but he cannot do it, for he cannot 
enter into the mind of the consumer. He can deal 
directly only with expectations; when he wishes to pleasure 
the other mental states, he must assume that the desire for 
an act of consumption, the expected satisfaction from it, 
and the realised satisfaction are the same. This is certainly 
not quite true; a desire often contains an element of 
unreason, the consumer knows that he will not obtain 
a pleasure corresponding to the keenness of his desire, 
while expectation itself is often mistaken. On the whole, 
however, where a man’s habits are fairly fixed, these three 
mental states will not difter ^eatly in intensity; it is then 
roughly true to say that money can measure either a 
desire or a realised satisfaction. 

A bridge between Psychology and pure Economics 
has thus been built; our starting point will now be the 
knowledge of the satiability of wants, and our aim the 
formulation of a fundamental economic law, the. Law of 
Diminishing Utility. * * 

A caution, however, is necessary. While utility is the 
degree of usefulness of a good as a means to an end, it 
must, not be confused with usefulness in its everyday 
meaning. Diamonds and munitions of war under certain 
circumstances have utility in exactly the same way as 
foodstuffs, i,e. they are a necessary means to a desired end. 
^yhethe^ the end is morally desirable or not falls outside 
the scope of this subject. 

6. Theory of Diminishing Utility 
Consider the case of a child who finds an abundance of 
wild strawberries. The first is eaten with intense delight, 
which hardly diminishes after eating a dozen or so.. 
Sooner or later, however, the first flush of pleasure passes, 
and an additional strawberry will give much less pleasure 
than did the first. At a later stage, the pleasure will 
become more languid, and at last the child will not care 
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whether he eats another or not. After this point, the child 
wouli prefer to eat no more, but if through force of habit 
he persists, a dislike of the fruit will be created; if the child 
IS naturally greedy, the feeling may turn to nausea, so that 
on looking back, the child will see that it would have been 
better to leave the fruit alone altogether, for the earlier 
pleasure is more than balanced by the later distaste. 

, This example represents a great general principle. If a 
man consumes any goods whatever, so that successive units 
are presented, sooner or later he finds that the satisfaction 
derivfed from one unit is a little less than that obtained 
from the immediately preceding unit.^ (In the present 
section, the term " consumption " is given its everyday 
meaning.) “ Sooner or later " must be inserted, because 
in some cases the pleasure may increase for a certain time.® 
If a man reads the daily papers in a reading room, the 
perusal of the first paper may increase his interest in the 
second, but sooner or late?; he will read succeeding papers 
with increasing boredom. 

The principle holds good for all classes of satisfactions, 
whether they be pure or vicious, but the qualification that 
the units of the commodity must be presented successively, 
without long interval, must be noted carefuUy. The man 
must not have had time to change his habits. A person 

^ The strawbeny example is a traditional one, and* it has be^ 
retained in the new text as a simple concrete illustration, but it 
must be intetpreted with caution as it tends to give the impression 
that the utility of each successive strawberry dmers in some way 
from the preceding one. That, of course, is not true. If the 
strawberries are of the same quaUty, and similar size (riiere is no 
reason why they should not be), the utility afforded by any one 
strawberry is indistinguishable from the rest. The utility declines, 
not because of any quality, or lack of , quality in the strawbeniee, 
but simply and solely because the supply ^ increased. It is 
because of this danger of misinterpretation that Professor Knight 
Would like to see aU dinner table'* illustratb>ns ban^hed fi^ 
thesclenoe. 

* f the jgiraph may at fust rise to the right. 
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may* force himself to do a series of good actions, but soon 
tires of his resolve; after a time, he returns to the work 
with equal zest, and finds that he is less easily discouraged;* 
after a succession of attempts, at intervals, he may find a 
permanent pleasure in the work he at first disliked. In 
the same way, a succession of vicious acts, at intervals, 
may lead to a liking for base pleasures. In these cases, 
the man is not the same at the end of the process as at* 
the beginning. 

In concrete experience, however, the utility of any good 
can only be estimated in connection with the supply of 
that good, and a little reflection should make clear that 
the utility of any resources varies inversely with the amount 
of the stock, though not necessarily proportionately. The 
reason for this is that as supplies are increased, increment 
by increment, the wants that are supplied become less and 
less urgent. A small supply of corn would be used by a 
Robinson Crusoe for making with a slightly 

increased supply, the surplus above that required for 
bread-making would probably be devoted to pies and 
puddings. If the supply were still further increased, the 
new surplus would probably be used for the rearing of 
poultry, and so on, each additional increment satisfying 
a want that would not have been satisfied under the 
previous conditions of supply. 

Conversely, if a Robinson Crusoe had just sufficient com 
to satisfy all his wants, and then for some reason or other 
his supplies were diminished slightly, the least pressing 
waut would be ^crificed. If his supplies were still further 
curtailed the next least urgent want would be abandoned, 
and* so on. 

It must be noticed, too, that the truth of this proposition 
is independent of any arbitrarily chosen scale of wants. 
We cannot say that a particular Robinson Crusoe 
wpuld abandon poultry-keeping first, because individuals 
do not ar^jange wants in precisely the same order of 
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importance, though there is a marked tendency to a rough 
correspondence among individuals of the same class, and 
living tinder similar circumstances. But we can assert 
as a universal proposition that the wants judged the most 
urgent will be satisfied first, and that those judged least 
urgent will be satisfied last. In the same way, should 
resources be curtailed in any way, the want judged 
Individually as the least important will be sacrificed first. 

It is necessary to labour this point because it has been 
objected that the marginal theory assumes that human 
beings always act rationally, just as Ricardo's economic 
men always followed the dictates of self-interest. But it* 
makes no such assumption. Whether a starving* man on 
finding a shilling spends it on food or shelter, or on beer 
and tobacco, does not affect the principle that he will 
satisfy the wants most urgent on his scale before attending 
to the less important. 

As the supply of any resources increases, the utility of 
the whole stock and the significance of any particular 
portion gradually diminishes after a certain point. The 
qualification after a certain point is necessary, because in 
the example of the child eating the wild strawberries, the 
first few berries would stimulate her appetite rather than 
satisfy it if it were very hungry.^ Conversely, a gradual 
reduction in the supply of any given resources would increase 
the utility of the stock as a whole, and the significance 
of any particular part of the stock, for a given end. 

This changing significance of successive increments and 
decrements of resources, and of changes in the total amount 
of their supply is the second fundamental principle of 
Economics. 

^ More generally, and independently of these doubtful dinner- 
time “ examples, a given supply of any kind of resource may be too 
small to satisfy the least important end. A gradual increase in 
the supply wouM therefore relate it to ends higher up in the scale 
ol the i^ividual's preferences. ^ 
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An exception must be made in the case of the so-called 
free ‘goods, air and water, simply because that, normally, 
thdr supply is so large that no question of scarcity* arises,* 
that .is to say, they are not economic goods. But in some 
parts of the world, and even in England under abnormal 
conditions, water can, and does, command a price, and 
there are cases in which this even applies to air. 

So far, we have considered resources as given, but in the^ 
order of society in which we live, the adaptation of means 
to ends is regulated through the mechanism of price. In 
catering for a household, or in any other form of economic 
Activity, which particular commodity is bought, and the 
quantity* bought, depend partly on its price, and partly 
on the price of -possible substitutes. And the matter does 
not end here, because in many cases the kind of com- 
modity chosen, as well as the amount of it, will be 
determined by factors that have nothing whatever to do 
with the end in question. ExpQ;^ture on food ihay be 
conditioned by a desire for furniture renewals; household 
expenditure in general may be balanced against such 
alternatives as holidays, children's education, and the 
desire to make provision for old age. But whether we. 
consider the matter from the point of view of goods, or 
frohi the standpoint of price, the principles laid down 
above hold good. 

7. Margins, and Diminishing Marginal Significance 

The principle of the diminishing utility of the services 
afforded by the gradual enlargement of a stock of resources 
leads us to the question of margins. We have already 
seen that our imaginary Robinson Crusoe devoted his 
increasing supply of corn to less and less urgent uses. 
Now the least important use to which a given supply is 
put is the marginal use, and the portion of the resources 
applied to that use is the marginal part of th^ supply* In 
the ' case of the use, it is the want that is just worth 
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satisf 3 ring, under the existing conditions of supply, and "the 
one that would remain unsatisfied, if for any reason what- 
ever the supply were slightly ciuiailed. In the case of the 
supply, it is that part of it that is just worth while to 
obtain. After the child has gathered a certain number of 
strawberries a point is reached at which the satisfaction 
derived from an extra berry would be less than that 
‘derived from another employment; Or, to take a more 
concrete example, a housewife buys plums, say pound by 
pound^ to provide for all their alternative uses, but sooner 
or later she estimates that the money spent on an extra 
pound could be expended to .better advantage on some- 
thing else. The last pound purchased, i.e. the pound that 
was just worth the price to her, and the ©ne that would 
not have been purchased had the price risen slightly, is 
the marginal pound. 

Again, to view the matter from another angle, if we 
bring all possible purchases into relation with a commodity 
in order of the intensity of their effective demands, the 
purchaser to whom the commodity is just worth its given 
price and who would not have bought at a slightly higher 
price is the marginal purchaser. 

Now to prevent misconception, one or two points must 
be emphasised. The inargm is not a faed point, andit ^is 
nol^ an It depends ultimately on end s, 

and immediately on supply, and in a monet^y economy! 
on pn^. As the margin islOie ^int at which further : 
acquisitions of a commodity will be discontinued for; 
reasofts given above, it will advance and recede with every 1 
expansion and contraction of the available supply. The 1 
reason is that, as has already been explained, when the 
supply expands, the commodity in question will be put to 
le^ urgent uses; on the other hand, as the supply contracts 
Jthe lowest use to which the commodity will be put will be 

^ It is convenient to. put the argument in this form, but not 
essenti^. 
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a relatively more important one, but in either case the 
miM^gin wiU still exist in relation to the supply, only its 
position will have changed. 

If we now turn to the marginal purchaser it is clear that 
his position will rise of fall with changes in supply reflected 
in price. As the price gradually rises so does the marginal 
purchaser in the scale of effective demand, while on the 
other hand as the price falls new purchasers step in at the 
margin. Whichever way we approach the margin we see 
that it is a moving margin, and related to supply, or 
• supply reflected in price. 

The nnarginal utility^ of any commodity, then, is’ 
measured by the gain or loss of utility of a slight increment 
or decrement to a given supply. It is not necessarily a 
specific unit. All the units of the supply may be identical 
in quality, and hence interchangeable, to that in a sense, 
aU may be regarded as marginal units with qhanging 
conditions. It is true that in sotne cases a supply may be 
composed of units differing in quality, land, for example, 
and machines in a factory, and in this case it has become 
custouiary to describe the worst grade of land, and the 
most obsolete machine as marginal, simply because if for 
any reason supply were decreased, this land and this 
machine would probably, but not necessarily, go out of 
use |u:st. But they are not marginal by virtue of any 
quality, or lack of quality in themselves, but simply in 
relation to the supply demanded. If for any reason supply 
must be curtailed, some land and some machines ipust go 
out of use, and the result is the same whether these factors 
are identical or vary in quality.* 

^ Later on in the book we shall substitute the term marginal 
significance, 

* This point will be stressed in several chapters. Because, moat 
factors of production can be graded according to efficiency it has 
the custom in many tes:tbooks to class the least efficient factor 
«|t»\the mai^nal one on the assumption that it Would al^3rs enter 
the supply last, and leave it first. This is doubtless trr^in some 
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The fact that the total utility of any supply of resources 
possessed by any one increases as the amount of the supply 
increasej^, though at a decreasing rate up to a maximum point, 
while tftkjparginal utility of the commodity diminishes with 
every increase m the amount of that supply, can be 
illu$trated by the aid of a little elementary mathematics. 

^ Suppose y = 50 + is the equation of the curve 

of total utility of a commodity. 

dy 

Then the first derived function, ~ 3 ^ 6^"^® 

the marginal utility of the successive units of the commodity. * 
Now if we give x the successive values i, 2, 3 . . we get 
the foUo'wing result ; — 


Value 

OF;r. 

Total Utility 
OR Values of y. 

Differences. 

Marginal Utility 

OR Values of 3“ . 

dx 

I 

79 


28 

2 

106 

27 

26 

3 

131 

25 

24 

4 

154 

23 

22 

5 

175 

21 

20 

• • 

• . • • 

• • 
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• . 


• # 

.... 

• • 


13 

271 

. . 

4 

14 

274 

3 

2 

15 

275 

1 

0 

• « 

16 

17 

*74 

271 

— I 

— 3 ^ 



cases, but it does not necessarily follow at alL The increment of 
any factor last to enter a given supply is that which has been held 
back by the force of profitable employment elsewhere, and it has 
C^ly been brought in by a rise in the price of its services. Conversely, 
a fall in price would drive it back to its old employment if that were 
still available. Any unit of a supply may prove to be the marginal 
Q|ie with a sufficient change in price, or, what comes to the same 
f^ing, if the supply has to be reduced. It is more correct and gives 
rise to much" less occasion for errors if we ignore differences in^ 
l^cfency and look solely at changes in supply. 
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The total utility increases up to the fifteenth unit, when 
it at a maximum, but whereas the second unit of the 
commodity increases the total utility by 27 units of u4:ility, 
the third unit of the commodity brings an increase ©f only 
’ 25 units of utility, and the fifteenth unit of the commodity 
an increase of only one unit of utility. The marginal 
utility decreases from the first unit and reaches zero when^ 
the total utility is at a maximum. 

It must be remembered, however, that the above table 
merely illustrates a mathematicallaw of relative change in 
two related quantities. The .figures, apart from being! 
hypothetical, must not be interpreted in any quantitative! 
sense. Neither total nor marginal utility can be quan-j 
titatively measured,, but if we could measure total utility 
then marginal utility would decrease in accordance with 
mathematical laws as the total utility increased. It will 
be shown in the next chapter that it is not necessary to a 
theory of value that utility shoulcf^be measured, and that 
the term marginal utility can be replaced by another 
concept which avoids this difficulty. It is better, therefore, 
to spejak of marginal significance in relation to supply 
rather than of diminishing marginal utility. 

Jn certain exceptional cases the curve may be such 
that the marginal utility may rise at first, but it always 
falls in the long run. It becomes zero when the indi- 
vidual is indifferent to further possession or consumption, 
because this would take the total utility past the 
maximum point. 

The great majority of economic goods are so limited in 
quantity that the man of moderate means who desires 
them at all can afford to buy them only up to a certain 
point, but he would have continued to procure thi^m had 
they been free goods. Thus the average man must cease 
to buy goods at a point where they will still give him a 
positive though diminishing marginal utility, and before 
the point at which their total utility is at a maximtim. 
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8. 13 i 6 Importance of Margins 

In .actual normal circumstances we are seldom con- 
cerned with total utilities afforded by commodities or 
services, but only with the least valued portion, of the 
supply. The reason is that the question seldom arises of 
going without food, clothing, or furniture altogether. On 
ffthe other hand, most people are daily considering the 
advisability of slightly increasing or decreasing the supplies 
of these commodities among others. As we ascend in the 
scale of wealth the nature of the wants or ends changes, 
but the general principle holds for all cases. Attention* 
fterefore, is always directed to the units in the nSighbour.- 
hood of the margin^ because it Js at the margin that all 
choice is made. 

In choosing between alternative commodities, or in 
devoting resources between competing ends, it is alwaysl 
marginal units with which we are concerned, and these! 
alone determine our conduct, which as rational individuals ■ 
should be directed so as to secure the same marginal 
satisfaction in whatever channel a given part of our 
resources is invested. 

This simple theorem illustrates the vital importance of 
margins with respect to our conduct. Suppose, for 
example, that I estimate the marginal worth of a second- 
hand motor car to be £50, I shall purchase it if the sunx of 
the marginal satisfactions of the various competing wants 
of the moment appears to be not. greater than £50. 

, The. reason for this is not far to seek. By purchasing 
the motor car, 1 shall gain a slight excess of satisfaction 
oyer M^hat would have been obtained had I expended the £50 
on any „other single purchase, or distributed it in various 
amoui^ts by the purchase of a number of objects. Unless 
the n^^inal satisfactions derived from the different ways 
. in wllicb I have expended my resources, whether of money 
or goods^ are ^ual, I have not reached a position of stable 
^^equilibrium. It wgi d^ly to my interest to with^ra^y 
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resdurces from the uses in which their marginal utility is 
low^ to increase the supply at points at which the marginal 
utffity is hi g h. But this tr^sfer of^r^ rai^» 

the jnarginal returns in the'first direction, and lower them 
in the -second, and th^ process will be continued u^il the 
returns at every margin have been equalised. This 
principle is known ats the law of equi-marginal returns. 

This leads us to the question of what Wicksteed call5 
the relative scale. Every person, consciously or otherwise, 
arranges his valuations of marginal resources in relation 
to ends in a scale of importance; or to look at the matter 
Trom another angle, he arranges his wants in relation 
to resources in a definite order, placing the most urgent first, 
and the others* in a descending scale, down to the want that 
is only just worth satisfying with the resources in hand, or 
what in practice amounts to the same thing, at current prices. 

This scale is not of fixed length. It lengthens as 
resources become more plentitplj and shortens* corres- 
pondingly as resources become more scarce, for certain 
wants are satisfied or neglected according to the state of 
our resources. The order on the scale, too, is not neces- 
sarily 'constant. New wants constantly enter and distur]? 
the sequence, and apart from that, any existing series of 
wants may change in relative importance as the quantity 
of our resources changes. 

•The order on the scale need not be a rational one, but, 
rational or irrational, it exists in the mind of every human 
being, and is as universal as the principles of relative 
scarcity, and the diminishing marginal utilities of Services 
and commodities as the supply is increased. 

In one sense, these scales are individual, i.e. they are 
constructed by individuals according to their estimate of the 
order of importance of their wants. But it is quite legitimate 
to speak of a communal scale, or perhaps more accurately, 
of communal scales, for these individuals are not isolated 
entities, but individuals with tastes and prejudices moulded 
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by the social environment in which they have been born 
and reared. The scales of normal individuals of the same 
• social class, therefore, tend to a rough correspondence, ’at 
certain points at any rate ; hence it is possible to draw up 
a communal scale for normal individuals of the same class, 
and what applies to individuals of one social class, applies 
to some extent between the different classes that constitute 
^society. 

It is possible, therefore, theoretically, to draw up a 
relative scale for the whole community that would approxi- 
mate at some important points to the scales of normal 
individual members, and at a greater number of pbints to* 
the relative communal scales of the different sociaf classes. 

Once again, before leaving this subject, it must be 
emphasised, to prevent misconceptions, that there is 
nothing rigid about the content of this principle, but 
whatever modification the content may undergo, the 
principle itself remains constant and universal. The three 
principles discussed in this chapter provide a firm founda- 
tion for a unified system of Economics, and once they are 
grasped, all that remains is to work out their implications 
through the different aspects of the subject. 

9. Some Objections to the Marginal Theory 

Self-evident as the marginal theory is, when viewed 
from a proper angle, as a rational explanation of the 
way we naturally distribute our resources, material and 
immaterial, it cannot be said to be accepted universally 
in air its implications. Very few economists reject it 
entirely, but many still refuse to regard it as the main- 
spring of the subject, and retain it as complementary to 
the cost of production theory of the English Classical 
School of Political Economy, or to some modification of 
that theory. This matter will be considered in the next 
chapter; all that we shall discuss here is some apparent 
internal objections to the theory. 
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In the case of ordinary physical needs which obviously 
quickly reach satiety, diminisliing significance is freely 
conceded, but it is argued that the case is otherwise with ’ 
respect to money and non-material satisfactions. It is 
true, of course, that with certain men ther desire to make 
money increases progressively with their wealth; this, 
however, does not invalidate the principle that the marginal 
significance of any particular sum of money has declined* 
as the income has increased. This is a fact demonstrable 
by observation and experience. 

There is no valid justification for placing non-material 
pleasure^ in a separate category. No doubt, the more I 
read the more I want to read, but why ? Simply because 
through reading, my tastes and interests have expanded. 
In other words, I am on a higher plane than I was 
originally, that is to say, I am a different person. Had my 
tastes and interests remained constant, the pleasure gained 
from reading would have quickly* declined, and unless I 
change incessantly I must finally reach a level at which 
the pleasure diminishes. 

Marginal significance and price do coincide theoreti- 
cally, but it does not follow that they always do so in 
practice. Errors of judgment are bound to occur, and 
frictions are alwdys present in a dynamic world to some 
degree. 

Most of us are creatures of habit to some extent, there- 
fore we tend to treat certain items of expenditure as 
routine expenses. For ‘this reason, our marginal returns 
are not always. equalised, especially where, through* force 
of custom, over-expenditure does not press seriously upon 
income. But it is easy to exaggerate the significance of 
this, because even in the, case of routine expenditure of 
any size, we cannot, in the long run, avoid the question, 
is it worth while to curtail it in some detail or details in 
view oi new demands that have recently arisen? The 
annual holiday is a case in point with many people. 
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But the objection most frequently met with, is that we 
do not always consume goods in a series of small continuous 
' increnients, which the theory appears to assume; hence, 
and this applies with special force to durable goods, 
marginal significance may diverge considerably from price. 
Tliis is the ground on which Hobson and Cassel have 
rested their attacks. 

It is true, of course, that in the case of a house, the 
initial purchase is the final one, but this does not really 
affect the position. The distinction between isolated and 
recurrent expenditure is not an ultimate one, but one 
merely dependent on the nature of the goods in question* 
Foodstuffs are bought in small quantities from day to day 
for obvious reasons. Coal and clothing *are bought in 
larger, but still relatively small quantities, owing to the 
difficulty of storage, changes of fashion, and the fact 
that most people receive their wages or salaries in small 
amounts at frequent intervals. But it is quite legitimate 
to regard these expenditures as at the rate of so much 
per year, or any other period. Conversely, the purchase 
of a house or any durable good can be regarded in precisely 
the same way. 

A house purchased for £i,ooo cash can be regarded 
as purchased at a rate per annum, moilth, or even day, 
and as a matter of fact it is on this principle that most 
people purchase their durable goods. Whether goods are 
purchased outright or by instalments, depends mainly on 
a person's resources. 

Frorn the point of view of distributing our resources, 
goods do not fall within different categories. In both cases 
alike the fact that marginal significances decline as supplies 
increase is the factor that determines our choice between 
uses of different resources. 

The matter may be looked at from another angle which 
may throw further light on the problem. Just as flour, 
salt, and milk have alternative uses, so durable goods like 
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clothing, houses, and motors possess not one, but varfous 
utilities. A house, for example, affords not only shelter, 
but convenience, prestige, and so on. If tlie good as a 
whole has not a marginal significance for anyone, there is 
some aspect of it that has, and which thiis reduces it to 
the same denomination as other goods which are beyond 
reproach from the standpoint of this theory. 

Another objection urged is that marginal price often ’ 
depends not only on the marginal significance of the thing 
concerned, but also on the next alternative use for the 
money. This is quite true, but although it may be valid 
against some of the earlier presentations of the theory, it 
has no force here, because throughout our exposition, the 
interdependence of commodities and ends or wants has 
formed an integral part of the argument. 

Hobson: Industrial System (Appendix on Clark), raises a 
more subtle objection. He argues that industrial production 
is the result of an organic, not a mechanical, compound of 
land, labour, and capital, and that in consequence, any 
attempt to measure the contribution to the total product 
made by each factor by the device of measuring the 
effe'cts of the withdrawal of marginal units of these factors, 
must give an inaccurate result. Because the factors are 
organically combined the withdrawal of a marginal unit of 
one factor would decrease the product by more than can be 
attributed to that unit. The sum of the marginal products 
thus calculated, multiplied by the number of units of each 
factor, would fail to coincide with the total product. 

Hobson is weH answered in Knight: Risk, Uncertainty, 
and Prop. The fallacy lies in fixing attention on relatively 
large blocks of resources in comparison with others, and is 
reajily only a particular aspect of the case discussed on a 
previous page. The essence of the marginal argument is^ 
that the marginal units must be small relative to the" 
supply in use, and in modem industry this is usually the 
case. In any event, as Knight points out, any error arising 
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from this source is not likely to be great. As a rule, it is 
not necessary to break up a combination to measure the 
‘ marginal significance of a factor. Where the factors of 
production can be combined in variable proportions; two 
different combfnations that give the same result 'can be 
compared. 

*10. The Law of Demand 

The law of demand can now be formulated more definitely 
with respect to everyday conditions. 

Demand has a more concrete meaning than desire; we 
may say that “ The demand of a person for a commodity 
at a certain price is the amount he is willing to buy at 
that price.'' Demand, like desire, is individual, but also 
it depends on and varies with the price. 

A housewife estimates roughly the total price of each 
article she buys, and increases or lessens her stock as prices 
fall or Vise. Take a concrete example, e.g. butter; in this 
case she will be concerned not so much with the amount of 
butter on hand as on the amount bought per week; no 
new principle is thus involved, for the laws which apply to 
size of stock will apply eqdally to the amount bought in a 
certain time. We must, however, change our unit, synd 
speak not of pounds of butter possesseci, but of pounds 
bought per week; our unit may thus be one pound of 
butter per week. The following table will then suggest Ithe 
influence of price changes on demand. 

Such a table is known as a Demand Schedule. The 
compilation of such a list is of some practical difficulty; 
it might be supposed that statistics of prices and sales in 
previous years, or periods of time would furnish the 
necessary information, but the habits and tastes of the 
people, and other circumstances, are continually changing. 
The compilation of a demand schedule requires special 
knowledge, and experience. Here, however, we are only 
concerned with the general law of price formation ; individual 
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demand in the economic sense is a meaningless term unless 
th.e price of the article in question is given. 

Price. Demand. 

i/- per pound 5 pounds. 

2/- M „ 3 

3/" M M 

4 /“ ‘ i y> 

5/“ »i •» i >t 

The laws of individual demand apply so well in the case 
•of group demand that little is gained by an attempt at 
separation; in some ways the latter is more useful in 
economic study; it is also steadier and easier to estimate. 
The total demand for a commodity at a given price under 
given conditions is the sum of the separate demands of the 
individuals in the group concerned. Group demand is 
often fairly steady because the individual peculiarities of 
different consumers tend to neutralise each other; also, a 
man's demand for, e,g. motor cars, is most uneven as, 
owing to the huge price of a car, a second car will in 
normal circumstances give him far less utility than did 
the first; if, however, a dealer is in contact with a large 
number of well-to-do men, he finds his sales to be fairly 
constant. The law of demand may then be stated: — 
demand increases when the price falls, and vice versa. 

The law of demand is not a quantitative statement; a 
schedule is not absolute, but varies for difiEerent persons 
and for different commodities; it may even alter for the 
same person in relation to the same commodity. An 
“ increase of demand " or a “ raising of the demand 
schedule " is possible; the purchaser will then be willing 
to take a greater quantity than before for each separate 
price. In any particular schedule, again, there is no 
simple relation between price and demand; e,g. it is only 
rarely* and accidentally that the doubling of price will 
exactly halve the amount bought. If the price of salt is 
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doutled, there will be little change in the amount bought, 
but if that of amusements is doubled, the demand may be 
much less than half what it was. 

It should also be noted that a demand schedule for 'any 
good makes the’ assumption that the prices of all* other 
things remain constant. The amount of any commodity 
that an individual is prepared to buy depends not only on 
the price of that commodity, but on the prices of other 
things as well. The demand for motor cars of a certain 
horse-power depends on the price of petrol, oil, the amount 
of the tax and insurance, etc., as well as on the price of . 
the car. Changes in the cost of these items will affect the 
demand for cars at a given price; the direction of a 
schedule, or the shape of a demand curve thus changes 
continually. 

As a general rule a demand curve slopes downwards 
from left towards the right. That follows from the law of 
diminishing marginal utility. As the price falls existing 
buyers tend to buy more than before, and new buyers, 
formerly excluded by the higher price, now begin to 
purchase. 

• There are, however, one or two exceptions to this rule 
that have been pointed out by Wicksell ^nd others. In 
some cases a rise in price may stimulate demand, and 
cause a curve to slope upwards for some distance, but in 
the long mn it must fall again. A rise in the price of 
certain commodities may increase the demand for them 
by making them more fashionable. A rise in the price of 
Consols may induce speculators to buy in the hope of a 
further rise. In the case of the poorer classes a rise in the 
price of a commodity may cause many people to curtail 
their expenditure on substitutes, and complementary 
goods, and to buy more of the commodity at the higher 
price than before.^ These exceptional cases, however, do 
not invalidate the general law. 

^See Wicksell: JLecHtres, and Benham, Economics^ 
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11. Elasticity of Demand 

If a slight rise in price is followed .by a large decrease in , 
the amount bought, demand is said to be elastic; it will 
also happen normally that a slight fall in price will lead to 
a large increase in purchases. If, on the other hand, the 
derriand remains relatively constant for slight changes in 
price, the demand is said to be inelastic. When a slight * 
change in price causes an exactly proportionate change in 
demand, the elasticity is said to be unity. 

From the concept of elasticity several propositions 
follow: — ^When the elasticity of demand for a commodity 
is unity, 'slight changes in price will not change the total 
amount of money spent on that commodity. If the elasti- 
city is greater than unity a slight fall in price will increase, 
and a slight rise in price will decrease, the total amount of 
money expended on the commodity. On the other hand, 
when the deqiand is inelastic, a^ slight fall in price will 
decrease, and a slight rise in price will increase, the total 
amount of money spent on the commodity. 

The elasticity of demand is not constant for all parts of 
a curve, as it is influenced by many circumstances. 

Perhaps the best example of an inelastic commodity in 
England is that of salt; this is a necessary article and a 
very cheap one, and these facts, on the whole, imply 
inelasticity. -Most necessary commodities, and also some 
very cheap ones, are subject to inelastic demand. Cases 
of elastic demand are less clearly recognised, but it may 
be said on the whole that those goods which are luxuries 
and are very high-priced, relative to a particular social 
class, wiU be subject to an elastic demand, as regards that 
particular class. The demand for admission to a football 
match is inelastic to a man of means, for the price to him 
is low> but it is very elastic to the errand-boy; the demand 
for shfhd accommodation is elastic to the middlerclass 
enthusiast, but inelastic to the rich man, though the 
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utility of superior accommodation to some poorer men 
might be so great in relation to their marginal utility of 
’ money that this particular demand might be inelastic. 
What a rich man considers a low-priced necessity, a poorer 
man may regard as a high-priced luxury, and the ’degrees 
of Elasticity will vary in the two cases. 

. Further, elasticity varies at different levels of the 
schedule: the demand for sugar before the war was 
inelastic for the rich, but elastic as regards the poorest 
classes. In some countries, salt is so limited in quantity 
that the demand for it is elastic. Again, if the supply of 
any commodity whatever is so increased that t»he price 
falls sufficiently, the demand for it becomes inelastic: if 
diamonds were so common that they fillea the markets to 
overflowing, the demand for them would become inelastic. 
If they were highly prized, but extremely rare, the demand 
for thqm would be elastic for all classes; under present 
conditions, demand is 'inelastic in the case of some 
millionaires. If diamonds gradually fell in price, elasticity 
would decrease for richer men at each successive fall, 
while remaining high for those who could just. afford 
to buy them. 

Many factors may influence the elasticity of demand for 
any good or service. Demand will tend to be elastic in 
proportion to the number of substitutes available;^ a 
slight rise in price will cause more or less substitution of an 
alternative commodity, and conversely, a slight fall in 
price will transfer to the commodity some demand from 
alternative goods. 

If a good, or a service can be used for several different 
purposes the demand for it will be elastic, as a slight fall 
in price vdll cause the commodity to be used for purposes 
not worth while before. 

The statement that luxury goods have a highly elastic 
demand needs qualiflcation. Some so-called luxuries may 
have an inelastic demand over a range of prices; at the 
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same time, in many cases, the less necessary a gooci is 
judged by an individual, the more readily will his demand 
expand with a slight fall in price. Slight price changes' 
have little effect on the demand for commodities such as 
salt, but where a good is sold at a relatively high price 
when supplied in small quantities, elasticity tends to 
increase rapidly with every fall in price. The usual 
demand curve slopes steeply near the origin (low elasticity), 
and then gradually flattens as it approaches the horizontal 
axis (high elasticity). 

. The elasticity of demand for a factor of production varies 
with th« importance of its r61e in the production of a good. 
If its hire price is small in relation to total costs, a slight 
fall in commodity prices would not throw any fact of the 
factor out of employment. The demand for many durable 
goods such as machines and motor cars may be fairly 
elastic in the short period because the time of their 
replacement is not fixed. A slight rise in price may cause 
them to remain longer than their normal time in use. 

The construction of a demand curve presents no diffi- 
culty ,to anyone familiar with graphical methods. As an 
e^tample, the following demand schedule may be considered. 


Pnee, 
IS. per lb, 
2s. „ 

3s. » 

4s. ,, 

5s.. ,, 


Demand, 
5ilb. 
3^ >» 

2 



From these data, a Demand Curve may be constructed, 
using squared paper. The first step is to decide what 
scales shall be used. Suppose that demand is measured 
horizontally and price vertically. If the size of the paper 
permits, it may be convenient to let one square measured 
horizbntally represent one pound, undone square measured 
vertically represent one shilling; but other ^ales may be 
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more convenient. It is not necessary to use the same 
scale for a unit of weight and a unit of price, but if t^is 
is not done, the fact must be noted. 

In Fig. I, unit amount is represented by one large 
square in each case. The next step is to " plot'” the 
points representing the data in the schedule. Two 
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perpendicular lines are taken as ” axes " ; the point 
at which they cross is the " origin.” The paper is arranged 
so thnt the origin is at the bottom left-hand comer, the 
two axes being horizontal and vertical respectively. 

Thiia the 5s. line will be horizontal, five squares above 
the bnrizontal axis; from the origin, five squares are 
meastured vertically, and the horizontal line throu^ the 
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point thus obtained is the line required. At this price, 
half a pound is sold. The half-pound line is vertical, 
half a square to the right of the vertical axis; it is found 
by measuring half a square horizontally to the right of 
the origin, and drawing a vertical line through the point 
obtained. The point at which these two lines cross 
represents, at the same time, both 5s. and half a pound; 
it is marked in an appropriate manner. The four other 
items in the schedule are then represented by points 
found in the same way. 

Now it is . not likely that there will be sudden jerks in 
the amqunt demanded, as price rises or falls continuously, 
especially if the schedule is collective and not individual. 
It is probable ‘that demand will vary between the points 
actually marked in a manner which may be predicted 
approximately from the general lie of these points. Thus 
if the points plotted are in a straight line, it is probable 
that if other data are obtained and the schedule made more 
complete, the new points which can then be plotted will 
lie on or near the same straight line. More generally, the 
points actually obtained will appear to lie on a smooth 
curve; if such a curve can be drawn to include the plotted 
points, it is likely that it will represent approximately 
tHe general lie ol the points that would be obtained if an 
enormous number of items were obtained in the same 
schedule between the same limits. Thus it is often possible 
to obtain a few representative points on a graph, spaced 
at regular intervals so* that a continuous curve can be 
drawn; it will then be possible to predict with some 
accuracy the demand which would exist at a price which is 
not represented in the schedule, but which lies between 
two prices which are given. Thus, in the figure, it seems 
that the demand at is. 6d. would be about 4^ lb. 

A rimilar graph could have been plotted by measuring 
demand vertically and price horizontally, but its appear- 
ance ^ould as a rule be differ^t. It is advisable to adopt 
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a convention in this matter; it is usual to measure demand 
horizontally. 

• A peculiarity of the demand curve arises from the 
existence of the law of demand; as an increase in price 
means a shrinkage of demand, it is plain that the curve 
will slope downwards from left to right; it is then said to 
slope negatively. If a curve slopes upwards from left to 
right, it is said to slope positively. 

A demand curve is a useful aid to the understanding of 
the meaning of elasticity of demand. If the curve is 
steep at any point, it follows that a large fall in price 
from that represented by the point will occasioij only a 
small increase in demand; other things being equal, 
therefore, the steeper the demand curve the more inelastic 
is demand. Elasticity, however, depends on proportionate 
and not absolute changes in price and demand; it thus 
depends on the position of the point on the curve as well 
as on steepness. 

Let P be any point on the demand curve in Fig. i. Tt 
is the tangent at P. Then Marshall's formula gives the 
elasticity of demand at P as the ratio of PT : P^., This 
ratio could also be expressed hy TB \ OB or OA ; At. 
If PT = 2 Pt, the elasticity of demand js 2, or in other 
words, a fall in price of one per cent, would increase the 
demand by 2 per cent. If PT = Pt, the elasticity , of 
demand is unity. 

The non-mathematical student .must accept the state- 
ment ‘that a curve caA be drawn which everywhere 
represents unit elasticity. If any point is taken on such 
a curve the product of the perpendicular distances from the 
two axes is always the same. In economic terms if the 
product of price and quantity is always the .same, i.e. if 
the same total amount of money is paid whatever the 
price per unit, elasticity is unity. If at any point the 
demand curve in question is steeper than the rectangular 
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hyperbola " through the point, elasticity under the given 
conditions is less than i, and vice versa. 

If the curve had been drawn so that price was measured 
horizontally and demand vertically, greater steepness 
would imply greater elasticity, and vice versa. Elasticity 
is one of the fundamental concepts of modem Economics. 
As we shall see later, it applies to supply, and to the rate 
at which one factor can* be substituted for another, as well ‘ 
as to demand. 

12. Factors that Cause a Change in Demand 

Many factors tend to either increase or decrease the 
demand, in some cases for particular goods, in other cases 
for commodities in general. 

In the short period the general state of trade has a very 
important influence on the demand for most commodities. 
Wlien trade is booming, the demand for all commodities 
tends to increase, though not necessarily in the* same 
proportion; on the other hand, during a trade depression, 
the demand for most commodities tends to be curtailed. 

The demand for any individual commodity is affected in 
the short period, and probably in the long period too, by^ 
the price changes of other goods. A rise in the price of B, 
or'C, etc., is likely to reduce the demand for A, for, as a 
general rule, when more is spent in one direction, expendi- 
ture must be- contracted in another; conversely, a fall in 
the price of B, or C, etc., may possibly increase the 
demand for A. This is even more true in cases when goods 
either substitute each other or are used jointly with each 
other. A rise in the price of butter would tend to increase 
the demand for margarine, for example; an increase in the 
demand for tea, due to a fall in the price of tea, would 
be likely to increase the demand for sugar, and possibly 
cream. 

Evejj in the fairly short period, tastes and fashions 
change considerably; the development of the motor car 
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has made eertain industries connected with the horse — the 
making of saddles, harness, whips, etc. — almost obsolete. 

In the long period the two main factors that influence 
demand are changes in the size of the population, and 
changes in the-amount of the real income per head of the 
population. A rise in the average real income per head of 
the population may not increase the demand for the 
primary necessities of life — ^food, clothing, and shelter — ^but 
it will increase the demand for the so-called luxuries. 
Even with respect to the primary necessities of life there 
will be some shifts of demand from the lower to the higher 
grades of these goods. 

An increase in the size of the population, especially when 
due to the birth rate, will stimulate the demand for food- 
stuffs, clothing, and shelter; it will have a very marked 
effect on the demand for commodities consumed by 
children and young per^ns. Conversely, a declining 
population, due to a falling birth rate, will decrease the 
demand for the primary necessities of life, and will increase 
the demand for the so-called luxury commodities. There 
will be fewer persons needing houses, food-stuffs, and 
clothing; and even if the average real income per head 
remained constant, the smaller family means that indi- 
viduals will have a higher proportion of income to spend 
as they please. 

12. Consumers’ Surplus 

The study of demand schedules led Marshall and others 
to the conception of consumers' surplus, and until very 
recently it occupied a place in all the textbooks. The 
moment, however, we recognise that utilities are not 
quantitatively measurable, or if at all, only in a very 
vague and indeterminate sense, the notion of consumers' 
surplus becomes misleading. We can, as we have seen, 
arrange utilities in a scale of descending order, and we can 
say that one utility is greater or less than another, but 
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the moment we attempt to give numerical precision to 
these magnitudes, and particularly when we translate them 
into monetary terms, we are in danger of reaching con- 
clusions that do not accord with plain common sense. As 
Professor Knight has pointed out, it may be true that a 
starving millionaire may be willing to give £100,000 for a 
sixpenny loaf, but it is a little difficult to believe that when 
he gets it for 6d. he* gains £99,999 19s. 6d. of surplus’ 
satisfaction. Professor Knight suggests, therefore, that in 
drawing utility curves the commodity axis should be 
omitted. Preference would be shown as increasing in a 
vertical ^direction, but the removal of the " x ” axis would 
take from the ordinates that definitely quantitative 
character which is suggested by the customary diagrams. 
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CHAPTER III 

VALUE 

1. Importance of Value 

The concept of value has always occupied a central 
position in treatises on Economics. In the language of 
the older textbooks, it cannot be neglected in the study 
of production; it cannot be understood apart from 
consumption; it permeates the study of distribution, 
and it has a vital connection with exchange. 

All this is quite correct, but when we examine the 
nature of the forces that determine the value of any 
commodity, we are confronted with a controversy that has 
been waged for over a century, and which has not yet 
ended. The main purpose of this chapter, therefore, will 
be to examine this controversy in some little detail with a 
view to a clear exposition of the correct solution. ‘ 

Value is often defined as the exchange qualities of a 
commodity, that is to say, the value of a commodity is 
the power it possesses of acquiring other goods, or services, 
by means of exchange. Translated into monetary terms 
this definition leads to the value of anything being its 
price, and for ordinary practical purposes, both may be 
accepted as useful working definitions.^ 

It should be remembered, however, that when we 
identify value with price it is marginal vsdues that we 
have in mind. Total values have little significance for 
economic conduct, because the problem of doing without 

^ ^me economists, Cassel, for example, argue that any attempt 
to get beyond price is sup^uOus, hut his critics object that he has 
only succeeded in disguising the notion; he has not eliminated it. 
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the whole of a good or service does not normally aTrise, 
but it is part of the routine of daily life to consider the 
question of slightly increasing expenditure in one direction,’ 
and of slightly decreasing it in another. This is especially 
true with reference to the factors of production. All 
forms of production require some combination of land, 
labour, and capital, " and none of these factors can be 
eliminated entirely. But the proportions of these factors* 
in any combination can be varied considerably, and 
marginal units move continually from one line of production 
to another. It is therefore marginal values with which we 
are maiijly concerned and in a state of equilibrium marginal 
values coincide with prices. 

The busines!^ of the economist, however, is to get behind 
surface phenomena to ultimate causes, and it is here that 
the controversy begins. But before passing to it directly, 
it is necessary to grasp clearly that in the discussion of 
scarcity of means in relation to ends; diminishing marginal 
significance, and relative scales, which formed the substance 
of the last chapter, we were really examining the forces 
that determine value without naming it explicitly. The 
value we assign to any commodity or service is obviously 
measured by the position the commodity or service 
occupies on our 'relative scale of preferences, and, as has 
already been shown, the relative scales of normal persons 
of *th‘e same class tend to a rough coincidence with respect 
to articles in general use, or that enter freely into the circle 
of exchange; hence a generalised notion of value is 
possible. 

As a provisional solution we may say that the value of 
any commodity or service depends immediately on the 
position it occupies on our relative scales of preferences, 
and more ultimately on its marginal significance, which in 
turn is determined by the relative scarcity of means in 
relatim to ends or wants. In a certain, sense it is true 
that exchange qualities are an fntegral part of the concept 
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of Value, because we live in an economic order of society 
organised on an exchange basis; but exchange in the narrow 
industrial sense is not fundamental to the concept, because,, 
as has been emphasised several times, all economic 
behaviour can be explained with reference to the ’home, 
in which exchange in the narrow industrial sense does 
not enter. 

2. The Principle of Substitution 

In the household economy, exchange in the commercial 
sense is replaced by substitution. The cases where one 
commodity can be wholly replaced by another unlike 
commodity are rare; on the other hand, the instances 
where a marginal increment of one good can be replaced 
by a marginal increment of another good without diminish- 
ing the satisfaction enjoyed are very common, and so are 
the cases in which substitution affords a means of increasing 
the possibilities of satisfaction. 

But the principle of substitution has a wider range than 
that of the household economy. Every act of exchange is 
an act of substitution, so that it may be said that substitu- 
tion is the keynote of all^economic activity. Outside the 
few possible exceptions of the household economy, all 
substitution is marginal substitution. ISio factor of pro- 
duction can be wholly replaced by another, but a certain 
proportion of any factor can be substituted by another. 
When a factor of production becomes relatively scarce its 
hire price rises. It becomes profitable, therefore, to use a 
little less of the scarce factor, and more of some substitute. 
But as soon as substitution begins, relative scarcities, and 
in consequence, the prices of the factors of production 
begin to change. The slightly decreased demand for the 
one iactor tends to lower its price; the increased demand 
for the substituting factor raises its price. Substitution 
will cease, therefore, when the marginal products of the 
factors concerned are proportional to their prices: 
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Substitution can also be viewed from another angle~ihat 
of the different uses to which a service or commodity may 
be’ put. But from either point of view it is clekr that* 
substitution will cease when the marginal returns of a 
service or a commodity .are equal in all fields of employment. 
Substitution has definite limits. 

3. Cost of Production Theory of Value 

The manner of viewing value in relation to order on a 
scale of preferences is relatively modem. The foundations 
of it were laid independently just after 1870, by Jevons in 
England, Walras in Switzerland, and Menger in Austria, 
and their work came immediately in conflict with a much 
older theory, 'sometimes called the labour theory, and 
sometimes called the cost of production theory of value. 
These two terms are often met with as different theories 
of value, but they are not fundamentally distinct, for the 
labour theory was only an attempt^ to reach the ultimate 
forces behind the monetary expenses of production which 
no one ever really claimed to be final. The cost of produc- 
tion theory was merely an entrepreneur's theory, a theory 
of the’ market-place; it was not a philosophical explanation 
of value. We shall see later that Ricardo resolved all 
monetary expenses into proportionate labour costs. 

As a corollary to his parable of the beaver and the deer, 
Adafti Smith observed in The Wealth of Nations that it is 
natural for commodities to exchange in the ratio of their 
labour costs, or in other words, for the value of three days 
labour to be greater than that of two; but the labouf theory 
was old when Adam Smith wrote. In its modem form it 
dates back to John Locke at the end of the seventeenth 
century, who wished to obtain a surer basis for property 
than natural law or theological sanctions; and it is not 
the least of life's little ironies that a theory forged initially 
as a defence of private property should be used in a later 
age to uproot the very foundations of that institution. 
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Hie labour theory had little practical importance until 
the Industrial Revolution changed the economic order of 
society,* and then what to Adam Smith seemed an obvious 
truism received its classic exposition through the hands of 
David Ricardo,' and was subsequently developed even 
more strongly by Karl Marx. 

The theory no doubt received an impetus because the 
notion that the value of anything is what it costs to 
produce seemed in accordance with plain common-sense, 
whether the problem is approached from the point of view 
of monetary expenses incurred, or from the point of view 
of the labour efforts behind these expenses. 

It is true that an exception had to be made in the case of 
certain commodities whose supply was fixed and which could 
not be replaced, as in the case of rare books and old masters, 
for in such cases no labour costs of production could apply.. 

It was also found necessary later to introduce a time 
distinction between long and short periods of supply, for 
in short periods, a scarcity of supply relative to the demand 
was found to raise the value of any durable good greatly 
beyond its original cost. To surmount this difficulty, 
therefore, a variant of the theory was introduced m the 
form of costs of reproduction. 

Reproduction, however, introduced ho fundamental 
modification of the substance of the theory; it was still a 
cost theory with the level of the costs changed either By 
alterations in the conditions of production, or through 
changes in the purchasing power of money. 

But the sheet anchor of the labour costs theory was the 
very important case of freely reproducible goods, for here 
the connection between costs and value or price appeared 
most clear. If the cost of production of an article rose — 
either the monetary expenses, or the real labour efforts 
behind these expenses — ^then the value of the products 
must rise correspondingly; and conversely, with every fall 
in these costs, the forces of competition must force down 
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the price of the goods produced. Every change in value 
and prices, so ran the argument, had its origin immediately 
in ‘variations in monetary costs, and ultimately m the* 
increase or decrease of the painful labour efforts in the 
background of these monetary expenses; *and among the 
orthodox economists this theory of value had the support 
of such great names as Adam Smith and David Ricardo. 
It win be shown later, however, that it is much more* 
correct to say that it is value that causes labour to be 
performed. 

4. Rise of the Marginal Utility Theory 

The first serjous attack on this tradition came, as we 
have already noted, from three economists, who, working 
independently about sixty years ago, assailed the theory 
that value is determined by costs, that is to say, by the 
amount of labour involved in the making of a commodity. 
In England, Jevons approached* the problem through 
mathematical methods, as did Walras in Switzerland. 
Menger in Austria came to similar conclusions through 
totally different lines of reasoning, and his work there has 
since been followed by that of Bohm-Bawerk and Wieser, aS 
Jevons in England was succeeded by Wicksteed. Ricardo 
had concentrated attention mainly on those reproducible 
goods which are in constant demand and for which the 
connection between value and cost seemed clearest. These 
writers, on the other hand, approached the problem from 
the side of deinand. 

To outline these theories in detail would involve a 
repetition of much of the substance of the last chapter. 
Attacking the problem from the side of demand, they 
developed the doctrine that the value of any service or 
commodity is determined by its marginal utility for any 
particular purpose, and their subsequent influence on 
economic doctrines has been immense. 
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6. The Dual Theory of Value 

Thege marginal theorists were* revolutionists. Super- 
ficially at any rate, they broke completely with the 

classical " tradition in fundamental doctrines, but the 
influence ot Ricardo and Mill was too deeply rooted to 
be lightly cast aside, and a compromise was effected by 
. most English economists which has still to-day numerous 
adherents in England and America. 

This compromise, of which Dr. Marshall was the most 
distinguished representative in England, consisted in 
grading commodities into two distinct categories, those 
whose value is governed by scarcity, that is to say, goods 
the supply of which cannot be increased by human efforts; 
and goods that can be freely reproduced. In the first 
place, demand was admitted to determine their value, but 
with respect to the second class of goods the emphasis was 
moved, to their cost of production. Between the extreme 
cases, value was conceived to be the resultant of two equal 
forces, demand and costs, and costs were interpreted on 
the lines laid down by Ricardo, the labour efforts behind 
and proportional to the monetary phenomena. Readers 
6f Marshall's Principles will be familiar with his illustration 
of the blades of the scissors, marginal utility and costs of 
production. Hobson likewise compared valpe to the 
keystone of an arch, supported on the equal forces, of 
supply and demand. 

It is easy to exaggerate the advance on the older theory 
made by the compromise. It is not altogether correct to 
say that the Ricardian theory ignored demand. In the 
case of fixed supply goods it had no option, and even in 
the case of freely reproducible goods the cost of reproduc- 
tion theory was a concession to the demand forces over a 
short and exceptional period. But demand forces were 
cemsidered rather in the nature of temporary frictions; 
in the long run, real costs determined value. 
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In the case of the dual theory different writers diverged 
in emphasis, but there was a strong tendency to regard 
deihand as a secondary force.^ Professor Robbins makes ‘ 
this very clear with respect to* Marshall from whom Jevons 
and Wicksteed differ as sharply on vital matters of doctrine 
as they do from Ricardo, and on the question of method, 
perhaps even more. It is very necessary, therefore, to. 
examine the nature and significance of costs very closely. 

6. The Ultimate Nature of Costs 

* Criticism of the above theories can best be made through 
an analysis of the notion of costs. For the " classical ” 
economists, and for Marshall, real costs were an independent 
and ultimate category in no way related to utility. In the 
final analysis, they were painful efforts. 

Briefly, Ricardo argued that the prices of commodities 
were proportional to the entrepygieur's expenses, ’ which 
in turn were proportional to the real labour efforts involved 
in their production. To reach this conclusion, he had to 
make two assumptions, firstly that labour was perfectly 
mobile’ between occupations in any one country, and 
secondly that labour was the only element used in the 
production of goods. Strictly speaking, he also made a 
third assumption which was that the different grades of 
labour are always combined in fixed proportions. Of 
course he was aware that, in production, labour is always 
used in conjunction with land and capital, but he eliminated 
these terms by supposing that prices were alwa)^ fixed by 
the expenses of production at the margin of cultivation 
where the rent of land was non-existent, and that capital 
was always used with labour in constant proportions. 

If these assumptions were true, it would follow, giVen 

perfect competition between entrepreneurs and labourers, 

« 

^ Pn Siis matter the introduction to the new edition of Wicksteed : 
Common Sense of Political B^Onomy, should be consulted. 
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tha’t wages would be equalised in all emplojnnents and 
that prices of commodities would be proportional to their 
costs in labour. 

That these assumptions are not true to-day needs no 
demonstration. The question of land rent cannot be 
considered until a later chapter, but it is a fact of experi- 
, ence that neither the various grades of labour nor labour 
and fixed capital, are combined in fixed proportions. 
Because substitution is possible to an extent more or less 
large between all the various resources of production, the 
proportions of the factors employed in any combination 
of resources is continually being changed as first* one and 
then another of these factors increases in relative scarcity. 
It is impossible, therefore, to maintain tUat any constant 
ratio exists between values and costs, and this conclusion 
accords with the experience of everyday life. 

Mor^ recent writers did not travel so far along that road 
as did Ricardo, but even Marshall in his exposition of the 
principle of diminishing utility stops short at the point 
where utility is balanced by the disutility of labour efforts; 
utility is always opposed to real labour costs. 

* Now in a certain immediate sense Marshall was correct; 
no theory could have been accepted by^ so many men, of 
genius had it been wholly false, but it is a partial 
explanation only, not an ultimate and final one! 

The errors charged to the labour theory were three : (i) 
that values are proportional to labour efforts involved in 
production; (2) that costs are an independent category; 
and (3) that labour is always a disutility, that is to say, a 
painful sacrifice. 

But if real costs are not labour efforts^ what are they ? 
Can we give an intelligible meaning at all to costs behind 
the phenomenon of monetary payments, a term which 
merely describes but which affords no clue to reality?. 

To attack the problem it is necessary to return to Adam 
Smith's illustration of the beaJVer and the deer. If 
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among a nation of hunters/* said Adam Smith, " it costs 
twice as much labour to kill a beaver as to kill a deer, 
then a beaver should be worth two deer." 

This example shows the labour cost^theory in its clearest 
form; rio question of rent ‘and interest entefs the problem, 
and the hunters may be assumed to work in isolation. 

Now at first sight it would appear impossible for the 
beaver and the deer to* exchange in any other than the 
above ratio, because if a man could obtain three deer in 
exchange for one beaver the deer hunters would cease to 
hpnt deer and divert their energies to the beavers, for with 
the same .expenditure of energy and labour, a man could 
obtain three deer by killing a beaver instead of only two 
deer by the direct process of hunting. 

But granting this, it does not follow at all that the 
beaver and the deer would continue to exchange in the 
ratio of their relative labour costs. This ratio would be 
preserved only on the condition that the relative desire for 
deer and beaver, and the relative numbers killed of each 
remained constant, and this requires assumptions not 
likely to be realised even in a society of primitive 
hunters. 

A much more satisfactory manner of looking at the 
problem in the terms laid down by Adam Smith is this. 
The hunter can kill deer or beaver with equal advantage 
to him^lf. If he requires deer, he can kiU it directly, or 
with precisely the same amount of trouble, kill a beaver 
and acquire the deer by exchange. He has thus a choice 
between equal alternatives, but, and this is the cardinal 
point, if he chooses one method he must give up the other. 
He cannot, on th^ h5q^thesis of specialisation, hunt both 
at the same time. 

Now let us alter the terms of the problem slightly, and 
suppose that no exchange is possible. Two deer are just 
as desirable as a beaver; both represent equal expenditures 
of time and energy. But if he hunts the beaver he must 
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giVe up the deer, and if he hunts the deer he must give up 
the beaver. This is the real significance of the problem, 
and one which Smith quite overlooked. 

Economic goods are scarce commodities, and what is of 
equal importance though often neglected in these discus- 
sions, space and time, the latter especially, are strictly 
limited. Scarce goods and time used for one purpose 
cannot therefore be used for another. The attainment of 
one end or purpose thus involves the relinquishing of an 
alternative one. (jThe real ultimate cost of anything, 
therefore, is the loss of that alternative use which mu^t 
Ite ^crificed when resources of any kind are deypted to a 
particular object^ This principle is of very far reaching 
and fundamental importance, and, apart from the question 
of costs, proves clearly that the narrow conception of 
Economics as the study of business relations in the 
production of goods is quite misleading. 

Robinson Crusoe, for example, decided on the expecta- 
tion of an attack by savages to strengthen the stockade 
in front of his cave. What is the real cost of these defence 
improvements to him ? Superficially, and on first 
thoughts, we might reply with the “ classical " school, 
the amount of disagreeable efforts involved. The matter, 
however, does not end here. But for the stockade, 
Robinson would not have remained idle in the sense of 
doing absolutely nothing. He would have occupied his 
time and energy to other purposes — to making clothing 
for the rainy season, or to improving his household utensils, 
or to building a boat, or to recreative purposes. Clearly, 
then, it is more fundamental to assert that the real cost of 
his stockade was not the painful efforts of chopping and 
^ggbig, but the loss of one of the above alternatives which . 
he might have had but for employing his time and energy 
ili a particular direction. 

In the actual concrete case, the reactions on behaviour 
become highly complex. It is probable that instead of 
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relinquishing the whole of one alternative, several would 
suffer modification, but that does not effect the general 
pririciple. 

But in many cases, particularly in a highly organised 
economic society, the satisfaction of a desire does not 
involve any effort at all. An extreme example will make 
this clear. A hungry tramp with worn-out footwear finds 
five shillings in the road. His two most urgent needs are 
a good meal, and repairs to his boots, and suppose for the 
sake of the argument, that each requires the expenditure of 
^ five shillings. In the end, he decides on the boot repairs, 
and contmues hungry. Now, what was the real cost of 
those boot repairs? It is a superficial reply to answer, 
the five shilling^. In a certain sense it is true, because he 
actually pays over five shillings in exchange for the repairs, 
but the ultimate significance involved in the choice of ends 
is the continued pangs of hunger that could have been 
appeased by expending the five shillings in another way. 

These simple illustrations have a universal application. 
They apply to all types of societies, and to all individuals, 
rich or , poor. Among savages, and among the poorer 
individuals of civilised societies, the alternatives relin- 
quished may be physical necessities, and the expenditure 
of labour energy may be involved. In the case of the 
morp fprtunate classes of advanced societies, the problem 
of the tramp, rather than that of Robinson Crusoe, occurs 
most frequently. Most of our desires are satisfied by 
resources that have little immediate* connection with effort 
at all, and which are certainly not acquired proportionally 
to effort. For the most part, we are distributing resources 
surplus to primary needs among alternative ends, but as 
resources are alwaj^ relatively scarce, any specific end can 
Ije attained only at the cost of relinquishing a particular 
alternative, or by a modification qi a group of alternative 
purposes. 
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In the last analysis, then, real costs are not entities, 
ultimate and independent of utility, but the sacrifice of 
competing demands. 

In the cost of production theory, and in the compromise, 
costs and demands always appeared as forces psycho- 
logically different in kind, but, as Wicksteed^ proves 
conclusively, there is no fundamental difference between 
the psychological forces in the minds of the buyers and 
sellers in the market. 

A, for example, attempts to sell his house by auction, 
but as a rule he places on it a reserve price below which 
he will not sell. If no one appears with a higher bid, fie 
withdraws it from the market. In other words, he really 
buys it back at the reserve price. It would be a little 
misleading to describe the seller as a buyer below a certain 
point, but so far as his economic effect on the market is 
concerned, this is what he really is. 

It used to be a common custom at auction sales of all 
kinds for sellers, whose identity was unknown to the 
crowd, to actually enter into competition, in order to force 
up the price. This question will be examined more fully in 
a later chapter on Markets; all that is desired to Establish 
at present is that there is no fundamental distinction 
between buyers and sellers, i.e. the fotces of supply and 
demand, the foundation of the older theories of value. 
Buyers and sellers are forces of demand operating at 
different seciions of the scale of prices. It is on this ground 
that Wicksteed has challenged the usual presentation of 
the curves of supply and demand; and indeed, it follows 
from what has been said above, that the separate upsloping 
supply curve gives colour to misleading notions. Wick- 
steed argues very forcibly, that the separate supply curve 
is really only a part of the demand curve, isolated aiwi 
reversed, for the sake of convenience. This is, of course, 


^ Common Sense of Political Economy, Vol. II., Ch. 4. 
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referring to ultimate facts, not to surface phenomena, and 
this distinction must be kept in mind wherever the 
argument appears to transcend plain common sense;^ 

It is not intended either to suggest a complete identifi- 
cation of buyers and sellers. They differ -too widely in 
outlook and purpose for that. But the psychological 
differences are, for the most part, differences of degree, 
and not as was once believed, differences of kind. 

Another qualification that should be noticed is that the 
theory of the supply curve as a disguised demand curve 
refers primarily to the cases where the supply is fixed." In 
tfie case of the long period supply curve the matter is 
different, but even there it is easy to exaggerate the 
psychological differences between the forces of demand 
and supply. 

7. The Significance of Costs of Production 

Costs of production, even wheh stated in terms of 
alternative commodities, though not the primary deter- 
minant of value, yet have an economic significance that 
is very ^definite and real, and, in an advanced industrial 
community, this significance can be examined most 
conveniently through the medium of the monetary 
expenses incurred by the entrepreneur during the process 
of production. 

All that has been said of the comparative or alternative 
nature of ultimate costs with respect to the isolated 
individual applies with equal force, and in precisely the 
same way, to production in an industrial society, and to the 
monetary costs of the entrepreneur, for it has been accepted 
since Ricardo that these expenses have some relation with 
the real phenomena in the background, though not neces- 
sarily to real labour costs. 

1 See Viricksteed : Common Sense of Political Economy, Vol. I., Ch. 4 ; 
also Knight: Ris , Uncertainty, and Profit, 
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. For the entrepreneur, costs are monetary expenses 
purely; they are the payments necessary to obtain 
command over the desired quantities of certain types of 
resources, that is to say, goods and services. Now the 
obvious significance of these costs lies in the fact that 
they determine the uses that wiU be made of any given 
set of resources. 

If resources are relatively scarce, they will command a 
high price, and a brake wiU. be applied to production, or 
its course will be deflected into channels in which the 
resistance of scarcity and high prices is less severe. The 
final result wiU be that either production as a whole will 
be curtailed, or else there will be a relative scarcity of 
particular products. 

Costs, therefore, affect the supply of products, i,e. they 
increase or diminish the relative scarcity of particular 
products, and for that matter the scarcity of products 
in general. Resources are always scarce relative to the 
demand, but there are varying degrees of scarcity, and 
these resources can be used in alternative ways. Which 
way is chosen is governed by the demand price of the 
product relative to ther demand prices of the products 
derived from alternative uses. Incidentally, this explains 
why the price of any good or service is what it is, and not 
something else. The reason is that a brake is constantly 
applied to the application of resources to any specific use, 
by the fact that there is a demand elsewhere for the scarce 
products derived from other uses. Very high light is shed 
on the whole problem of prices and their interdependence 
by this simple, and on reflection, obvious fact. 

Costs therefore affect prices by expanding or curtailing 
supplies, and in no other way. Whatever disutilities or 
painful efforts were involved in bringing the productive 
factors into being is quite irrelevant. They belong to the 
pai^t. The entrepreneur, and this applies to the private 
individual, is concerned only with the present and future. 
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His monetary expenses determine his conduct only to the 
extent of deciding which and how much of a* factor, i,e. 
type of resources, he shall-use, and the way he shall use it. 
This in turn determines the volume of the supply and 
indirectly the price of the products. 

If the demand price for any line of production falls so 
low that production becomes unprofitable, it is the signal 
that too great a quantity of productive resources has' 
drifted into that channel and that the supply must be 
reduced. This is effected by movements of resources to 
other lines of production where demand prices are high 
because ,of the relative scarcity of products. These 
movements cease as soon as supply of products is in equi- 
librium with demand at a given price. If the movement 
is carried too far, the supply of products in the first line of 
production will fall below the amount demanded; the 
demand price in that line of production will therefore rise, 
and the flow of resources will be reversed. 

It may seem at first glance that we have landed on 
ground not far removed from that of the cost of production 
theorists, for it was a fundamental part of their dogma that 
costs determined supply, and in turn, supply determined 
prices. 

Mevertheless, the ground though similar, is fundamentally 
different. It is not costs, however formulated, at least in 
the* old sense, that determine prices, but relative scarcity 
of products. Costs, as we have shown above, can influence 
relative scarcity, but only indirectly and secondarily. 
The ultimate influence governing prices and values'is the 
relative scarcity of products in relation to the demand; 
how this scarcity is caused, whether naturally or artifici^y, 
is a matter of indifference, because the final result is 
precisely the same. The difference between the causes of 
the Ibices and values of fixed supply goods, and freely 
reproctadble goods is one of degree only, and not one. of 
kind as was formerly supposed*. 
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Scarcity, as has been repeatedly emphasised, is a relative 
term only. It is meaningless except in relation to a 
demand. At any given moment, the supply of any resources 
in existence oscillates between a variety of uses, which are 
in effect a series of competing demands. If the demand 
estimate of the value of resources required for production 
in any one of these channels falls below the price necessary 
to attract the requisite supply to this particular use, future 
supplies will not be forthcoming; they will be deflected 
elsewhere. » 

The determining factor, therefore, is not the entre- 
preneur’s costs, but comes from competing dem^ds. In 
other words, it is competing demands to which supplies 
and costs adjust themselves. The onh sense in which 
costs exert any ultimate influence on prices and values is 
in the sacrifice of alternatives — ^termed by different writers 
alternative costs, opportunity costs, and comparative 
costs, in contradiction to real costs or painful disutilities. 
But as was shown early in this discussion, these costs are 
ultimately competing demands. The importance of these 
conclusions is dif&cult to over-estimate; as we shall see 
later, they have a vital xonnection with the pheiiomena 
of markets in general, and with the special problems of rent, 
interest, and wages, which are only particular aspects of 
the general law of price. 

8. 7he Distinction between' Private and Public Costs 
In this chapter the term cost has been used in the sense 
of cost to the individual, or private cost, but it should be 
noted that the term cost has another meaning; it can be 
considered from the standpoint of the community, as weU 
as from that of the individuaL 
In the conditions in which we live, the interests of the 
individual and the community do not necessarily coincide. 
Cpsfs to the individual may be greater or less than costs . 
to. the community. A firm may build a factory in. a 
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residential area, and the public may be inconvenienced in 
various ways — ^noise, smoke nuisance, depreciation ol 
property or neighbouring building sites, etc. Such a 
factory may involve the general public in loss greater than 
the cost of erection to the owner. 

The contrary case, however, is by no means uncommon — 
a railway line that raises the value of all the ‘surrounding , 
land, for example; but when'we speak of cost, as a general 
rule, it is private cost that we have in mind. 

9. The Marginal Theory 

As neither the cost of production nor the dual theory 
affords an ultimate explanation of values and prices, we 
are thus driven* back to the marginal theory* It should 
now be clear that the commonplace of the older books, viz 
that the criticisms of the new school had an immense 
influence X)n Economics but the attempt to overtupi the 
classical system and rebuild the subject on a totally new 
foundation failed because the old system was based on 
essential truths in obvious accord' witfe experience, and 
that the ^ new contribution has been explanatory rather 
than destructive, has no solid foundation* 

This argument rests largely on a misunderstanding of the 
theory. It has often been urged that, whereas marginal 
valuations are subjective only, exchange values are fixed 
objectively; hence price bears no simple relation to the 
desires of those who buy a particular commodity; two 
men may pay identical prices for similar goodSj but 
they are not likely to derive identical satisfactions from 
their purchases. 

But the marginal theory in its modern form makes no 
such assumption* It is not contended that price measures 
equal satisfactions between two individuals; such satis- 
factions cannot be measured. Value is purely a relative 
term, sfnd the fact that men are willing to pay the same 
price for a commodity only indicates that the good in 
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question occupies the same relative position on their scales 
of preference if they are marginal buyers; on the other 
hand, should one of the purchasers be above the margin 
on the demand scale, he will purchase the commodity at a 
lower price than he would be prepared to offer, if necessary, 
and he will have a surplus of satisfaction in agreement 
with the marginal theory. Whether we look at costs or 
commodity prices, it is not objective but subjective 
valuation that is the governing factor. 

From what has been said already, the so-called paradoxes 
of value need no explanation. Air and sunlight are useful, 
but hot valuable in an economic sense. Water in the 
Sahara desert is objectively the same as in the English 
Fens, but in the former case it is “ valuable " and in the 
latter it is certainly not, though its usefulness in the latter 
place is undoubted. If the stock of fen water were suddenly 
limited it might acquire value," even though its total 
usefulness were lessened ; all " valuable " goods would lose 
" value " if sufficiently increased in quantity; scarcity is 
an essential factor in " value." 

This paradox of value is further illustrated in the case 
' of diamonds, but the pectfliarity of the high exchange value 
of diamonds does not stand alone. Necessaries rarely 
possess a high " value," and luxuries often possess a 
higher " value " than either necessaries or comforts. The 
mystery disappears when we remember that the second 
element in " value " is scarcity. Diamonds are " valuable" 
because the eager demand for them has led to the appro- 
priation of all available stores, leaving many wants 
unsatisfied, and the intensity of these wants has led to a 
high communal valuation of diamonds. Bread is cheap 
because the desire for food is soon sated, and there is 
enoi^h corn to satisfy most of the demands for flour; 
there is some limitation, for some men are almost starving, 
others could eat more than they can now afford, while 
there are many new uses to which com could be put if 
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the limitation were completely removed. Yet it is tr.ue, 
generally speaking, that the unsatisfied desires for diamonds 
are -more urgent than for bread, assuming, as we must in 
Pure Economics, that the moral factor is not considered; 
economists may realise, that such conditions are unjust, 
but must deal faithfully with the appointed material and 
face the actual facts. 

A nation of poor men Uving on bare necessaries would* 
regard ordinary foods as of high "value"; soldiers on 
active service sometimes find that food, drink, or shelter 
are more essentially " valuable " to them than gold. Yet, 
most civilised men hardly know the meaning of hunger 
and thirst; to them the knowledge that under certain 
unlikely conditions they wUl be dependent on a certain 
definite supply of food does not raise the " value " of 
present supplies; they know that if a certain article of 
food is lost, it can be easily, quickly, and cheaply replaced. 
The scale of " value " of an in(|jgent man might run 
from necessaries down to luxuries; that of a normal 
civilised man of normal means emphatically diverges from 
such a scale. To a starving man the " value " of food 
may be taken as very great, but under actual conditions 
the average man would prefer a book or newspaper to an 
excessive supply ’of bread; he feels an urgent desire to 
know the latest news, but little or none for much plain food. 

Lingering doubts as to the paradox of value will now 
disappear. Water is little valued because the stock is so 
great that all possible uses are served; sometimes it is 
used so as to giye barely any satisfaction, Le, the marginal 
utility is zero. Diamonds are " valuable " because the 
least satisfaction given from any actual use is so great 
that the owner will pay a considerable sum for it; demand 
is great and^etock is limited, so that marginal utility is high. 

We have used the terms value and price in this chapter 
as if they were interchangeable, and for most practical 
purpo^s this can be. accepted. The question of whether 
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value and price are identical is an old controversy, and 
there are economists, Cassel for example, who would 
banish the term value from the subject altogether. 

It is necessary, however, to preserve a distinction for 
two reasons. In the first place, while every economic good 
has both value and a price in a monetary exchange 
economy, the principles of Economics are of universal 
application and transcend the limits of any specific form 
of society. An economic good must have value, but in 
certain circumstances it need not have a monetary price. 
Even under a monetary economy, however, the concept 
value is wider than the concept price. Value really 
measures the relative position of a good on a scale of 
preferences, and this position is fixed by competing 
demands. In the absence of frictions, marginal values do 
coincide with marginal prices, but that is because marginal 
values determine marginal prices. 

In Chapter II. it wa^ stated that the marginal position 
of any good on this scale was determined by prices, but the 
apparent inconsistency is easily explained away. At any 
given moment, to the individual entering the shop and 
the market, prices do appear to be fixed externally; hence 
one is tempted to say that market prices fix values; that 
is, they determine the position of a good on scales of 
preference. The key to the solution has already been given 
in the section dealing with the significance of entrejxrerieur 
costs, where it was shown that prices of productive resources 
are decided by the competing demands of alternative uses. 
In a later chapter on markets, it will.be shown conclusively 
that commodity prices, which appear to the individual 
buyer to be externally fixed, are really fixed to a small 
extent by tlie individual buyer, but mainly by the demand 
of the buyers considered collectively. Ultimately, values 
determine prices, but as in the absence of frictions 
they coincide, they are often indistinguishable and no 
serious practical error arises from a mixing of the terms. 
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Theoretically, however, a distinction must be maintained 
if we wish to reach ultimate explanations of things. 

rt should also be noticed that price measures the value 
of the marginal unit only, and as we shall show later, there 
can be only one price, for the same class of article on 
the same market at the same time; hence units of a 
commodity that satisfy wants higher up the scale of 
preferences have a surplus of value over their price. It* 
\^as from this fact that arose the notion of consumers' 
surplus. Ultimately, then, value has a rather wider 
connotation than price. 

10 . Further Observations on the Value Controversy 

That the marginal theory is not the abstract unreality 
so often contended by opponents is proved by the fact 
that it is the only rational exjdanation of the origins of all 
economic activity, that is to say of the administration of 
the resources of the-household; .but it accords equally 
well with the history of the economic development of the 
nineteenth century. 

The relative scarcity of resources with respect to ends is 
too obvious a fact ever to have escaped notice, but th^ 
possibilities of relieving this scarcity have varied, and do 
vsiry, from time to time and from place to place. In this 
respect, savages are simply crektures of physical circum- 
stances; and* even in England, down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the progress made was relatively small. 

Then came the Industrial Revolution and a mechanised 
prodrfction, but it is very easy to exaggerate the fate of 
progress between 1760 and i860. It is true that during 
this period goods were manufactured on a scale that must 
have appeared miraculous in comparison with previous 
periods; but it is just as true that productive resources, 
during the transition period, increased in scarcity relative 
to the potential demand. It was not an accident that 
Senior formulated the abstinence theory of capital and 
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interest in the first half of the nineteenth century, and 
there seems no reason to doubt that this explanation 
had a close relation to the facts of the time. The steam 
engine and machinery came into use very slowly because 
of the technical- difficulties of construction, lack of trained 
mechanics, machine tools, and so on. Methods changed 
slowly at first; fixed capital was costly and difficult to 
replace. 

It was not unnatural, therefore, that the painful aspect 
of labour efforts should have captured the imagination, 
and that costs should have assumed an air of fixity to which 
demand as a variable term must conform. 

Since the days of Jevons, the position has changed 
fundamentally. Science has been applied consistently to 
the problems of production, and whatever changes may 
occur in the future, the peculiar problems of the early 
stages of the Industrial Revolution are not likely to be 
repeated. This does not mean that the problem of relative 
scarcity has been solved, but only that the content of 
it has been changed. Technical progress has revolutionised 
the conditions of supply; methods are continually changing 
and machinery is continually being scrapped, all with a 
view to reducing the expenses of production in order to 
tempt lower levels of demand. It is liot altogether an 
accident that the marginal theory gained a foothold in 
America before it was accepted in the countries where it 
was first formulated. 

The most striking phenomenon of the motor industry 
during' the last twenty-five years has been the progAssive 
cheapening of the car. Now on the old cost of production 
theory this would be attributed solely to improved methods 
of production which have decreased costs, and in this way 
have lowered the selling price. Of course, it is true that 
if costs had remained at a high level, selling prices could 
not have fallen, but this explanation places the emphasis 
at the wrong end. It is the potential demand th^t has 
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caused producers to constantly seek new and cheaper 
methods of production; and this is only a roundabout way 
of stating tW it is costs that gradually adjust themselves 
to demand, and not demand to costs. 

There is a limit to the power of demand to force expenses 
of production downwards, and this point will be analysed 
fully in the chapter on markets, but the brake on falling 
prices is not applied through the force of real costs, but * 
because of the scarcity of resources in relation to competing 
demands. 

, In a society organised on the foundations of a high level 
of economic, sociaj, and technical culture, and in which 
ample resources of primary productive factors have been 
accumulated, the workings out of the forces of demand 
are clearly apparent, but in the England of Ricardo's 
generation, circumstances of a transitory nature cast a veD 
over the action of these forces at the point of the industrial 
field to which attention was netfirally directed — ^the 
production of machine-manufactured goods; hence a false 
impression was created even in the minds of men of 
undoubted genius living in that age, 

11.^ The Present Position of Value 

As a summary* of the preceding sections we can say 
that value depends in the first instance on demand, or, 
more accurately, on demand in relation to the supply. 
In the case of freely reproducible commodities their values 
in the long run are derived from the values of the factors 
of production which enter into their manufacture, arid the 
values of these factors are governed by their scarcity, not 
in any absolute sense, but relative to the demands for their 
use. No factor of production, nor any finished commodity 
for that matter, can have any value unless the supply of 
it falls short of the demand. 

If, hbwever, the supply of it is less than can be profit- 
ably «mploye^ the value that will be put on it will be 
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sufficiently high to restrict its use to the most important 
ends. Throughout the whole field of industry, entrepreneurs 
in different lines of production compete for supplies of these 
factors, and this competition, byTestricting the supply of 
factors to any particular purpose, governs the Value of 
products by limiting the supply relative to the demand fpr 
them. The larger the supply of any specific product 
relative to the demand for it, the smaller will be its value, 
and, incidentally, the lower will be the returns yielded by 
the factor or factors of production. It follows, therefore, 
that marginal movements of productive resources are 
continually being made imtil they are so distributed 
between competing uses that the maximum returns per 
unit are obtained. 

To put the matter as briefly as possible, the relative 
values of different products are determined by the relative 
scarcity of the factors of production. 

€ 

12. The Function of Price in the Economic System 

Up to the present we have limited the discussion to 
general, if fundamental, matters. In the concrete world, 
.every economic good and service commands a money price. 
The question therefore arises, what is the function of price 
in the economic system ? 

A Dictator could possibly decree which goods and how 
much of each should be produced, and the quantity to be 
allotted to each individual; but in a competitive society, 
this distribution of resources is effected by the agency of 
price.' If too little of commodity A, and too much of 
commodity B is being produced, the demand price for A 
rises, and that of B falls. The signal is thus given to the 
productive system to make the necessary adjustments, 
and if competition were perfect these adjustments would 
continue imtil marginal significance and price were equal. 

It should be carefully noted that the prices of all goods 
and services form an interrelated system; what we are 
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prepared to pay for A depends on the terms on which 'we 
can obtain B, C, D, etc. In other words, all prices are 
mutually determined. 

13. Demand, Supply, and Price 

The price of any commodity must be such as will tend to 
equate demand and supply. Price acts both on the side of. 
supply and demand. A rise in price tends to restrict 
demand and to inorease the supply of any commodity 
offered for sale ; conversely, a fall in price tends to increase 
demand, and to restrict the supply offered in the market. 
These movements, due to price changes, tend to establish 
an equilibrium between demand and supply. 

Demand and supply with respect to any commodity are 
continually changing. The factors that cause changes 
in demand have been noted already, but the factors that 
cause the supply of any commodity to change are mot less 
important. In the first place, the shpply of any commodity 
may be reduced simply because some proportion of the 
factors of production that were employed in producing it 
have b,een diverted to other lines of production. If other 
things remain equal, a decrease in the supply of one 
commodity tends .to be accompanied by an increase in the 
supply of some other commodity. 

J^ut other things do not remain equal. Technical 
progress makes possible new methods of production by 
means of which unit costs can be lowered if a larger supply 
is produced. The supply of any commodity may therefore 
increase when the demand price for the commodity remains 
constant, or even falls. 

Technical progress also makes it possible to increase the 
supply of more than one commodity at the same time. 
Speaking generally, new inventions and methods economise 
the use of factors of production; this has the same effect 
as an increase in their supply. Wlien technical progress is 
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taking place, an increase in the supply of one commodity 
does not necessarily mean a decrease in the supply of some 
other commodity. 

14 . The Long Period Supply Curve 
Both demand and supply have different meanings 
according to the length of time under consideration, but the 
time factor has a special significance in relation to supply, 
Marshall distinguishes four categories of supply — (i) the 
very short or market period when the supply is fixed; 
(2) the short period of a few months, or a year, when 
supply means what can be produced with thq, existing 
resources of production at work; {3) the moderately long 
period of several years when supply can be taken to mean 
the goods that can be produced at a given price, not only 
by the existing factors of production, but also by the 
expansion of such productive factors as can be profitably 
set to work before the expiration of the period; (4) and 
finally, the very gradual changes in supply that take place 
from one generation to another on account of technical 
progress, changes in population, the growth of capital, and 
the changing conditions -of demand. 

But as Marshall points out, the division between short 
and long periods is a little arbitrary, and a line of division 
cannot be rigidly drawn. In respect to an increase of 
supply it is obvious that a short or long period cannot be 
definitely considered without reference to the industry in 
question. Certain forms of production require a com- 
bination of skilled labour and machinery, and in many 
cases while the supply of machinery can be readily 
increased, new supplies of skilled labour can be trained 
only slowly. What constitutes a short and a long period, 
th^fore, varies from industry to industry- 
At any point of time, what the sellers will offej^and what 
the lmyers will take depends upon prices, and it should be 
notibed that the sellers will offer more at a higher price. 
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because the higher the price is, the less is the probability 
of a further rise. Similarly, buyers will take more at a 
low’ price, because the lower the. price offer is, the less is 
the likelihood of a further fall. At any moment of time 
prices are less influenced by the demand* for immediate 
consumption than might be supposed at first thought. In 
most cases they are determined by opinions on the probable 
course of prices in the hear future. 

In the longer period the supply wiU not be increased, or 
even maintained, unless the demand price is such that 
production can be undertaken on profitable terms, for 
otherwise there will be a tendency for factors of production 
to transfer themselves to other and more profitable employ- 
ments. To what extent this will take place will depend on 
the alternative openings possible. In the case of factors 
highly specialised in one line of production a change is 
often difficult, and production may continue until the 
existing plant wears out. One thing, however, is certain, 
and that is that existing factors will not be replaced and 
new ones will not be attracted into an industry in which 
the demand price for products is suth that profits are 
non-existent, or below what could be earned elsewhere.. , 

If technical conditions remain constant the long period 
supply curve for any commodity will slope upwards, that 
is to say, that an increased supply will only be forthcoming 
if the'demand price rises, because as supply increases, each 
unit of it will be produced at a greater cost. The reason 
for that is that as production expands the increased 
demand for the relatively scarce factors of production 
raises their price, and in consequence, the price of their 
product. It is true that this tendency may be offset in 
some cases if a larger scale of production makes it profitable 
to make use of factors that could not be properly used 
before* |t is possible, for example, for the rising prices of 
the fwtors of production to be offset by the fall in the 
posts of transporting the raw materials to the factory, and ^ 
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the finished products to the market, as the means of 
transport are more fully used. Even in cases like these, 
however, in the long run the supply curve must slope 
upwards again. 

In many cases, of course, the long period supply curve 
does slope downwards because the technique of production 
is continually changing, but in the majority of such cases 
the down-slope is not due directly to the scale of production, 
but to the fact that new inventions, and technical methods, 
effect great economies in the uses of factors of production. 
Throughout the economic system an increasing struggle is 
maintained between the scarcity of means of prod^iction on 
the one hand, and the economies made possible by technical 
progress on the other hand. As the balance of advantage 
inclines to one side the supply curve tends to slope up- 
wards; as it inclines to the other side the supply curve 
tends to slope downwards, 

16. Recent Advances in the Marginal Theory 

It will probably have been noticed that the term 
significance has r^laced that of utility usually in this 
chapter, and it is now necessary, therefore, to expfain -the 
meaning of the substitution. The marginal theory as 
expounded by Jevons, Walras, and Menger was a theory of 
marginal utility, and so far as the fundamental principles 
of value are concerned nothing has transpired siAce to 
shake their views. Utility is undoubtedly a fundamental 
factor in demand, and it is a self-evident proposition 
that the utility of any factor of production, service, or 
commodity is inversely proportion^ to its supply. 

But although we can explain value quite satisfactorily in 
general terms by the aid of marginal utility, yet if we wish to 
aim at scientific precision one difficulty stands in the way, and 
that h the difficulty of quantitative measurement of utility. 

Speaking broadly, most economists from Jevons to 
Ma^all assumed t^t utility can be theoretically measured. 
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and it is true that if we could reach an equation of total 
utility with mathematical precision, then marginal utility 
could be determined exactly by the application of the first 
principles of the differential calculus, as in the example 
given inr the last chapter.. 

But if total utility cannot be measured neither can 
marginal utility except in a vague and indeterminate 
sense, and although the methods of Jevons may be 
approximate enough to establish a general principle, 
modern scientific thought requires greater exactness. 

Utility is, of course, a psychological sensation, and the 
general opinion seems to be that psychological phenomena 
cannot be measured quantitatively with any degree of 
precision. It i.9 for this reason that Professor Knight 
has rejected the theorem of consumers* surplus. We can 
say of two sensations that one is larger or stronger than 
another, but not by any definite quantity. But if we 
cannot measure the quantitative difference between two 
utilities, we can yet say that one is greater than another; 
or in other words, we can arrange them in a definite order. 
We can say of the utilities a, b, c, d that a> b> o d, 
even if We cannot estimate the exact difference between . 
them, and it was for this reason that Pareto and Wicksteed 
introduced into ecdhomic theory the concept of the relative 
scale of preferences. Wicksteed discusses the principles 
of margins at very great length, but it is always in terms 
of the significance for human behaviour of a slight 
increase or decrease in the supply o(any specific commodity. 
It is true that in his exposition of the significance of 
changes at the margins, an increase of utility is always the 
driving force, but it is eqtmlly true to say that with 
respect to problems of value he reached the conclusions of 
Jevons by a different route. 

. Speaking broadly, the emphasis was shifted by Pareto 
and Wcksteed from utility to substitution, and the 
moment we take as starting point of the subject the 
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principle of scarcity of means in relation to ends; the 
importance of substitution is evident, for with its help 
relatively^ scarce factors can be rendered less scarce. As a 
general rule, unlike factors cannot be substituted one for 
the other in totality, but they can at the margin. • Where- 
ever a product results from a combination of factors, these 
factors can be varied almost indefinitely at the margin 
without affecting the result. In agriculture, to take an 
obvious and familiar example, up to a certain point, 
machines can replace labour and both can be used as 
substitutes for land, while manures can be substituted for 
both land and labour; and what applies to agriculture 
applies to every phase of activity. 

Contemporary economists^ claim, therefore, that the 
concept of diminishing marginal utility can be replaced 
with advantage by that of increasing marginal substitution. 

The marginal rate of substitution of any factor A for 
any other factor B is clearly the quantity of A that will 
just balance the loss of a marginal unit of B,, for it is 
self-evident that, if the owner of B received more or less 
of A, his sum total of satisfaction would have changed. 
But we need not necessarily stop at the substitution of A 
for one marginal unit of B; we can continue the process 
and replace the new marginal imit of B with the lequisite 
quantity of A, and as the second unit of B is a unit higher 
up the relative scale, it follows that an increased quantity 
of A will be necessary to balance its loss; or, in other words, 
the further we carry tl^e process of substituting A for B, 
the higher will be the marginal rate of substitution of 
A for B. ^ 

It should be noticed that although we generally reserve 
the term substitution for the cases where the two resources 
ai# owned by the. same party, and use the term exchmge 
cases in which each resource has a separate owner^ 

Hicks. Eeonumica, Feb. 1934* See also Wicksteed, Vol. I.;. 

CluIX. 
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yet every exchange, whether direct or indirect through the 
medium of money, is an act of substitution. As soon as we 
consider substitution from the point of view of the market 
it is clear that an individual can only be in equilibrium 
with respect to the system of prices in* operation at 
any one moment if the ratio of the prices of any two 
goods equals his marginal rate of substitution between 
them; for otherwise, at that particular market rate it * 
would be to his advantage to substitute a portion of one 
good for an equal value of the other. 

But for the principle of the marginal rate of substitution 
to have any practical application to a theory of value a 
method of measuring it is necessary, and for that purpose 
a new concept lias been introduced into economic science 
by Dr. Hicks, a concept, too, which more recently has 
been made use of bj^ other economists^ — ^the elasticity of 
substitution. By means of this index it is possible to 
measure the rate at which marginal Substitution between 
any two .given resources is increasing, just as proportional 
changes in supply and demand curves are measured by 
elasticities of supply and demand; and it should be 
remembered that one of the advantages claimed for the, 
principle of increasing marginal substitution over that of 
diminishing marginal utility is that the former can be 
quantitatively measured and the latter cannot, at least in 
a practical sense. But before developing this matter 
further it will be necessary to introduce another definition 
which until recently has been confined to mathematical 
economics, that is to say the notion of indifference cutves. 

16. Indifference Curves 

A curve of indifference, which arises out of the notion 
of the relative scale of preferences, was defined by Professor 
Edgeworth as the locus of all exchanges (or substitutions) 

* » Hicks; Theory of Wages, p, 117. 

* Robinson: Economics of Imper fed CompeHHon^ 
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of *one commodity for another which give to the individual 
the same satisfaction.^ The following simple diagram 
(Fig. 2 ) will make the mattei dear. Let us suppose that 
A and B are prepaied to exchange apples against pears. 

At the points, oy apples can be exchanged for ^ pears, 
and at the point u, ov apples can be exchanged for uv 
pears; and A will obtain the same satisfaction in either 
event. The fact that the curve passes through the point 
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0 signifies that it is a matter of indifference to A whether 
he makes the exchanges at u, or x, or none at all. 

In the above example i4 is really concerned with one 
consumers' good, but in the case of two goods complications 
begin. Let us suppose that A is considering various 
combinations possible of two goods X and Y. Now the 
total utility he will derive from combinations of these 
goods depends on the amounts he possesses of them, and 
in simple non-mathematical terms the total utility so 


^ Edgeworth: Collected Papers, Vol. 2. 
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gained may be pictured in the form of a hill^ with varying 
levek, on every point of which the utility is the same, even 
if we cannot quantitatively measure it. (We can, however, 
say that one level is higher or lower than another.) 

If we project these levels on to a horizontal plane we 
get a series of contour lines as in a physical geography 
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map, and indeed some American writers use the. term 
contours for curves of indifference. Every point on each 
of these curves represents a combination of X and Y of 
equal utility to the individual; the curve nearest the 
co-ordinates represents the lowest level of utility, the next 
curve inwards a higher level of utility, and so on, until we 

^ In {he case of more than two goods, spaces of more than three 
dimensions would be required. 
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reach the peak of the hill. At this point the total ufility 
is at a maximum, and the marginal utility of each good 
is zero.^ 

The above brief description is introductory only, and is 
very incomplete. All that is intended is to present a 
first notion of the subject. In most applications of the 
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system, the demand of the individual for goods on the 
market, for example, only a small portion of the curves 
will be required. For most practical purposes, therefore^ 
an indifference diagram or map wUl take the form given m 

^ See the zoathematical example given in Cb. 2. 
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The simplified example given in Fig. 4 will illustrate a 
simple use of indifference curves. The owner of commodity 
X is exchanging a part of it against commodity y\ The 
straight lines az^ and az^ are tangents at points Zi and z^ to 
two indifference curves, and the slope 'of these lines 
represents the given rates of exchange. 

The owner of x will find an equilibrium position by^ 
exchanging abi of x for Zib^ of y and by retaining ob^^ 
of X, It should be noticed that is the point where 
the rate-of-exchange line touches the highest possible 
i^idifference curve, under the assumed conditions, and 
therefore, gives the owner of x the maximum satisfaction. 

A more advantageous rate of exchange would be the 
exchange line giving a new point of equilibrium at z^. 
There a larger quantity of x, ah2 would be exchanged for 
a larger quantity of y, zjs^^ and the owner of x would 
retain a smaller quantity of it, ob^. The new point of 
equilibrium, however, would give* a' larger total utility, 
because the line az^ touches a higher indifference curve. 

17. Elasticity of Substitution 

We are now in a position to refer once more to the. 
concept introduced on a previous page — ^the elasticity of 
substitution. The elasticity of substitution is defined by 
Dr. Hicks in his Theory of Wc^es as a measure of the ease 
with which a’ varying factor can be substituted for others. 
At one extreme, where the factors are always used in fixed 
proportions, the elasticity of substitution will be zero. 
At the other extreme, where the factors are perfect 
substitutes, the elasticity of substitution will be infinite. 
In most cases, however, the degree* of elasticity will fall 
between these two extremes. 

If we turn again to the indifference map used to illustrate 
a simple exchange operation, and replace the term rate of 
exchaflge by that of marginal rate of substitution, we can 
then say that the slopes of the tangents aS| and to 
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the two indifference curves measures the marginal rates of 
substitution at the points and respectively. At Zi, 
for example, the quantity of x that a unit of y will replace 

is equal to and similarly, the quantity of y, that a 

hh. 

unit of X will replace is given by at the same point. 

Now the ratio between the factors x and y at the point 
Zi is , and if we divide the relative change in this ratio 

bjz^ 

by the relative increase in the marginal rate of substitution 
when a small amount of x is substituted for y, We get the 
elasticity of substitution of x for y at the point z^. 
Conversely, of course, if we divide the relative increase in 
b z, 

the ratio of y to x, Le. by the relative increase in the 

marginal rate of substitution of y for x when a small 
amount of y is substituted ioix^ we shall obtain the elasticity 
of substitution of y for x at the point Zj. 

Mr. A. P. Lerner has devised a simple cHagrammatic method 
by means of which the elasticity of any point on the curve 
may be readily found. If a curve is constructed which 
measures the ratio between the two ‘factors along the 
" vertical " axis, and the marginal rate of substitution 
along the " horizontal *' axis, the elasticity of this- curve 
will measure the elasticity of substitution of x for y or y 
for X, according to the object in view, at any desired point. ^ 
The elasticity of substitution, however, measures one 
kind of change only, that is to say it measures the effects 
of changing our position from one point to another along 
the same indifference curve, or in other words, the effects 
of the substitution of one commodity for another. But 
the individual's relation to one indifference curve is not 


The method is worked out in Review of Economic Studies, 
Octobeir, 1933, 
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constant; in actual life he moves continually from one 
indifference curve to another in accordance with changes 
in his income and changes in the system of prices ‘ruling 
the market. An individual's demand for x and y is 
obviou^y affected by changes in the price of x and (and 
in the price of other goods too, in concrete cases), and 
by changes in his income. 

The relations betweeii the curves can be shown by what' 
Dr. Hicks calls an expenditure curve, which he obtains as 
follows: — If we start with the tangent azy^ to the point Zy^ 
gn the indifference curve shown in the map, and draw a 
series of. lines parallel to azy and tangential to the other 
curves, the curve through these points is an expenditure 
curve. Now the property Expressed by an expenditure 
curve is conveniently measured by what Dr. Hicks calls 
the income elasticity of demand for x, or for y which is 
the (relative increase in the demand for x) divided by (the 
relative increase in income) when incdme has been increased 
by a small amount and the prices of x and y have remained 
unchanged. 

The elasticity of substitution of x for y ox y for x and the 
income elasticity of demand for x or for y describe the 
main characteristics of the individual's scale of preferences 
round any particular point.^ 

This brief and very simplified account of the modem 
restatement of value theory is introductory only. It 
illustrates the point that has been made by Professor 
Robbins that economic theory is growing very technical in 
character, and that the time is fast coming when ‘it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to read any but rudimentary 
work without specialised training, and indeed, it may be 
added, without some mathematical knowledge. 

Incomplete as the above description is, it should 
emphasise to the reader with some acquaintance with the 

^ See Restatement of the Theory of Value by Dr. Hicks, Economica, 
Feb., 1934- 
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elements of the subject that, with respect to English 
writers, modem marginal theory follows Wicksteed much 
more closely than Jevons. 

Having established the first principles of the subject, 
our second task will be to follow their application' to the 
various phases of Economic theory. The next few chapters 
will therefore be devoted to a consideration of the factors 
of production, first separately, for the sake of convenience, 
and afterwards certain consequences arising from their 
co-operation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

• AGENTS OF PRODUCTION— LAND 

1. Classification of the Factors of Production 

Until recent years, it was the accepted custom to divide 
the matter of the subject into a theory of production, and 
a theory of distribution. Some objections against this 
procedure have been noted elsewhere,^ not the least of 
which was the tendency to include within the theory of 
productioh a good deal of matter that is technological 
rather than economic in a strict sense. Fundamentally, a 
theory of production is as much a question of the economical 
distribution of resources as a theory of consumption; 
production is only an element in the relating of means 
to ends. 

The long accepted tradition has been to apportion the 
process of production between three factors or agents, 
land, labour, and capital, to which was subsequently added 
a fourth — organisation. -The historical reason for this 
extension was the felt inadequacy of the original classifi- ' 
cation as the specialisation of processes and functions 
developed; to which might be added the political necessity 
of refuting the theories of Karl Marx. 

The classification of land, labour, and capital is, hoVever, 
a technological rather than an economic one. However 
widely these factors may differ from each other; the 
differences are mainly difierences of origin and phydcal 
nature; economically, they differ in degree rather than 
in kind, and for that reason certain economists have 
challenged the old classification in recent years*, 

^ See Chap. I. 

* Knight : Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit. 

- Davenport : Economics of Enterprise. 

Wicksteed : Common Sense of Political Eomomy. 
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^ 2.* Criticism of the Traditional Classification 

Criticism is directed at various points. In the first 
place it is objected that none of these factors are 
homogeneous quantities; each is capable of minute 
subdivisions, knd to a considerable extent, each may 
replace the other. 

* Even within each category there are numerous grades of 
land, labour and capital which even on technological 
grounds cannot be reduced to a common denominator. The 
work of a railway booking clerk differs more fundamentally 
from that of a carter or drayman than the work of those 
men differs from that of a steam engine, k follows, 
therefore, that any fundamental economic advantage 
derived from differentiating between labour and capital 
would apply with equal force to a differentiation between 
the various kinds of labour, and capital.^ Davenport also 
points out that there are difficulties in the way of dis- 
tributing satisfactorily^ all the outlays of the entrepreneur 
within the classification of interest, wages, and profits.* 
It would be more accurate, therefore, to speak of an 
infinite number of factors rather than several broad 
‘ categories. 

Perhaps even more important is th^ criticism directed 
against the traditional distinction between land and capital 
which has occupied so vital a place in English economic 
theory* since the days of Ricardo. 

It was necessary to Ricardo's labour theory of value to 
eliminate land rent from prices of products; hence land 
was placed in a separate category on two grounds — (i) 
land is limited in quantity; ( 2 ) the products of land are 
raised iff accordance with a law that differs in kind from the 
law of industrial enterprise. To these primary arguments, 
subsidiary ones have been added at various times, 


^ See Carver: Distribution of Wealth, p. 85. 

> Davenport: Economics of Enterprise, pp. x6o, 414. 
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such as that land is a gift of nature, while capital has ’its 
origin in labour; also that income from land follows a 
special law, tending to increase with the development of 
civilisation, while for the same reason, income from capital 
tends to fall. 

The economic grounds for this distinction are quite 
superficial. Land is limited in no sense that does not , 
apply to matter in general; indeed, in the economic 
sense, land is continually being made by reclamation, by 
improvements, and by developments of transport. From 
the standpoint of food supplies and raw materials, English 
economic dand is world-wide. 

The laws of returns will be discussed later, where it 
will be shown "that it is quite misleading to suppose, 
as Malthus and Ricardo did, that while production obeys 
one law in agriculture, it raises industrial products on 
totally different terms. The origins of the categories have 
nothing whatever to do with their economic functions, 
and experience ^has falsified the early nineteenth cen- 
tury hypothesis that, with^the progress of civilisation, 
land rent must increase and the rate of interest on 
capital decline. 

It is true that in certain times and places, these 
items do vary inversely, but where this is so it is solely a 
consequence of the relative scarcity, for the time being, 
of the products on the prices of which these pa5anents 
depend. It is not a consequence of any ultimate economic 
difference between land and capital.^ 

In a similar manner it is easy to exaggerate the special 
peculiarities of labour. Such as exist, refer rather to origins 
than to economic significance. It is often argued that 
while there is land so poor in quality as to be practically 
no-rent land, there is no such thing as wageless labour. 
But t^is is contrary to experience. As Cassel has pointed 


'See Davenport: Economics of Enterprise. 
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while there is a very large number of human labourers, 
the quantity of employable labour is relatively scarce; 
' indeed, except under the abnormal conditions of the ’war 
years, there is always a residue, more or less large, of 
wageless laboiir in an economic sense.* Again, it’ is mis- 
leading to contrast land and capital goods with labour on the 
, ground that the former are passive, while labour is active. 
Labour, as distinct from organisation, is directed as much 
as land and machinery. Even if these distinctions could 
be satisfactorily established, no real advantage is gained 
unless it could be proved that these different factors are 
remunerated accor^ng to different principles, as indeed 
was believed by the early economists. Any such belief, 
however, is inconsistent with the first 'principles from 
which we started. 

In production, then, the only positive agent is the 
entrepreneur in some form or other. Land, labour, and 
capital are merely a heterogeneous mass of resources, by 
means of which he attains certain ends in the most 
economical manner possible. 

There is another point, too,*that must not be overlooked 
•in this connection, and That is the possibility of substitut- 
ing any factor for another in the sajne group. Every 
business undertaking requires resources of land, buildings, 
labour, machinery and raw materials, etc., and it is, of 
course, true to say that within the limits of a group ho one 
factor can wholly take the place of one of the others. 

Machinery, for example, cannot be used as a sub- 
stitute for buildings; organisation cannot wholly replace 
manual labour; certain raw materials are always necessary, 
and so are a minimum of certain types of skill and land. 

On the other hand, it is equally true to assert that up 
to a point, resources which superiEicially are most diverse 

^Cassel: Theory of Social Economy, Caiman: Economist's ProteH, 

, Knight: Pish, Uncertainty, and Profit, Carver: Distribution of 

W^h, 
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can be substituted for each other at the margins, and 
thus for productive purposes can be reduced to a common 
denomination. No carpenter could make a piece of 
furniture without wood, but an intelligent and skilful 
workman could do the job with much less waste of material 
than another carpenter, less intelligent and less skilful. 
In other words, within limits, skill can replace raw 
materials, and conversely, raw materials can replace skill. 
This alternative might conceivably happen where raw 
materials were abundant and cheap, and skilled labour 
relatively scarce and' dear. 

The ab9ve consideration applies equally to agriculture. 
Land, labour, and machinery can be substituted for each 
other at their margins. On a given area of land, the same 
crop can be produced by using less labour and more 
machinery as by using less machinery and more labour; 
and again, by using more labour and more machinery the 
area of land can be reduced without diminishing the size 
of the crop. 

This principle can readily be extended to every depart- 
ment of production. A slight increase of one factor may 
just balance a slight decrease in another in the sense of . 
giving the same result whichever alternative is adopted. 
Changes in the supi)ly of factors will, of course, affect their 
marginal significances because of the consequent changes 
in theii* relative prices, but whatever the market prices of 
these factors may be, the entrepreneur will adjust his 
demand for them until their marginal significances are 
identical with their prices. 

The natural tendency, therefore, is to group the factors 
of production in such a way that, at their margins, each 
unit is a perfect substitute for any other unit in that group. 

A word may also be said respecting an entirely different 
classification that is creeping into use^ — ^the division between 

^At least in English textbooks. Wieser makes an extensive use 
of this distinction in Social Economics and in Natural Value» 
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relatively specific, and relatively non-specific goods. 
Relatively specific goods are producers' goods that can be 
used in only one or two stages of production, and partly 
manufactured goods which can only be turned into finished 
goods by passing through a definite number of* further 
stages of production. Non-specific goods can be used in 
most stages of production — ^non-specialised implements 
* and raw materials. 

Wieser considers the matter from a wider, point of view. 
He classes all productive means* into cost productive means 
and specific productive means. Colt productive means 
he defines generally as labour and capital, and gives land 
as the t 5 rpical case of specific productive means. More 
particularly, he explains specific pioductive means as 
productive factors that are only important for one 
purpose. He cites the case of a mineral spring remedial 
in a particular disease as an instance of scarce specific 
means, and cinchona, bark, whose only economic use is 
in the manufacture of quinine, as a non-fixed supply 
specific producer's good. 

Cost means, on the other hand, can be used in alternative 
, purposes. Labour and capital can be used for an uhlimited 
number of ends so that when they are relatively scarce, as 
in a broad sense they are, the question bf alternative costs 
always enters into their use. This is why Wieser defines 
all means of production that can be used generally for any 
purpose as cost means. Conversely, he claims that specific 
means of production lack the characteristic of cost, and on 
the definition of cost as defined in the last chapter, no 
alternative cost can enter into the use of either the spring 
water or the cinchona bark. 

Wieser includes agricultural land generally among the 
specific productive means: he argues that, in a new country 
where fertile land is still so abimdant that only the best 
tracts are cultivated, that land has not the character of a 
4CQ$t means, though agricultural capital has. 
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Now the distinction raises several important and still 
controversial points. It apparently contradicts much of 
what has been said in the last chapter, and certainly 
places land in a separate category from labour and capital, 
even with respect to economic functions. • We have not 
yet reached the stage at which the problem of the distri- 
bution of the product between the factors can be discussed 
with advantage, but it -is not difficult to see that the 
question of distribution between costs and distribution 
between surpluses is involved. Rent of agricultural land 
thus appears excluded from cost elements and remains as a 
price detef mined surplus, and the same applies to the profits' 
of the entrepreneur, for Wieser seems to regard him as a 
specific factor. • 

As these matters will be developed in later chapters on 
different lines, it is as well to emphasise here that the 
contradiction can be explained away without serious 
difficulty. . • 

It is obvious that some factors have a greater specific 
character than others. In new countries where land is 
practically wholly agricultural and where circumstances 
confine its use to mainly a particular crop, it has a highly , 
specific character. But when a country is wholly settled, 
this specific character loses most of its strength, at any 
rate over a long period. Except in a short period, most 
land in* a country like England is competed for by alterna- 
tive uses, so that from this point of view, the difference 
between land, labour, and capital is one of degree merely. 
Indeed, just as land loses its purely specific character, so 
do capital and labour their purely non-specific character. 

In primitive times labour was almost purely non-specific 
as it was not specialised. Even to-day, certain forms of 
manual labour are highly non-specific — an agricultural 
labourer may become a bricklayer's labourer, and many 
people manage to change into very diverse occupations, 
but such movements are exceptional and not the rule. 
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As it becomes highly specialised, labour tends to lose its 
non-specific character, and the same applies to capital 
goods. The distinction therefore applies less to* the 
broad categories than to the subdivisions of each class, but 
even here the distinction is not rigid in a permanent sense. 
A factor acquires and loses specific and non-specific 
tendencies with changes in external conditions. In other 
words, differences tend to be of degree and temporary, 
rather than of kind and permanent. 

As the distinction elaborated by Wieser has a bearing on 
several matters that will be considered later, it should be 
carefully noted. , 

But although the traditional classification is arbitrary 
and of no real economic significance, it is convenient to 
treat them as distinct, and to consider them in isolation 
for the purpose of an elementary analysis. We shall 
therefore examine the main features of land, labour, 
capital, and organisation, beginning first with land. 

B. Production involves Man and External Nature 

The direct gifts of nature satisfy a very small proportion 
. of human desires, and man is compelled to produce wealth 
to eke out the insufficiency of free goods. Supply is 
correlative to demand; for the present' it is enough to say 
that every property of demand corresponds to a similar 
or related property of supply. The mutual relation of 
demand and supply enters into the theory of value, but 
in the present chapters, production alone will be considered, 
and Consumption will be taken largely for granted. 

Production involves man and external nature; man 
supplies the necessary direction, while nature provides 
matter and energy. Some think that not a single particle 
of the earth's crust is incapable of suppl}dng a want, but, 
taking consumption as it exists, matter is not usually in a 
state in which it can satisfy man's desires most effectively, 
Sometimes the direct gifts of nature may be moulded by 
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human handiwork into satisfying forms, by means *of 
Labour, but, as a rule, nature's further aid is required in 
the form of energy. 

Nature is not a mere help to labour: it sets limits to all 
production. Man has learnt to dominate the earth in the 
sense that the good gifts of nature have been effectively 
utilised, but it must be noted carefully that he is bound 
and limited by that very fact; production implies a depen- 
dence on nature. In particular, man has always looked on 
land as the source of his goods, and his productive energy 
h guided largely by the character of the land that he 
controls. , Land is not the only gift of nature, but it so 
far impresses men's minds that economists have taken it as 
a type of the various methods in which nature lends her 
aid. In economic analysis, "Land" is taken to include 
all the gifts of nature which man uses in production, 
however diverse they may be in character. 

• 

4 . Land is Capable of Improvement 

There is hardly a farm in England which could not be 
made to grow much more than it does; if great care were 
to be taken to break up the soil into tiny fragments, and. 
if the seeds were sown with scrupulous care with regard 
to spacing and position, increased crops would be obtained. 
A rich farmer, if able and enterprising, might transform 
his land by a scientific mixture of soils and an effective 
use of manure; yet, farming is notoriously unprogressive. 

There is a definite reason for this apparent neglect. If 
a capable farmer bought a- piece of park land near to a 
large town, it would be of little use to him as it stood, 
and it might prove too sandy for immediate cultivation.* 
If, however, he added the requisite chemicals by the use 
of lime and manures, and pursued an intelligent policy in 
regard to the choice of crops and stock, he might make 
% very high return on his outlay; another farmer might 
be equally successful by applying similar methods to 
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swampy land, having first concentrated attention on 
drainage; a tenant on a farm on a chalk hill might be 
amply repaid for the trouble and expense of heavy manur- 
ing and marling. Yet it remains true that in spite of 
the proved increase of productivity of land on which 
money has been sunk in the proper fashion, the capital 
applied to agricultural land in an old country like 
England is insignificant compared with that employed 
in manufacture. 

To some extent this may be explained by the careful 
attention paid to land in past times, for the present soils 
are much better than they must have been a, thousand 
years ago, in spite of the tendency of continuously used 
soils to impoverishment. Agricultural lands are becoming 
more and more of a uniform quality, though great 
differences in productivity stiU exist. It seems that in 
the case of truly agricultural land, opportunities of 
great ‘rewards to capital and enterprise have been taken 
in the past to such an extent that long-cultivated land 
no longer presents tempting opportunities to enterprising 
farmers. 

, The explanation is to be sought in the fact that* an 
agriculturist is dependent on climatic circumstances;^ a 
manufacturer can watch and control his product at 
every step, but a farmer must decide what crops he 
wishes to grow, and when he has taken his measures 
must leave the result to the working of natural forces. 
Now the free gifts of nature are unaffected by any expendi- 
ture 6f labour and capital on the part of the cultivator. 
A farmer can make a profitable outlay on virgin soU 
because he is able to adjust the balance of the various 
factors (free or appropriated) by introducing those which 
are in deficiency. A^en this balance is reached, a doubling 
of the efficiency of certain factors cannot be expected 
to double the product unless the remaining factors are 
also doubled in efficiency. * 
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5 . Tendency to Diminishing Eetums 

Thus if a’ farmer doubles /the capital and labour 
(provisionally measured in money) he applies to the land 
there still remains the contribution of nature’s free gifts; 
up to a certain point, nature will be as helpful as before, 
for the sunshine which is not fully utilised in ripening a 
thin yield of corn will suffice to ripen a crop more thickly , 
sown. Sooner or later, however, the individual plants will 
compete for the constant limited supply of light, etc., 
and then each plant cannot give the full yield it would 
have done had the gifts of nature been capable of expan- 
sion. Sooner or later, especially in the case of highly 
cultivated land in long-developed countries, there comes a 
time when an increase of outlay will secure a less than 
proportionate increase of product. In one form or another, 
crowding of individuals occurs, and though the difficulty 
may be pushed back by better cultivation, better methods, 
or even, as in China, by an artificial increase in the surface 
area of the land, the tendency is ever present. 

This tendency to diminishing returns was clearly brought 
out by.Malthus and Ricardo. They argued that when a 
new country was settled, the best and best-situated lands* 
were the first to hjp tilled; when these were appropriated, 
land " of the second degree of fertility " was taken up; 
when this was under tillage, land of the third degree was 
cultivated; and so on. Where land is a free gift of nature, 
the settler may select at will, and in fact will sow his seed 
over a wide area rather than take extraordinary pains over 
a small plot. The cultivation will be “ extensive " rather 
than " intensive.” ^ 

As land becomes appropriated, only the inferior parts 
will remain free, and as population progresses further, the 

^ It must not be supposed that diminishing returns is peculiar 
to land, or even that agricultural products are always produced 
under diminishing returns. Diminishing returns will be examined 
more thoroughly in a later section. 
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whole land will become private property. Ricardo’s 
argument depends on the notion of diminishing returns; 
if this law were not effective, no one would trouble to 
occupy inferior lands, and the world's food supply could 
be grown on a small holding by intensive cultivation. 

6. Effect of Agricultural Improvements on Diminishing 
Returns in Relation to Land. 

The above account has tacitly assumed that no great 
development of agriculture has taken place during the 
increasingly intensive cultivation of land. Ricardo hirn- 
self, however, noted the effect of improved methods on 
production. After noting that a diminution in the capital 
employed on land will produce the reverse effects to those 
described above, he proceeds : — The same effects may, 
however, be produced when the wealth and population 
of a country are increased, if that increase is accompanied 
by such marked improvements in agriculture as shall have 
the same effect of diminishing the necessity of cultivating 
the poorer lands, or of expending the same amount of 
capital on the cultivation of the more fertile portions." 

Agriculture tends to be conservative, but there is a 
steady development of farming methods, and present-day 
agriculture is immeasurably superior td that of medieval 
times. Progress has, on occasion, been rapid, as it was 
during the agricultural revolution of the later eighteenth 
century: new crops were then introduced, and the 
possibilities of sheep and cattle were more fuUy utilised. 
By such improved methods it was often possible to obtain 
the same produce on a less acreage at a less though a 
more effectively applied outlay. The law of diminishing 
returns ceased ajgparently to hold good. 

Ricardo, however, notes two classes of improvements, 
smd only the iirst leads to apparent increasing returns. 

Impingements in agriculture are of two kinds : those 
llfich increase the productive powers of the land and those 
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which enable us, by improving our machinery, to obtain 
its .produce with less labour. , . . The improvements 
which increase the productive powers of the land are such 
as the more skilful rotation of crops or the better choice 
of manure. These enable us to obtain the same produce 
from a smaller quantity of land. If, by the introduction 
of a course of turnips, I can feed my sheep besides raising < 
my corn, the land on which the sheep were before fed 
becomes unnecessary . . . (Other) improvements do not 
increase the productive powers of the land, but they 
enable us to obtain its produce with less labour. . . . 
Improvements in agricultural implements, such as the 
plough and the thrashing machine, economy in the use of 
horses employed in husbandry, and a better knowledge of 
the veterinary art, are of this nature. ... To obtain the 
same produce, less land can be cultivated." 

Thus the former class of improvements constitutes a 
real means of escape from the’ action of the above law, 
but the effect is purely temporary, unless agricultural 
progress continues. Cultivation (or stock raising) will be 
pushed .to a new margin of intensive cultivation, and 
diminishing returns will again appear. If improvements* 
are effective and. continuous, a continually increasing 
food supply may be obtained under increasing returns; 
however, human experience has shown, up to the present, 
that an increased demand for agricultural produce is 
almost invariably accompanied by an intake of hitherto 
neglected land, as well as by an attempt to wring out 
an additional supply of produce from better land which 
Differs an increasing resistance to further exploitation. 
Diminishing return is no inevitable law, but a hard fact of 
past experience, under certain conditions, e^g. war conditions 
and restrictions on imports, whether due to natural or 
artificial causes. 

' The law of diminishing returns refers of course to the 
actual physical produce obtained, and not to the money 
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price it commands. As hinted above, poor land near a 
large town may fetch a high rent; it may be cultivated 
very intensively so as to produce foods eagerly demanded 
in the large town ; it may not be worth while to grow these 
products over wide tracts in the country. The prodtice of 
(say) wheat on an acre of land tends towards a maximum, 
and thus the utmost money price a wheat farmer can 
obtain is limited ; near a town, however, he can grow other 
produce whose value, bulk for bulk, is greater than that 
of wheat. It remains true, however, that for any particular 
crop, the law of diminishing returns as a tendency will 
hold good. Again, the working of the law could not be 
defeated by a universal replacement of corn by those crops 
which are profitably grown near a town, 'for their money 
price would immediately rise and, in large quantities, 
they would prove an inefficient substitute for corn. 

7. Extension of Diminishing Eetums to Mines and Fisheries 
Stress has been laid on the case of food crops, but the 
same principle holds good for those goods which are of 
plant (and also animdl) origin. Further, it may’ be ,said 
that the same law will apply in cases where gifts of nature, 
formerly present in superabundance, bdcome appropriated 
as demands on them increase; the most convenient sources 
will be controlled first. In a new country, river fisheries 
are free and unappropriated, but in England the same 
process has taken place as in agriculture. WeU-stocked 
streains are almost invariably in private hands, and are 
so valuable that they may fetch a high price for the sake 
of the fishing rights alone. Such rivers are used by rich 
men, and poorer anglers are obliged to fish inferior streams 
which they would neglect if the better streams were open 
to them. If an attempt were made to supply the needs of 
the country from these food sources, diminishing returns 
quickly and sharply come into play ; if our supply 
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of deep-sea fish were suddenly cut off, the rents of the 
best streams might rise to a very high level. 

The case of shore fisheries is similar, when considered 
from an international standpoint, for each nation jealously 
retains its rights. The* case of deep-sea fishing is more 
doubtful; some believe that the hyge annual toll is small 
compared with the total supply, but others think that any 
decided increase in the annual catch in the richer areas 
would lead to an impoverishment which would compel a 
partial movement to more barren or more distant seas. 

• Fisheries, however, differ in one respect from agriculture. 
Man has "carefully studied the nature of crops, and has 
chosen those which respond most effectively to seasonal 
changes; when most impotent to master natural forces, 
he has been able so to guide them by planting those things 
he wished to grow, that he has obtained a fairly steady 
supply of produce. In the case of fisheries, he possesses 
hardly any control at all over natural forces: river culture 
is possible on a small scale, but deep-sea fisheries are, at 
present, practically beyond man’s control. It is possible 
tha-t man may deplete the stock; there is no possibility 
at ^present of laying out capital and labour for the purpose 
of maintaining a steady supply. 

In this connection, fisheries are intermediate between 
agriculture and mining. If a fishing-ground is depleted, 
and then left to itself, it will tend to recover its former 
condition. Mines have no such recuperative power; 
mining is a purely extractive " industry. Nature presents 
a store of free gifts, but when a particular mine is worked 
out, there is no possibility of any renewal of supplies. 
There is a kind of diminishing return in that the application 
of capital exhausts the most accessible supplies; further 
outlay can then obtain minerals only from less convenient 
w poorer parts of the mine; alternatively, the opening up 
of new and poorer mines will be necessary; the analogy is 
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very imperfect, and the absence of any annual renewal of 
produce must be carefully noticed. 

Such renewal, which is essentially organic, pivots* on 
the question of energy. In medieval times, this was 
obtained mainly from timber, except where the muscles of 
man or beast were utilised. The energy which is required 
for the development ol plant life is often retained in the 
dead plants. Such plant storage of energy, however, is so 
slow {e.g, peat) that diminishing return is particularly 
important in this connection, as in timber growing. To- 
day, therefore, energy is mainly extracted from a store pf 
coal and oil, which is for present purposes a& fixed in 
quantity and as irreplaceable as gold or diamonds. 
Anxious attempts are made to discover alternative sources. 
Water-power is governed by the same laws as land, and a 
waterfall used for electrical purposes may be compared 
to a fertile plot of land. The vast stores of energy in the 
wind and waves, and -the colossal interatomic energy of 
ordinary matter are also possible sources of future supply. 

Remarkable developments have taken place in recent 
years in agricultural ^methods. The progress of science 
}ms been so startling that hardly any limit can be set to 
future triumphs. Immense stores of nitrogen and carbon 
dioxide are ready to supply an indefinite amount of food 
when chemistry solves the mysteries of organic syntheses, 
and when physics learns to control the world's energy. 
Already, the artificial synthesis of nitrates has become 
an important industry in Norway, where water-power is 
utilise*d. 

8. The Law of Diminishing Betums in Present-Day Theory 

Before closing this diapter, it is necessary to indicate 
the position of diminishing returns in present-day them-y. 
The account given in the previous sections ruled the 
textbooks from the time of Malthus and Ricardo until 
comparatively recent years. 
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It is, however, a very misleading account unless ex- 
pounded with due care and qualifications. It developed, 
as has already been noticed, out of conditions that were 
peculiar to English agriculture in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, and-Malthus and his successors raised 
a phenomenon that was purely local and temporary, into a 
genuine historical fact of universal application. But, as 
Carey pointed out, and it is obvious enough to«day. 


Y 



agricultural products in the industry as a whole are not 
normally raised under increasing monetary costs,* and 
neither does agriculture as a whole follow diminishing 
returns. What the early economists regarded as a 
historical fact amounts to nothing more than a statement 
of what will or what does happen under certain conditions. 

Diminishing returns can be illustrated in various ways, 
’but Fig. 5 indicates the point where diminishing returns 
must to operate. Suppose that in a combination of 
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factors a, b, c ,, , all are constant but a, which is variable. 
Increases in the variable factor are measured along the 
axis of Xf and the units of physical output of the product 
are measured along the axis Y. If a straight line is drawn 
through the origin to touch the/ curve of output at the 
point P, the point P gives the position at which the 
returns diminish in a physical sense, that is when oui of 
the variable factor is employed. It should be noticed 
that although the returns begin to decrease in a 
proportional sense after the point P, they continue to 
increase in an absolute sense up to the point P^. ) 

In every form of activity that involves the co-operate 
efforts of multiple resources or factors, if you double some, 
but not all of the items, you will not double the product. On 
a farm of given size, you will not double the amount of the 
produce by merely doubling the amount of capital and 
labout* employed. ^Th^ reason is, of course, that one or 
. more of the other elements involved in the productive 
process are now too small, relatively, to function with the 
enlarged factors efficiently; in other words, a part of thej 
.enlarged resources is wasted, j 

But this is not a feature in any ^ sense peculiar, to 
agriculture. If you double the floor space of a factory, 
and increase the quantity of labour and organisation 
proportionately, and leave the number and quality of 
the machines unchanged, you will not double the output, 
ag som^ portion of th e new respurces will not b e worked tq 
the ^me advantage as the original ones : the ma.rgina^ 
addition to the product will be therefore less than the, 
anginal produc t. When the marginal additions to a product 
are diminishing, the average returns must also diminish, a 
fact that can be proved by a consideration of the averages 
of a few simple numbers. The average of lo, 9, and 8 is 
waller than the average of 10 and 9, and the average of 
and 7 is smaller than the average of 10, 9, and 8. 
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The avera^ can be maintained only when the marginal 
addition is equal to the previous average. 

In a similar way, if you attempt to expand the education 
system, and do not increase all the factors involved 
proportionally, the returns will be less than* expected. So 
far, then, f rom diminis hing ret urns being a la w peculiar to 
agricu lture, it is, as Wickstee d observes, a law of life. 

A great expansion of ’industrial output is often accom- 
panied by a decreased cost per unit of output simply 
because the new circumstances have made possible a more 
economical distribution and administration of resources. 
But if a farmer decides to double his production of corn*, 
he may well do so at a smaller monetary cost per bushel. 
If he doubles *thc area of his farm under the same 
conditions of rent, and we assume that the extra land does 
not differ greatly in quality from the old, it will not be 
necessary to double the number of horses and wagons, 
machinery and labourers, assuming again that the farm 
was not understaffed and understocked under the old 
conditions. Agriculture as a whole does not differ 
fundamentally from other industries in this respect, and 
there is no valid reason for enclosing land . within the. 
confines of a separate and distinct category. 

The paragraph above should make clear that diminishing 
returns isjnerely a consequence of the rela tive scarcity of a 
jFactor .* Over a very short period the supply of land in a 
country can be taken as fixed. If, therefore, the supply of 
agricultural products has to be increased, the output will 
not expand proportionally to the additional amounts of 
capital and labour applied, unless, of course, it is possible 
to import from abroad. Importing foodstuffs has the 
same economic effect as increasing the supply of land at 
home. It should be noticed, too, that to relieve the relative 
scarcity the particular crop that is being expanded at home 
heed not be imported. If the crop in question were grain, 
increased imports of dairy produce would make more home 
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land available for com. Only a little reflection is necessary 
to see that this relative scarcity of a factor may occur in a 
short period in any form of corporate effort. As soon as 
it does occur human ingenuity seeks to remedy it. This is 
effected economically through the agency of price. The 
scarcer a factor becomes, the higher its price rises. This 
acts as a stimulant to new inventions on the one hand, 
and on the other hand it attracts resources from other lines 
of production. Within wide limits Ve can expand the 
output of any commodity a very great deal, but if it has 
to be done by attracting land or other resources from 
alternative occupations, it can only be done by raising the 
price of the product. This means that although diminishing 
returns is ultimately a question of physical product, 
immediately and in concrete cases it is a question of 
increasing costs. If we must have a particular product, 
the supply of which can only be increased at more than 
proportional costs, we obtain larger supplies only at 
increasing costs, and if the cost of marginal additions to a 
combination of factors increases, the average cost of the 
combination, and in consequence, the average cost of the 
.product also increases. In concrete cases, when we have 
the effects of diminishing returns in pind, we usually 
speak of increasing costs. 

This is not to deny certain obvious differences between 
agriculture and industry. Agriculture is more dependent 
on land space than manufactures; it is more dependent on 
climatic and seasonal variations; and minute specialisation 
presents great difficulties. 

These differences apply with special force to English 
agriculture, where the land area is very scarce relative to 
the density of population, and where the ownership of land 
is in comparatively few hands; and, where too, land is held 
lor reasons that are not always purely economic. When 
agriculture is in a profitable state, a farmer wishing to 
increase his output would as a rule have to cultivate his 
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land ’ more intensively, Le, increase the application -of 
capital and labour to a given area of land, because it would 
be a' difficult matter to increase the size of his farm. 

If, therefore, it should become necessary to greatly increase 
the production of English corn at short notice, as during 
the Napoleonic wars, and during the years 1914-1919, 
diminishing returns would follow. But again, this is not 
a feature peculiar to agritulture. 

Precisely the same effect, though not necessarily to the 
same extent, would be experienced by any industry com- 
p^ed to greatly increase its output at short notice, simply 
because the unforeseen, and unprepared-for expansion of 
output would disturb the correct balance between the 
different factors In the production. Resources that could 
be, would be expanded immediately; others, for various 
reasons, would tend to lag. 

Diminishing returns, however, would operate (in most 
cases) only temporarily. In the Jong run the various items 
in the productive process would be adjusted in their correct 
proportions, and the larger output would tend to be 
produced at a smaller cost per unit. 

It must be noted, however, that if we make a series of . 
additions of a variable to a constant factor, the returns 
will not necessarily diminish in a physical sense at once in 
every case . They will diminish if the marginal additions 
are made when the fixed factor is being worked up to its 
maximum capacity; but if the fixed factor is underworked 
at the starting point, or, in other words, if previously, the 
variable factors were too small in relation to the constant 
factor, the marginal additions will yield a more than 
proportimial return until the point is reached at which 
IHe constant factor is worked to its optimum capacity . 
Beyond that point, however, further additions of the 
variable factor will cause the average returns to diminish. 

That agriculture as a whole is not always subject to 
the law of diminishing returns is a matter of observatton 
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only, and while there may be grounds for r^arding the 
tendency to diminishing returns as greater ^^th respect 
to products of land, including minerals, tijian in the case of 
the products of the factory, land or agriculture cannot be 
rigidly separated from other industries. 
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CHAPTER V 

Agents of production— labour 

1. Labour is Exertion 

In early times, human wants were satisfied mainly by 
means of nature's free gifts; although man's energies were 
turned to full account, goods were usually appropriated in 
a form suitable for immediate consumption. The quest 
for food flight entail great hardship, but when it was^ 
obtained, no elaborate preparation was necessary. Man 
had definite watits which could be satisfied by efforts 
whose aim was the procuring of definite objects which he 
desired. In spite of the complexity of modern industrialism, 
a result of the development of capitalism, the essential 
processes have remained always the same. Wants call 
forth desires, which necessitate exertions, painful or 
otherwise, in order that these desires may be satisfied. 

It must be repeated that the meaning of " labour " in 
economic analysis is that of exertion; in descriptive 
Economics we ma^j often use the term to represent the 
mass of labourers, *but the word should always be used 
with caution. As an element of production, labour is 
literally indispensable, for even the wayside fruits must 
be gathered before use; labour alone, however, is barren, 
for the hardest exertions are fruitless if nature lends no 
assistance; even muscular exercises require a well- 
nourished body, " Land ” and labour (in its widest 
sense) ^e sufficient, in effective Combination, under proper 
conditions, to satisfy the primary needs. In* a special 
sense these are the essential agents of production. 

Mere effort is not labour in the economic sense; labour is 
directive, the aim being the production of wealth. Even 
savage life shows countless examples of the adaptation of 
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means to an end which are the small beginnings of the 
great industrial systems that are the triumphs of human 
organisation. I abour is twofold; there is actual mu^ular 
movement and also there is a mental effort to direct the 
work done so* as to make physical labour a minimum. 

2 . The Supposed Peculiarities of Labour 
Criticism of the attempts to enclose land, labour, and 
capital within separate categories has already been made, 
and it was then pointed out that even in the case of labour 
vdlich at first glance appears fundamentally different frgm 
land and capital, these differences, from a strictly economic 
point of view, are easily exaggerated. In addition to the 
points cited in the last chapter, two othets may be briefly 
considered, viz. that labour is always vested in individuals, 
and that labour will not keep. 

But is not creative power vested in land, and machine 
power vested in machines in the same way as labour 
power is vested in human beings; and will commodities 
and capital goods keep idle without deterioration and 
waste; indeed, in a Jbroad sense, will land ? 

. The reasons for placing labour, or more accurately; the 
labourer, in a special position are moral and social rather 
than economic, for he is both a means and an end 
of economic effort; capital and land are means only. 
Unfortunately, it is easy here to transcend the borderline of 
pure Economics, and enter the domains of Politics and 
Ethics. Again, we must remember that in the actual 
com^titive world, wage-earners are, in their relationship 
to entrepreneurs, as much means to ends as inanimate 
resources. How the wage-earner should be treated is a 
perfectly legitimate question tor some branches of social 
science, but it is irrelevant to pure economic analysis. 

'' Labour will not keep," said Thornton, and what he 
;.pieant was doubtless that under the system of capitafistic 
'^nterpri^, the labourer cannot live without wages, a 
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truism that has had unpleasant consequences for the 
labourer in the past. The fact that his resources, relative 
to his wants, were very small always placed him in a very 
unfortunate position when bargaining for wages with 
capitalists, except at times when the supply of labour was 
very scarce relative to the demand. 

3. Labour as Negative Satisfaction 

In the older textbooks, labour always appeared in the 
last analysis as a negative satisfaction. The older cost^qf 
ppoduction theory regarded as axiomatic that labour was 
painful effort. We have noted elsewhere the fallacies that 
grew out of this^ conception, and while it is true to some 
extent in certain occupations that labour may be 
disagreeable or even painful effort to the labourer, this 
fact has, normally, little economic significance. The 
labourer is not free to choose, therefore he can but seldom 
withdraw his labour and so affect the supply. 

To the extent that the labourer is a free agent, it is quite 
misleading to associate labour with painful disutility. 
Labour is not an end in itself, but only a means to the 
attainment of a series of ends, and it has significance only 
in relation to these.ends. As a means to an end it is quite 
inaccurate to describe labour as painful effort even in the 
case of what is often called the slavery of the factory 
system. 

The theory that labour is synonymous with painful 
effort is usually supported on the law of diminishing 
utility. But the fact that, after a time, the utility of labour 
may pass into disutility has no necessary connection with 
painful efforts. Under certain circumstances, the utility 
of labour declines for the same reasons as the utility of 
any other resources whose supply is unduly increased. As 
the more urgent ends are satisfied, labour, like other 
Iresources, is applied to ends lower down in the scale qf 
importance. 
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4. Productive and Unproductive Labour 

While Economics has never made any vital distinction 
between manual and mental labour, the controversy 
between productive and unproductive work is as- old as 
the Physiocrats. Indeed, until well into the nineteenth 
century, it was almost a fashion to regard some part of 
the productive process as sterile. The French economists 
of the eighteenth century, the Physiocrats, regarded 
manufactures as unproductive; in their opinion, only 
th^ agriculturists were a productive class. Adam Smith 
believed the work of domestic servants, among others, fo 
be unproductive, and Karl Marx even applied the term to 
a part of capital.^ 

Speaking broadly, the early economists regarded labour 
as productive only when it was embodied in a vendible 
commodity, but in a specialised industrial society such a 
definition excludes wljiole classes of obvious producers, 
whose work is as necessary to the final product as those 
who complete the finishing stages. It is true that a 
miscalculation of the strength of effective demand will 
render a part of a commodity superfluous, i,e. cause ijt to 
become waste, so that the labour of producing it does 
prove unproductive, but that is a citcumstance purely 
temporary and accidental. It can form no ground for a 
permanent classification. 

The matter, however, really goes deeper. It is bound up 
with the old definition of Economics as the Science of 
Wealth, or of the causes of material welfare. On the first 
definition it is easy to see how the labour of domestic 
servants was excluded, and on the second, the services of 
the soldier, the actor, etc. But the moment we define the 
subject as the science of the disposal of scarce goods with 
alternative uses, the difficulty vanishes. The services of 
the cinema star and the baker are reduced to a common 

, ^^SeeCannan; History of Theories of Production, 1760-184B. 
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denominator. Both services command a price, not by 
virtue of any relation to material welfare, but because 
they are relatively scarce in relation to demand. Obviously, 
too, their degree of relative scarcity is the clue to their 
differen’ce in price. 

6. Labour is Quantitative and Qualitative 
Labour is quantitative, i.e. it may be measured; it 
involves time as well as amount. It is also qualitative, 
i,e, it cannot be measured by a purely physical standard, 
fqr work of the same intensity for the same duration 
may produce very different utilities, and this holds more 
particularly for mental work. Thus a new term is required : 
the wealth whith a man can produce in a given time 
measures his efficiency, though it involves quality as well as 
quantity and intensity. It may be gauged by the money 
measure ; efficiencies can be directly compared in this way. 
Thus the world's production is limited by man's willingness 
to work, and also by his efficiency. 

6. The Theory of Population 
Labour is obviously limited by the amount of availabk 
labour, i,e. by the working population, and this in turn 
depends on the total population. The name of Malthus 
dominates this subject as that of Ricardo does the study of 
rent, but the methods of these men were very dissimilar. 
Malthus had no analytical ability, but reached his results 
by patient historical research: he made a careful study of 
the rate of increase of population in different regions, and 
attempted to find reasons for what he observed; pessimism 
is the note of his earlier work. 

Rousseau's ideas of the instinctive goodness of the 
human heart were eagerly received by Englishmen like 
Godwin, and Malthus' father accepted them. Perhaps 
because of the " instinctive reaction of child against 
parent" (Bagehot), Malthus revolted against the prevailing 
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optimism which hinted that if human restraints could be 
removed, a Utopia would be at hand. Malthus' objection 
was simple : he said that if a perfect state cOuld 
possibly arrive, perfection must soon be destroyed by the 
mere increase of population; the pressure of population 
on tlie food supply would soon pull down the standard of 
comfort (1798). 

Malthus materially altered his views in the second 
edition of his Essay on the Principle of Population: he 
then considered the hope that personal restraint might 
prove an effective factor in the check to the increase of 
population. His argument was no longer an effective reply 
to idealistic schemes, but his new position was nearer to 
the truth. At first, his researches led him to believe that 
every community which he studied would have enormously 
and quickly increased in numbers but for the presence of 
certain preventive checks, placed under the head of " vice " 
or “niisery'*; notable, examples were war, disease, and 
scarcity. Later he added " the action of another check 
to population, which does not come under the head either 
of vice or misery, . . . self-restraint, moral or prudential." 

Again by the aid of fiistorical research, Malthus showed 
that no populous country had ever been able to obtain 
necessaries so easily and so abundantfy as in a thinly 
populated region, and that the greater the population, the 
greater was the difficulty in producing food. 

Malthus wrote in a time of disillusionment, for the 
French Revolution had bitterly disappointed progressive 
thinkers; and in addition, the time was one of great 
hardship, the working classes living in misery, while the 
Poor Law actually encouraged the growth in population 
of the poorer classes. Around him he saw masses of 
imp pressed by dire necessity. It is not surprising that 
.Malthus drew the same dark picture of the past that 
presented to him at the end of the eighteenth 
^l^tury ; assumed that the population of England would 
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coniinue to increase, while the condition of the lower 
classes deteriorated yet more. Malthns is to be judged as 
a pYophet rather than as a historian, and as an economist 
rather than as a statistician. '' He did not in the least 
know that he was aiding in the foundation of an abstract 
science. He thought that he was dealing with real men 
and that the principles which he expounded were all 
those that affected his Subject " (Bagehot). Thus, almost 
by accident, by an unlikely path, Malthus gave the doctrine 
which has played so important a part in economic literature, 

7 . The Itfathematical Form of the Argument 

The Malthusian doctrine was developed by later 
economists and was used by them to round off their 
own arguments. In the words of Malthus : 

A perfectly happy and virtuous community . . . will double 
every twenty-five years, but there can be no similar increase 
in their food. The best lands are l:aken up first, then the 
next best, then the inferior, at last the worst; at each stage 
the amount of food produced is less than before. By nature, 
human^ food increases in a slow arithmetical ratio ; man 
himself increases in a quick geometrical ratio, unless want 
a^id vice stop hm." 

The term " ratio,” though mathematical in form, must 
not bb taken literally: Malthus supposed it possible that 
a doubled population might double the food supply, though 
this was unlikely. Even so, he argued, a further doubling 
of population would produce a less actual increase 6f food 
supply than before, but it might be conceded that for 
the sake of argument each successive doubling would 
result in the same increase of produce. Then, speaking 
mathematically, population would increase in a geometrical 
progression, and food in an arithmetical progression. If 
the original population and produce are each denoted by 
t, the population in successive periods {e.g. of 25 years. 
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this being about the time in which a quickly growing- 
population will double its numbers) will be given by : — 

I 2 4 8 i6 32 64 (after 150 years) . . , . ' 

If Maltlius' statement is rigidly true, the produce in 
successive similar periods will be r — 

1234567 (after 150 years) .... 

If the statement is exact, it is -plain that an increased 
population will very soon be faced with starvation, and 
Malthus believed that the difficulty of producing the extra 
food would be even greater than the arithmetical statement 
supposes.^ 

8. The Basis of Malthusianism 

Malthus used this arithmetical illustration to make his 
principle clear, and we cannot suppose that he believed it 
to represent the facts exactly. Even if it proved false in 
this form, the facts on •which the principle, so far as it is 
true, is based, must be carefully considered by economists. 
If we translate the principle as " population increases 
faster than food supply," it is seen that Malthusianism is 
pimply the law of diminishing returns, based on the 
supposition that the supply of land is constant, carried Jto 
its logical conclusion. In that case, the marginal returns 
would decrease as capital and labour were progressively 
applied, provided that no agricultural improvements were 
supposed. 

An increasing population in an already thickly-populated 
region* can obtain its extra food supply in two ways only 
(assuming for the present that food cannot be obtained 
from abroad) : it can till lands which the smaller population 
considered not to repay cultivation, or it can till the 
old land more intensively, thus obtaining a smaller marginal 
return to outlay. 

'See Cannan: Histofy of the Theories of Production, etc., for a 
criticism of this point. 
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When the population increases, each additional labourer 
will obtain (on the average) less produce than did e&ch 
labourer when the land was less intensively tilled. Thus 
an increasing population will find that the food surplus 
on which a material civilisation must be built will gradually 
be squeezed out; in titne, the masses will be reduced to 
the necessity of hard work for the mere satisfaction of the 
primary needs only; at last, the community will be in the 
grip of starvation. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that it was the Essay on 
Population that inspired Darwin to the studies which led 

to the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 

• 

' 9. The Test of^ Experience 

The problem of population versus sustenance is as old 
as the Greek City State, and views upon it have usually 
been coloured by local circumstances. Greek thinkers, 
viewing the question from within the confines of the city 
wall, naturally looked upon aii increasing population with 
some apprehension. 

But in other times, and under different circumstances, 
other considerations received due weight, England, in the 
age of Mercantilism; Germany, after the Thirty Years' 
War, and France in the eighteenth century, in constant 
expectation of attack from powerful neighbours, regarded 
an expanding population as an unmixed blessing, 
Malthus, too, was influenced by particular local conditions, 
but his pessimistic expectations have not been realised 
because of circumstances which he could not be expected 
to foresee. 

. The opening up of new countries, of the United States 
and Australia, and, later, of the Argentine, has provided 
the rapidly increasing European population with an 
abundant supply of cheap food, so that there is now less 
fear of world shortage (in normal times) than there was 
v^hen Malthus wrote. The extensive farming of virgin 
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soils, rich with the accumulated mould of ages,* the 
irftensive tillage of other lands, made possible by improved 
methods, and the startling improvements in transport 
have combined to ease the situation. 

Thus nature’s limitations may be overcome in two ways, — 
by a more efficient food production or by a restriction of 
population. In the past, restriction has often worked 
blindly and, as is the case so .commonly, the external 
forces tending to change men’s habits have called out 
instinctive human efforts which tend to oppose those 
external forces. War has been one of the most effective 
methods of defeating the working of the law of diminishirlg 
returns as conceived by Malthus. Most past aifd present 
wars are economic in origin, in part at any rate. This is 
plainly seen in the case of nomadic raids : time after time 
the Central Asian population has grown beyond its food 
resources or, conversely, a change in climate has lessened 
the fopd supply; in each case, the fertile lands have been 
raided. If a whole region has been over-populated, the 
struggles for mastery have often diminished the population 
to such an extent that food supply has become sufficient 
under the new conditions. The same relsults have occurred 
in the conflicts between comparatively populous states, 
though economic struggle may then he based on the 
possession of commodities other than food; none the less, 
though the causation is masked, resulting decrease of 
population relieves the pressure on food supply. 

In other ways also, the wprking of the principle has led 
to a dieapening of human life. Apart from the direct 
murder of children, old people, and other non-productive 
individuals (e.g. the kUling of girl babies in China and 
elsewhere), carelessness was probably a considerable element 
|n the destructiveness of pestilences in past times. The 
^ect of a great plague can be realised in the case of the 
Black Death: when the plague ceased, the position of the 
labouring classes was relatively improved; this is explain^ 
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partly, though not wholly, by restriction of tillage, which 
raised marginal return and relieved the pressure on the 
poorer lands. 

'^O. Restriction of Population and Conditions.of Increase 

War and disease work their will in populous countries 
because they aid economic forces, but man himself can and 
does deliberately slow down his rate of increase. Possibly 
there has always been a tendency towards a lessened 
birth-rate in hard times, though among primitive peoples 
such control would be instinctive rather than deliberate. 
To-day the doctrine of Neo-Malthusianism is obtaining a' 
strong hoCd on civilised peoples. There is no, doubt that 
married people are becoming more inclined to limit the 
number of their offspring, while concentrating their 
resources on the lessened number of children they are 
willing to rear. 

The birth-rate is a variable quantity from country to 
country, from climate to climate, and from time to time. 
Natural increase depends on the ages of fertility, but in 
civilised countries the institution of marriage presents a 
check to increase. Our knowledge of this subject is derived 
almost wholly from inductive sources, and we gather that 
fertility tends to be greatest in hot countries, where also 
full development occurs at an early age. 

In England, the decline in the rate of the increase of the 
population (not the absolute decline, as in France) is 
largely the effect of later marriages. In a highly developed 
country with an abundant food supply, population tbnds 
to become stationary because men refuse to lower the 
standard of life. There is another type of stationary 
population, however: in China, the people till the ground 
so intensively that a numerous population live on bare 
necessaries, and cannot increase much more, for they are 
mi able to lower their standard of life. A country of the 
latter type is at the mercy of harvests, and numbers are 
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sensitive to changes in food supply; a wheat-using people 
like the English, however, can fall back on substitutes 
when the need arises, aiid neither birth rale nor death rate 
is much affected. Ireland ‘before the potato famine was a 
land of high fertility and early marriages, though emigration 
kept down the rate of increase; England, on the other hand, 
has raised its standard of life to a degree hardly suspected 
till she passed through the Great War little affected by 
forced reliance on inferior foodstuffs. 

Englishmen tend to marry only when they have a 
prospect of a higher standard of living than that of their 
parents: the moral restraint thus practised is a nlost 
important cause of the declining rate of increase. A 
peculiarity shared by other Europeaii countries is that the 
declining natural fertility as well as the later marriages 
and more effective restraint so noticeable to-day is most 
especially to be found among the more comfortable 
clasfes; the poorest pjsople still marry early and have laige 
families. So far as civilisation is enfeebling, it is self- 
destructive, for the poorer classes increase most quickly. 
This is regrettable in that those children are bom who are 
likely to possess the fewest hereditary advantages; it is to 
the good, however, that the newer generation should come 
from a presumably naturally vigorous stock. 

The slower rate of increase in England and similar 
countries may be imputed mainly to increased restraint in 
some form or other, though as civilisation develops and 
makes further demands on nervous energy it is probable 
that natural fertility progressively declines. Yet the 
external checks to population, though diminishing in 
importance, are still effective. The young of the lower 
animals are independent from an early stage, and a species 
frequently relies on a fecundity almost incredible to 
perpetuate itself. Man is slowly overcoming the external 
obstacles but, in accordance with biological experience, his 
fecundity diminishes as he masters environment. 
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Population is concerned with death rate, as well as birth 
rate. A virile people in a thinly populated country where 
good ’land is abundant will multiply at a great rate and 
double its numbers in twenty-five years or less; restraint 
is almost absent. Such. a people, however, is liable to 
disease, and the death rate will be very high, while if 
recurrent famines are the rule, as formerly in India and 
Egypt, starvation may prOve an effective population check. 
In England, the lowering of the birth rate among the more 
comfortable classes is fortunately accompanied by a marked 
diipinution of the death rate, largely due to an extension 
of parental care far beyond the period common among 
backward peoples. 

To sum up, wd may say that it is almost a law that as 
people become civilised and live in industrial towns, the 
birth rate and the death rate alike tend to fall, and the 
marriage age to rise; in hot climates, where food is 
abundant, the birth and the death -rate tend to be alike 
high, a dense stationary population being the final outcome. 

11 . The Consequences of a Stationary or a Declining 
. Fol)ulation 

It is often assumed that with a stationary or a declining 
population, unemployment would diminish, but every indi- 
vidual is a consumer as well as a producer, and a consumer 
many years before he competes in the labour market. If 
the population is reduced, so is the demand for the products 
of labour. 

General, as distinct from seasonal employment, is of two 
kinds. One kind, known as structural unemployment, is 
caused by shifts of demand from one, product to another 
so that as some industries expand, other industries decline. 
As labour is not perfectly adaptable, unemployment results. 
The second kind of unemplo3rment, cyclical unemployment, 
is due to the fact that trade booms and depressions follow 
each other at intervals. 
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• Both kinds of unemployment are likely to increase rather 
than to diminish with a falling population. In the first 
place the standard of living may rise as a smaller number 
of workers will be equipped with a given quantity of land 
and capital; the family income will also go further. 
Demand as a whole, however, will shift considerably. 
There will be a smaller demand for the products of agri- 
culture, houses, and capital equipment, and a greater 
demand for luxuries and novelties. In other words, the 
demand for the products of labour is likely to become more 
variable and unstable so tliat both structural and cyclical 
unemployment is likely to increase. Once a* depression 
begins recovery will probably require a longer interval as 
there will be less need for productive* capacity with a 
declining, or with even a stationary, population. One of 
the causes of the instability of trade is the difficulty of 
adjusting the economic system to new conditions made 
necessary by technical progress. Such adjustments are 
more difficult when the population is falling than when it 
is increasing. 

With a smaller population due to a lower birth rate the 
proportion of old people will increase, and as the national 
income may tend to decline, the problems of old, age 
pensions, and National Debt, may become a serious matter. 

It has been suggested that the decline of laissez-faire and 
the growth of economic nationalism is partly due to the 
tendency of the population to become stationary, or even 
to decline. A groviing population requires continual 
expansion of capital equipment, supplies of food-stuffs, and 
raw materials. Such conditions are favourable to freedom 
for individual initiative, and international trade,' With a 
falling population both industry and agriculture tend to 
develop redundant productive capacity. This problem 
saMis one for State control rather than for individual 
initiative. A smaller population also makes greater the 
possibility of a nation beconung econimiically independent. 
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12. THe Theory of Population in Modem Economics 

So far, we have reproduced in outline what was usually 
said on the subject of Malthus and population in the half- 
century preceding the outbreak of war in 1914. The new 
conditions created by the development of mechanical 
transport and rapid communications; the marked effect of 
the rising standard of living, and the changing position of 
women in England, and to some extent in other countries, 
on the birth rate, hurled the “ bogy " of Malthus into 
oblivion. 

Since the cessation of hostilities in 1918, however, the 
evil of unamplo5mfient has raised again the problem of 
over-population, but in a new form. It is no longer a 
question of food ’supplies, as with Malthus, but one of 
diminishing opportunities for employment relative to the 
population. 

But before proceeding further, it should be noticed J:hat 
most of the arguments for or against Malthus have little 
direct reference to pure Economics at all. They are either 
wholly political or ethical, or else they are rooted in that 
marginal ground at which Economics impinges on those 
social' sciences. It may be politically and ethically 
expedient that the \rhite races should increase rapidly in 
view of a possible conflict with the teeming millions of the 
^Far East, or that the population of France should not 
‘decline relative to that of Germany; but these are not 
economic questions. 

Economics is solely concerned with the administration of 
jf^the existing resources of any particular time to the 
maximum advantage. The problem of the absolute size of 
the population, the form in which it has so often been 
discussed, is therefore meaningless. / The ideal population, 
sometimes called the “ Optimum,'^ is that population, 
v^ch, combined with the other available resources or 
means of production, will yield the maximum return.) 
It is related to diminishing returns, but not in the narrow 
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agricultural sense conceived by Malthus. the population 
expands disproportionally to the other productive resources, 
capital goods and liquid capital, technology and hllied I 
sciences, communications, markets, etc., the returns will 
diminish in the sense of being smaller than they would have 
been with a slightly smaller population.^ And the converse 
is equally true as Montesquieu in the eighteenth century 
perceived with the insight of genius. A population may be 
absolutely large, and yet a little too small to take the 
maximum advantage of the existing resources. Moreover, 
at a certain stage of economic culture, technical and other 
progress may depend on an expanding population. 

Viewed in this light, Australia to-day may be over- 
populated, but we have reached ground far removed from 
Malthus, and this alone should make clear that population 
is not relative to food-stuffs alone, but to productive 
resources in general. 

In more technical language we can say that a country is j 
over-populated when the marginal product of labour is less I 
than the existing average output per head, for in that case, i 
if the population were slightly reduced, the average output I 
per head would be raised. 

Conversely, a country is under-populated when , the 
'marginal product of labour is greater than the existing 
average output per head, for in such circumstances the 
average output could be raised by slightly increasing the 
population. 

Whether there is such a thing as an optimum population 
in fact, as distinct from theory, is ,very doubtful, at any ( 
rate it would be impossible to measure it, for the term 
implies a qualitative, as well as a quantitative best, and 
the quantitative best implies not only physique, knowledge, 
and intelligence, but the best age-composition as well; and 
these variables would have to be measured in relation to ' 
an environment, the changes in which are not solely the 
work of man, ^ , 
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That there can be no natural tenSency for the population 
to attain to the optimum is self-evident. Any tendency 
that mere numbers may have to adjust themselves to a 
changing environment may easily be negatived by changes 
in the quality and age-composition of the population. 

13. The Demand for Labour 

The demand for labour in industry in general is a function 
of several causes. It depends to some extent on the 
absolute quantity of the other co-operating agents of 
production; the possibility of substitution; and on the 
direction of technical progress. It is also influenced by 
the actions of the State. In a country like England the 
demand for labour depends largely on world conditions, as 
a large proportion of labour is employed in producing for 
the export trades, and these trades are affected by the 
economic and political conditions of other countries. 

The demand for labour in any one industry depends 
largely on the elasticity of the demand for its products. 
If that demand is relatively inelastic, the demand for 
labour wjll be relatively constant. Speaking broadly, the 
demand for labour is more stable in the domestic and 
retail, than in the fqreign and wholesale trades. It is also 
relatively inelastic in trades in which the part played by 
labour is relatively unimportant. 

If we place the two cases in contrast we can say that the 
demand for labour in any particular industry is affected to 
a much greater extent than the demand for labour in 
industry in general by shifts of demand, and by the possi- 
bility of substitution. It is also less affected by the 
absolute scarcity of the other factors of production, as even 
when these are scarce as a whole, any particular industry 
can obtain the proportion of the total supply it desiies by 
paying the necessary hire price. 

On the other hand, any particular industry may be 
affected to a more or less extent than industry in general 
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by changes in world conditions; by a trade depression; 
and by the action of the State. 

14. The Supply of Labour 

The supply of labour does not depend merely on the total 
number of population. It is also a function of the 
proportion of the total population working, the hours of 
work, and the effort per hour. 

The proportion of the total population working is 
decided by various influences, and although it is dangerous 
to attempt a rigid generalisation, it is probably true to say 
that the proportion of the total population working is 
much less in an advanced civilisation than in primitive 
egmmunities. 

Methods of production in societies that are^ little 
developed economically allow only a low rate of output per 
head. From this follows two things; (i) the length of the 
working life is practically co-extensive with physical life; 
( 2 ) female labour is practically universal. 

In an advanced society this is by no means the case. 
Accumulated wealth excludes large numbers from the 
labour supply eitherTby virtue of an independent incoihe or 
from the fact that normally the wife is wholly supported 
by the husband. This is not true of all classes of society. 
In the textile industries, for example, wives usually 
continue at the mill after marriage, and among the 
professional classes many women pursue an occupation 
beyond the range of domestic duties, but between these 
extremes, the richer the society the greater is the proportion 
of women who withdraw from the labour market on marriage. 

But in an economically developed society, the proportion 
of thi total population working is decreased in another 
way. Every country that possesses an education system, 
"by ^lordng compulsory attendance at school, makes the 
of youthful labotir much less than it would otherwise 
have while at the other extreme, pension schemes 
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and compulsory retiring ages curtail appreciably the supply 
of adxilt labour. 

One of the most pronounced characteristics of a highly 
developed civilisation is a limitation imposed on the hours 
of work: In a primitive community, workers labour from 
light to dark for at least six days of the week, and this was 
roughly true even of England as late as the eighteenth 
century. During the last hundred years, however, hours 
have been gradually shortened by successive legislative acts, 
and the weekly half holiday has become practically universal. 

While the two factors discussed above tend to at least 
off-set anj increase in the number of population from the - 
point of view of the supply of labour, the effort per hour 
works in a contrary direction. Specialisation of processes, 
and the application of mechanical methods to production, 
have speeded up work in two ways. Apart from the 
question of piece-work, a simple specialised process is more 
easy to supervise, and in many case$ the effort per hdur is 
regulated by the speed at which the machinery moves. 

In addition to these direct factors, the supply of labour 
from the point of view of output is affected in no small 
degree by the general efl&ciency of labour, but this aspect ^ 
covers so wide a ground that a separate section is necessary ' 
for an adequate discussion. 

IS. The Mobility of Labour 

Labour is the most mobile of all the factors of production, 
and in two ways. A labourer can move without great 
diflftculty from one part of the country to another, and 
even from one country to another in some cases. Secondly, 
most men are capable of mastering the technique of various 
occupations. Certain groups of occupations demand 
^ilar qualities and powers, and in spite of the restrictions 
imposed by human agencies on the right of entry into 
Himiy trades, individuals do change their occupations even 
iji these days. 

TB. S« 
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In the past fifty years several circumstances have greatly 
increased the potential mobility of the workers. In the 
first place, the development of automatic machinery has 
lessened greatly the importance of specialised skill ; 
secondly, general education has made the worker much 
more adaptable. Occupational mobility in the broad sense 
as used by Cairnes may not be great even to-day, but in a 
narrow sense there is a high degree of mobility among 
large sections of the workers; teclmical changes are 
continually creating new jobs and rendering old ones 
obsolete, and a large number of workers pass readily from 
one to the other. 

Mobility in the sense of movement from place to place 
has been greatly facilitated by the spread of knowledge in 
various ways, and by the development of cheap transport. 

At the same time there are various important limitations 
on the mobility of the workers. These limitations are of 
two kinds — ^human and natural. Government, trade 
union, and professional regulations often place serious 
obstacles in the way of radical changes of occupation. 
In many cases, the expenses of training limit the entry 
into an occupation, and for that reason a manual wojker 
does not become a doctor, or a lawyer. For the same 
reason, it is often difficult for an ulxskilled worker* to 
become a craftsman, as his earning power is likely to be 
small during his period of training. 

Family considerations often fix a worker in a particular 
locality. It may be to his individual advantage to migrate 
elsewhere, but against that fact he has to balance the cost 
of removal; the difficulty of obtaining another suitable 
house; and in many cases, the loss of family income. 
Members of his family who are already working may be 
either unwilling to move, or have little prospect of obtaining 
work in another locality. In addition to that, a migration 
to another area may affect adversely the educational 
’interests of his younger children. 
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16. Efficiency of Labour 

(i) Physical Conditions. — The quality of the workers 
is as important as their quanfity. Industrial efficiency 
depends largely on the health and strength of the population. 
These are not only necessary in themselves, but are 
conditions in the absence of which the other factors of 
efficiency are valueless. A regular supply of pure water is 
necessary, and also of good, nourishing food, sufficiently 
varied to provide not only the requisites for the building 
up of tissue, but also the salts and acids necessary for 
continued health. We have seen the importance of a 
wheat diat, which allows of the descent to a maize or 
potato diet in hard times, but wheat is in itself prefer- 
able to substitiftes. It is commonly believed that the 
substitutes for butter and other foods which were so 
invaluable during the war have done lasting harm to the 
physique of the nation, though the effects have ^ been 
hidden. It is certain, at least, that food which is just good 
enough to sustain life does not promote industrial efficiency. 

Shelter is necessary to efficiency, and fortunately most 
labourers in civilised countries possess houses, but again, 
lack of means often necessitates the absence of invaluable . 
copiforts; the best-equipped houses liiay be badly 
ventilated or otherwise misused through ignorance. A 
comfortable home, warmed, ventilated, and cheerfully 
furnished may be an invaluable aid to efficiency by its 
action on physical and mental health. Few problems are 
more pressing than that of the lowering of efficiency by 
cramped, insanitary, back-to-back houses, huddled in mean 
streets in a foul and smoky atmosphere. 

Suitable clothing is also of great importance in our 
climate; the want of it is one of the chief causes of 
ill-health, which results in a cessation of work or, more 
insidiously, in lowered vitality, which is a prime cause 
erf inefficiency. Evils due to lack of food, warmth, an4 
clothing, especially among the poorer classes, are the more 
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dangerous in that a lowered vitality tends to be transmitted 
to the next generation. 

Efficiency is deeply affected by the surroundings in which 
work is done. The effects of unhealthy trades like lead- 
glazing are obvious, but the whole atmosphere of much, 
perhaps most, of modern industrial life is thoroughly 
depressing; there is a serious loss of efficiency through the 
consequent lowering of mental tone. Again, open-air work, 
if not too exhausting, may be very pleasurable and the 
effect on efficiency is beneficial; even indoor work may 
be done joyfully, and the output will be for that reason 
increased or improved. A few manufacturers have realised 
the effect of pleasant surroundings, and the influence on 
production has been very marked. The* argument that 
some workers, e,g. miners, thrive and are productive under 
very bad conditions is met by the fact that such are picked 
men, exceptional in physique and stamina. 

(2) Education and Training. — ^Efficiency contains two 
elements — ^natural ability (physical, mental, and moral) and 
also the power of adaptation to surroundings. The former 
.is largely decided at birth, and the best or worst education 
can do little to interfere with natural development. 
However, it cannot be denied that the deliberate selection 
of a suitable environment which we call education contains 
great possibilities of stimulation of right instincts, and 
thus develops powers which might otherwise be wasted. 
Education does not differ from the training process in home, 
workshop, or even playground but, so far as it is 
systematised, it is a more powerful factor for good. 
J-astly, the fine work done by disinterested men in 
ameliorating the conditions of slum life has a permanent 
effect on the condition of the poorer classes. 

Thpre is probably no very successful business man in 
jSngland who has not received a sound early training* 

; literacy is so rare that elementary education is regarded 
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as a common heritage, but the economic results of such 
training have been far-reaching. Technical training, based 
on the " ad hoc ** principle of teaching those things which 
are immediately necessary for a particular trade or problem, 
has done marvellous work, especially in Germany, where 
the careful teaching {e,g.) of research chemists before the 
war made that country the chemical workshop of Europe. 
The presence of practical and recognisable difficulties, the 
direct stimulus of present problems, the concentration of 
knowledge and experience directed to a definite end, 
combine to make this a powerful method of moulding 
man's industrial character. The value of " ad hoc " 
training was seen in the citizen army " during the war* 
Men whose habits were set, middle-aged men who had 
worked at one trade since childhood, were quickly and 
intensively " taught trades completely new to them; 
painters drove motor lorries, and drove them well, while 
chauffeurs became good sign painters. Millions of* men 
were taught new methods and quickly mastered them. 

Technical education produces quick and sometimes 
startling results, but does not grip the mind of the worker, 
and. its effects tend to disappear when the immediate need 
is gone. Specialised education cannot replace the general 
training of the mihd, though it may be a necessary aid* 
" Ad hoc " methods may serve their purpose so long as 
conditions do not vary, but the man who has had a general 
education can often adapt himself to new circumstances 
better than his fellow who has been trained to a particular 
process. There is so much common to (say) all textile 
trades that a man of general ability who knows one process 
qan easily and quickly transfer his skill to another; this 
principle can be extended to an intelligent general education, 
for a truly educated man can at need be resourceful and 
apply his knowledge in almost any sphere, once he has 
rostered the special difficulties of any particular trade. 
There is much manual labour which requires a minimum 
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of intelligence, as does some clerical work (when we 
consider the spread of elementary education), but for much 
other production, especially of a higher type, an exceptional 
intelligence or a careful training is necessary. 

Education completes the work done in the home, but a 
limit to derived efficiency is set by natural ability; much 
of the effect ascribed to education (good or bad), is 
attributable to the natural development of the individual. 
Environment is limited by heredity, of which the laws are 
as yet unknown. Mendelism and other biological methods 
may one day solve the problem; we do know that 
specialised ability tends to run in families, but^it is hard 
to say whether this is due to heredity or to an immersion 
of the growing child in a particular atmosphere. The 
question of genius is peculiarly difficult; a man may 
achieve supreme excellence without education, general or 
special, and environment and heredity may give no 
.satisfactory explanatipn of his abilities. It is needful 
simply to accept genius when it appears, and it is to a 
nation's interest to develop it whenever possible. The 
higher education of civilised countries is an effective means 
of discovering and of training exceptional abUity; many 
' fine geniuses have in the past been wasted through placing 
them in a sphere for which they were ill-fitted. 

So far as industry is stable and relies on familiar 
methods, a workman may be fitted for his place ‘in the 
industrial system by apprenticeship or technical education, 
but when methods are developing and changing quickly, 
general ability and adaptability are essential; thus in a 
growing system like our own there is an increasing 
opportunity for genius; general education, applied even to 
moderate intelligences, is, on the whole, of more permanent 
value than specialised training. 

Labour is thus limited in quantity by population, in 
quality by natural ability, by environment, and by 
educable. capacity . 
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(3) Other Factors Making for Efficiency. — The 
efficiency of labour also depends on factors that are 
collective and co-operate, as well as the mental and 
physical ones. In a modem industrial society the efficiency 
of the individual is largely dependent on the efficiency of 
the group in which he co-operates, or in other words, on 
the level of the economic development of the industry to 
which he belongs. Personal efficiency is thus determined 
by the capitalistic methods of large scale production, which 
in turn involve minute specialisation of processes. The 
worker in the scientifically equipped modem factory is 
infinitely jmore productive than he would be working in* 
isolation and dependent on his natural and acquired 
capacities alone! 

This very important point is apt to be neglected. A 
labourer producing without tools, however skilled and 
intelligent he may be, will produce relatively little. But 
an individual labourer, even well supplied with tools, will 
have a relatively low productivity if he works through all 
the stages of production. The efficiency of labour is mainly 
a question of specialisation of processes. This reduces the 
waste of time in passing from one process to the other, and^ 
allows the development of specialised skill. More impor- 
tant perhaps even than that, specialised expensive plant 
can be introduced. Speaking broadly, then, the efficiency 
of the’ individual labourer is at least proportional to the 
extent of the capitalistic organisation of industry. In 
addition to the question of specialisation of processes, 
every advance in technical progress tends to increase the 
efficiency of labour. 

Even in the same industry^ the efficiency of labour is 
closely related to the efficiency of the entrepreneur. 
Modern production is a co-operative effort. The efficiency 
of each factor is therefore closely related to that of the 
others, and considered in isolation each factor has littte 
economic meaning. This does not mean that individual 
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and personal factors affecting the efficiency of labour are 
unimportant (there is, of course, a relation between these 
factors and the more geneial ones), but they are not the 
most important. The efficiency of labour is largely a 
question of forces beyond the control of the individual 
labourer. 

Laissez-faire principles are under a cloud in these days, 
but within limits the absence of restrictions, from tariffs 
downwards, tends on the whole, to both individual and 
collective efficiency. 

The efficiency of labour further depends on other than 
economic factors. Political and social security, ^in a wide 
sense, play a part. If a worker is to give of his best, he 
must have reasonable assurance that the fruits of his 
labours wiU be secured to him, and this means that taxation 
must not be oppressive, and that the Government under 
which he lives is strong enough to preserve peace at home 
and provide security against invasion from abroad. 

This, of course, applies not only to the labourer, but to 
the entrepreneur as well. 
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CHAPTER VI 

AGENTS OF PRODUCTION— CAPITAL 

1. Capital in a Primitive Economy 

Land and labour are the essential agents of production, 
but they are not the only agents which aid production at 
the present day. Primitive man, influenced by immediate 
need, makes desirable things by using surrounding objects, 
with the exercise of little forethought. In the factory, 
however, a huge amount of material is made with 
comparative little labour or assistance from nature* The 
aims of production in the two cases are the same; the 
methods are dissimilar. . . 

The key to the difference lies in the term capital. 
Savages may at times make implements which in 
themselves give little direct satisfaction but which are 
used, as aids to labour in making goods which can give 
direct pleasure. These may rightly be regarded as the 
be^nnings of capital, and it is instructive to study them 
for the light they throw on modern industrialism. 

A savage may find that his immediate wants are 
satisfied but that he might vary his food siipply and 
clothe himself better if he could hunt more effectively. 
He may then work with the object of making an article 
which will bring satisfaction at a later time; his wants 
may be more abundantly satisfied, but he will have to 
** wait " before receiving his reward. Such an instrument 
is true capital. It is not necessary to suppose that the 
making of the implement is accompanied by painM 
e;3Qertion; the actual construction may give pleasure, but 
if there is a deferred satisfaction in view, thearticle is capitaJi; 

*53 " 
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2. Early Ideaa of the Nature of Capital 

The early ideas of capital, like those of other economic 
concepts, were coloured by the peculiar circumstances of 
the Industrial Revolution. The early economists from 
Adam Smith -until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
regarded capital as a stock of consumption goods necessary 
to nourish the labourer during the interval of time between 
the beginning of the productive act and the marketing of 
the product. It was out of this conception of capital that 
the doctrine of the Wage Fund grew. 

Now it is true that during this interval of time, the 
workers are consuming such physical necessities as food, 
clothing, and shelter, but it does not necessarily follow 
that a stock of these goods must be accumulated before 
production can take place, or that forms of production 
spread over a long period of time necessitate a 
correspondingly large accumulation of these goods. 

It* was no doubt the case that before Robinson Crusoe 
could build his boat it was necessary for him to make 
provision for his sustenance whilst that operation lasted, 
for the good reason that he was an isolated individual. 
But a modern specialised industrial society functions very 
differently. No interval of time betwefn the accumulation 
of a store of consumers' goods and the act of production 
is necessary, because under the conditions in which we live, 
production is a function of co-operative, not of individual 
effort, as in the case of Robinson Crusoe. An order for 
boots in the Northampton factories is equally, though 
indirectly, an order for milk and butter in the neighbouring 
rural districts, for stockings in Leicester, for clothing in 
Leeds, and so on indefinitely. The production of these 
goods is not successive in time, but co-ordinate. An 
accumulated store of consumers' goods is not therefore 
essential to production in a modem industrial society. 

But in order to avoid falling into the error of the opposite 
extreme a slight qualification is necessary. It is true that 
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production is a continuous and co-operative process in a 
modern society. Capital in all its forms is continually 
being produced and concurrently being consumed; there is 
not necessarily an interval of time between these stages. 
At the 5ame time, it is a fact of experience that capital is 
accumulated, and over every short period of time there is 
available not only the supplies currently produced, but 
past accumulations. There is a sense, therefore, in which 
we can assert that capital is a stock, but in any but a very 
short period it is not a fixed stock. Industry is limited 
by the supply of capital. As we shall see later, if industry 
is expanded beyond the capital capacity of a country a 
crisis must follow. But in any but the very short period 
the supply of capital is flexible. 

It is a matter of opinion, too, if final commodities in the 
hands of consumers can be regarded as capital. .Some 
economists regard them as capital on the ground that they 
yield a flow of services just as »a .machine does; other 
economists prefer to regard them as income, or wealth, 
according to circumstances, and to reserve the term 
capital for the tools engaged in the production of products 
and which never become final consumption goods, and the 
products which have not yet reached the final stage. From 
this point of view tfiere is a difference between capital and 
wealth. Goods are continually passing from capital to 
wealth as products are completed ready for final consump- 
tion. 

The differences between early and more modem views, 
however, are largely questions of emphasis rather than 
real differences. 

The second half of the nineteenth century gave birth to 
a very different conception of capital, and one associated 
always with the name of Karl Marx. Taking as his 
starting point the fact that capital consists largely of 
dnrable goods, factories, and machinery, etc., Marx argued 
that these were merely the products of labour and other 
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durable goods. Then regressing stage by stage until he 
reached the initial term in which the first durable goods 
were made by labour^ Marx pronounced all capital as 
^ crystallised labour. 

But even if the nature of capital were exhausted by 
fixed equipment, this theory is an explanation of the 
historical origin of capital and not its economic significance. 

•' 3. Captal and Land 

The view t^en by Marx had the sup|)ort of tradition, as 
until recent years economists excluded land from capital. 
. Land was placed in a separate category on the ground that, 
being a gift of nature, its supply was fixed in volume ; in 
other words, its supply was inelastic. • Capital, on the 
other hand, was considered due to human productive 
effort,; it was a fact of observation that the supply of 
capital was elastic, that is to say that the supply could be 
easily expanded, or contracted. 

But it has been shown in a previous chapter that there 
are no valid grounds for the placing of land in a special 
position. In the long pdriod the supply of land in an 
, economic sense is nof fixed, or inelastic; there are limits, 
too, to the elasticity of the supply of capital, for although 
the supply of human productive eliorf may be unlimited, 
the materials on which that effort is expended are not 
unlimited in supply. It is true that, over a long* period, 

' the elasticity of the supply of capital may be greater than 
the elasticity of the supply of economic land, but that is a 
difference of degree only. In a very short period neither 
the supply of economic land nor the supply of capital can 
, be greaUy increased; as aggregates, both may be regarded 
as indhistic factors of production. On the other hand, any 
' individnal can obtain command of such supplies of either 
. as he pleases, by paying the necessary hire price. 

dist^tion between land and capital has, therefore,, no 
<K^n<»]^c signlhcanra^^ \ 
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4. Beal Nature of Capital 

Durable goods used for productive purposes must be 
included within the concept of capital, but what Marx 
failed to see is that, in themselves, they do not exhaust the 
concept.* There is another element to be explained, an 
element that was formerly, though inaccurately, called 
abstinence, but which to-day is rendered by the term 
waiting power. Indeed, 'it is more accurate to describe 
the durable instruments of production as capital goods, 
rather than capital as a general term. 

To present this point clearly, it is necessary to probe the 
industrial system a little below the surface. Production 
by modem methods, in contrast with primitive production, 
is essentially " roundabout,** to use a term that has crept 
into economic literature in recent years; and this 
“ roundabout '* process is a necessary consequence of 
minute specialisation. 

In an industrial society, goods fall broadly into two 
distinct classes: goods that are used to satisfy immediate 
wants, final products, as they are often called, and goods 
that are^ either held in reserve for various reasons, or 
which, by virtue of their nature, contain a reserve of 
services which are ^hausted only after a long interval of 
time; and as a moment*s reflection will show, the higher 
the stage of economic civilisation which a society has 
reached* the greater will be the proportion which these 
goods will bear to those used in satisf 3 dng immediate wants. 

No household in anything approaching comfortable 
circumstances adjusts its resources to the minimuna 
demands of immediate consumption. It does not purchase 
its coal by the bucket, its tea by the ounce, or its meat in 
dally amounts just requisite for the midday or evening med; 
Some reserve of almost every commodity is kept in hand. 
Hie underclothing in use, and that at the laundry^ seldom 
accounts for the whole of the stock kept; itide^, thes4( 
reserves are as necessary as the suppU^ intruded to; 
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immediate consumption if the household is to function 
properly. Readers who live or have lived in outlying 
districts, remote from shops, will appreciate the fofce of 
this point; and the argument holds in precisely the same 
way with respect to the distributive trades and industries. 

The successful shopkeeper must be always in the position 
to face the unexpected demand, and it is inherent in the 
very nature of modern business that it must hold in 
reserve not only a stock of its own completed products, 
but also resources of raw materials and accessories used in 
their manufacture. The reason for this is that, on the one 
hand, demand is seldom distributed uniformly, but occurs 
rather in waves, while on the other hand, supplies of raw 
materials are harvested only periodically.’ 

So far, we have considered goods held in reserve 
deliberately, but most durable goods contain in their 
nature a reserve of services which is exhausted only 
gradually during a lengthy period of time. A person can 
consume shelter only from day to day: hence if through 
force of circumstances he is compelled to purchase a house 
outright, he carries in stock a huge reserve of shelter; and 
what is true of a house is e'qually true of a piano,’ a sewing 
machine, and the equipment and buildings of a factory. 
It is true in practice that many of these goods are usually 
purchased by some form of the hire system, but that only 
means that the amount of goods or services held irl reserve 
are curtailed in quantity; it does not invalidate the 
general principle. 

But the phenomena of reserve goods occurs in industry 
in another way. The capitalistic method of production has 
already been referred to as a roundabout method.*’ 
Dr. Hayek compares it to a fan which opens and closes as 
the methods employed are more or less capitalistic; and 
the more the fan opens, the greater the interval of 
tiiiae, to put the matter in another way, the greater the 
^ppiber of processes interpolated between the planting of 
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the raw materials, and the marketing of the final product. 
But goods, during these different stages, are not consumed 
in the sense of satisf 3dng an ultimate need : until they appear 
on the market as final products they are reserve goods. 

Incidentally, the reasons why capitalistic methods are 
much more productive than direct methods should now be 
clear. Minute specialisation lengthens the time interval of 
production, but in the long run it accelerates enormously 
the flow of final products on to the market. 

This power of holding stocks of reserve goods over an 
interval of time is the real nature of capital. It is the 
essence of^ what we mean by waiting. In #)ncrete 
experience, this power cannot be abstracted from individuals 
or groups of persons. Someone must hold this power of 
bringing these reserve goods and*services into the productive 
process when required, or, what comes to the same thing 
from a slightly different point of view, do the waiting 
during the interval that must elapse before the final product 
is marketed and consumed. 

Capital not only aids the production of consumption 
goods, but it also assists the reproduction of consumed 
capital gdods. Wieser emphasises the inconsumable nature 
of capital. By that he means, of course, that if society is to 
remain even stationary, capital wastage must be made good. 
If society is to progress, the amount of capital available 
must inorease. In a stationary society, if the conditions of 
economic equilibrium are to be fulfilled, a strict proportion* 
ality must be maintained between the amount of capital 
devoted to wastage and the amount of capital devoted to 
production. For society to progress not only must capital be 
replaced and increased, but it must be improved. Obsolete 
forms must be replaced by technically improved onfes. 

This, of course, is not wastage of capital in any real 
economic sense. To discard a thing that has served its 
purpose is a necessary condition of progress. In practice, 
tools and methods that have become obsolete are often 
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continued in use longer than is economically desirable. 
As a rule, improved machinery is substituted only as the 
old wears out. Certain methods that are bound up with 
very expensive plant tend to resist improvements. Electric 
lightiiig made slow progress for many years, largely because 
municipal corporations had invested huge quantities of 
capital in gas plants. But it is not difficult to see, 
however, that there are cases in which it would be an 
ultimate economy to discard new and profitable plant in 
order to replace it with a form still more profitable. The 
gain in one direction might far outweigh the loss in another. 

Tlie ;pbint at which changes of this kind are vjse depends 
upon circumstances. If a country is liberally supplied 
with capital there is no difficulty. If, on the other hand, 
capital is relatively scarce in a country, the capital necessary 
to make the - change may have to be diverted from 
immediately productive purposes. Now this may raise 
various difficulties and react unfavourably on emplo3anent. 
The subject of capital has formed food for controversy 
since the days of Marx, but much of this controversy has 
rested on a confusion between origins, ownership, and the 
economic function of capital. But the nature and economic 
significance of capital is quite independent of the questions 
of origins and ownership. No communistic society in*the 
mod^ world could dispense with capitalistic methods of 
production, even if private ownership of capital were 
suppressed, as is proved by the example of Soviet Russia. 

: S. CitealatiQg and Fixed Capital 

For the sake of convenience, capital is often classified in 
various ways relative to its uses in different forms of 
busing; some of the terms are purely arbitrary, and 
|)robably tend to obscure rather than throw light on the 
inner nature of capital * Such definitions as producers* and 
consiimers' capital need no explanation; they are in no 
sense lundj^^ The term lucrative capital is 
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used to emphasise the obvious fact that a good deal of 
capital is held in the form of reserves of purchasing power* 
and that capital usually affords an income to its owner. 

The most general classification* however, is that into 
circulating and fixed capital. The commodities which 
are turned out by an industry into the hands of its 
customers are described as circulating capital, while the 
factories, the equipment* etc., by which the commodities 
are produced is known as fixed capital. In both cases* 
waiting is involved, whether .for the purpose of production, 
or consumption. 

The distinction between many forms of capital and 
consumption goods is not an absolute but a relative one. 
Take the case, say, of a sack of potatoes. It may be 
possible to consume them all, but it will be better to eat a 
certain proportion, setting aside the rest to plant in unused 
ground; a greater future store will be obtained, at the- cost 
of putting off consumption. There is no difference between 
the planted potatoes and the others, but the former are 
capital and the latter simply consumption goods. The 
conception of fixed capital must not be allowed to mislead: 
seeds which may be directly used as food must be counted 
as capital if planted, just as truly as the most expensive 
and highly specialised machine. 

Consumption goods and circulating capital may proceed 
directly from the same source; if the total amount of the 
commodity is fixed, circulating capital can grow only at 
the expense of present consumption. Thus all wealth may 
be capital in the sense that if the stock of consumable 
wealth suddenly increases, some part is sure to overflow 
and form new capital, while if commodities are destroyed, 
some circulating capital will be called in to compensate 
for the loss of immediately consumable wealth. We have 
thus shown that certain consumption goods may be actually 
Ihemselves used as capital and that the use to which they 
are put will define thek position with respect to capital. 
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The relation of wealth to circulating capital is thus 
essentially a question of transference. In extreme cases, 
capital and consumption goods are perfectly interchange- 
able, and at any time goods may be transferred ffom one 
class to the other without loss, e,g. a spare room in a house 
may be turned into a small shop, and vice versa. Usually, 
however, the decision when taken is irreversible, at least 
in part. If potatoes are planted, they are soon unfit for 
immediate consumption, while if eaten, they are obviously 
of no further use as capital. .A continuous series may 
conceivably be drawn up, in which the transference to 
capital and vice versa^ becomes increasingly difficult, and 
this not only on account of the difficulty of obtaining a 
commodity which is equally useful at a present as at a 
future time, and vice versa, but also because capital 
usually requires a preliminary preparation, which may 
require time (waiting). Further, if the partially prepared 
commodity is of lesrf utility for immediate consumption 
than the original form, the peculiar utility of the prepared 
product will be its utility as capital simply. 

As the original commodity is in itself of less immediate 
utility, as the preparation time becomes longer and a^ the 
labour expended on the commodity .is more and more 
undertaken with a distant aim in view, the prepared wealth 
is segregated into a special class, that of Fixed Capital. At 
one end of the chain, wealth and capital are identical 
terms; at the other end, the fixed capital may be useless 
to satisfy any but a single want; yet there is no definite 
line of separation between fixed and circulating capital, or 
between the latter and consumption goods. 

The creation of fixed capital is thus a matter of 
transference and waiting, however complicated may be the 
intermediate steps. The transference of wealth from 
present to future uses has been made easier by the use of 
money and, in modem times, of credit. Money is the link 
between complicated processes, and allows the difficult 
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transference between raw materials and machinery to be 
made as certainly as that between grain food and seed 
com: An individual must still choose between immediate 
and deferred uses, but under modern conditions the choice 
is hidden and indirect. In a money economy, a man is 
tempted by monetary reward to help production, thereby 
obtaining desirable things. If he chooses, he can consume 
immediately all the goods he can purchase with his wages, 
just as the farmer may eat all his seed corn and potatoes ; 
he may prefer to put off consumption, if he is far-sighted 
enough to realise that he can buy future goods which will 
give him ^ greater total pleasure. He himself may not 
wish or may not be able to buy materials which, under his 
skilful hanging,* will be an aid to further production, but 
he can hand over the use of his money to an agriculturist 
or business man, who can increase production just as 
the small gardener increases his stock of potatoes by 
intelligence in waiting. 

Certain specific forms of capital have proved difficult to 
classify with precision. Hobson^ cites the case of fuel, 
which may be regarded either as fixed or circulating 
capital, though if is more convenient to place it within 
the latter category. Cannan* also deals with another 
example, but the matter is not of special significance 
economically. 

Hobson® also finds difiiculty with respect to the money 
functioning in a business. He admits that it does circulate 
literally, and that, so far as it is expended on purchases of 
raw materials or received from the sale of goods, it may 
be classed as circulating capital like the other goods which 
it represents. On the other hand, he argues, it is not 
illogical to regard the total supply of money, including 
credit, required to finance a business, as fixed capital; but 

, ' Hobson : Industrial System, p. 9. 

‘Cannan: History of the Theories of Production, etc., 1760-1848. 

* Hobson: Industrial System, p. 9. 
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as we have noted above, a rigid line of separation is 
difficult to draw. 

6. The Relation of Money to the Concept Capital 

Although the reality behind the concept of capital leads 
us back to waiting and goods, in concrete experience, the 
transfer of capital is effected through the medium of money. 

Money gives command over ah almost infinite variety 
of goods; for our purpose, we note that money may either 
attract consumption ^oods or it may be an agent for 
collecting under one control those goods necessary for 
production. The entrepreneur, i,e, the business man who 
takes the necessary risks, rarely uses his own capital alone ; 
his fund of fixed capital and flow of ciirculatmg capital 
are concentrated because he can borrow money from 
innumerable persons and with it can command the services 
he requires. The essential feature of the operation must 
never be overlooked; by offers of future gain, he persuades 
those persons who have money to forego their present 
command over goods and to defer immediate consumption. 
There is a partnership of waiting: the investor .puts off 
. the enjo 5 rment of his income, and the entrepreneur incurs 
present labour that he may obtain a future reward. 

This fact explains why capital is usually regarded as 
money, for modem industry is so complex that without 
the help of money it would be impossible to collect the 
essentials of production so quickly and easily. The process 
is made much more efficient by the use of credit, which 
will be considered later. It is sufficient here to say that 
the money of small investors is mainly controlled by banks 
which, by the use of cheques and book credits, Bxe able to 
lend money to entrepreneurs of proved ability; thus an 
employer can call in the capital he needs and use it so well 
t^t after a period of ” waiting he can give back the 
capital he borrowed, with a surplus, and yet retain a 
.portion for himself. 
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Monetary capital may be defined as homogeneous free 
capital on which an equal return may be expected in every 
alternative use to which it may be put. This notion must 
be kept in sharp contrast with the different kinds of real 
capital, buildings, tools, machinery, etc. 

7 . The Productivity of Capital 

That capital is a productive force is apparent from its 
nature. The attacks on capital which have been so 
marked in our social life since 1830 have been stimulated 
partly by a confusion between the nature and economic 
significance of capital, and its origins and ownership, and 
partly by the fact that its phenomena have been disguised 
by the intermediary of money. Money is only a phenomenal 
expression, not the essence of capital. 

The argument that capital is not in itself productive* 
but only in co-operation with land and labour need not 
detain us to-day. Labour without •matter through which 
it can find expression is sterile, and while land in a certain 
sense may be said to be productive by virtue of natural 
forces alone, it is in a limited sense only, and in a sense 
that has little relationship to a developed economic society. . 

That a part of the joint product in an industrial society 
may safely be imputed to capital is proved by the low 
productivity of a primitive community; and the reason 
goes deeper than the obvious fact that a squad of labourers 
will produce more if equipped with suitable tools than if 
left to their own unaided efforts. The goods and services 
held in reserve through the agency of capital allow a 
greater intensity of specialisation of processes, as well 
as a concentration of resources at points and at times in 
roughly the same way as the reserves of an army, skilfully 
directed; increase the efficiency of kn assault. By means 
capital, therefore, industry can expand at the time 
and place necessary. 
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Ultimately, the productivity of capital is physical, and 
is comprised of two parts — one that must be devoted to the 
renewal of wastage, and the other the physical net yield. 

Wieser^ points out that the physical productivity of 
capital goods can be estimated only indirectly, 'because 
the yield of the capital is always in goods of a different 
order. Continental economists speak of the different 
stages of the capitalistic method -of production as orders. 
Final consumption goods are goods of the first order. 
Goods one stage removed from final consumption goods are 
goods of the second order; and so on. It follows, therefore, 
that the products of capital can never be used directly for 
the repair of its wastage. In the manufacture of chocolate, 
" for example, coal and machinery are used, and a certain 
quantity of the product chocolate must be attributed as 
gross yield to this coal capital. It is self-evident, however, 
that the wastage neither of the coal nor the machinery can 
be made good from thp chocolate. 

But if the production has been carried out economically, 
it is clear that the number of units of utility in the chocolate 
attributed to the capital used (assuming to simplify the 
argument that these^ can be known) must equal the 
number of units of utility in the coal consumed (neglecting 
all other elements of capital for the sake of simplicity) plus 
a surplus of a certain general size. If this were not the 
case, the productive system would be getting out of order, 
and steps would have to be taken to bring the above 
relationship into harmony with the general scheme of 
production. Clearly, where this cannot be done the 
particular production will have to be abandoned. 

If capital were not productive, there would be no motive 
for its use. Used up capital would never have been 
replaced. Incidentally, the share of the product that can be 
attributed to capital must be large enough to at least repair 

' Wieser: Social Economics, p. 136. 
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all wastage, and when added to the shares contribut 
by the other factors must exhaust the whole product. 

'(t 

8. The Mobility of Real Capital 

In some respects real capital is very immobile. A 
factory or mine cannot change its location. The raw 
materials of industries are mobile in one sense, and yet 
often immobile when viewed from another standpoint. 
They can be moved from place to place without difficulty, 
but many of them are specialised to a particular use. 

At the same time even real capital is not without a 
certain degree of mobility. A coal mine may be useless 
for any pAirpose other than producing coal, but it may 
produce coal for more than one purpose according to 
circumstances. It may cease to produce coal for domestic 
consumption, and instead, produce coal for the purpose of 
generating electricity, or for the purpose of obtaining some 
by-product. In this sense even a coal mine may be said 
to possess a certain degree of mobilhy. 

Tliis kind of mobility is much greater in the case of a 
factory. Some buildings may be useless for any but one 
kind of -occupation; most buildings, however, can readily 
be adapted for various kinds of undertakings. Even the. 
plant installed fop one form of production can often be 
utilised for making very different things from the same 
kind of raw material. In many cases it is possible to use 
the same machinery for the production of different grades 
of a commodity as occasion requires. 

9. The Origin of Capital 

It was a commonplace of the older textbooks that the 
growth of capital depends mainly on the amount of saving, 
i.e. it is governed by the difference between production and 
consumption. This, of course, is merely a truism. If 
current production were invariably consumed by current 
consumption, no surplus could possibly arise. 
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The amount of real saving represents the upper limit of 
the growth of capital, so long as credit conditions do not 
alter^, but saving, as such, is not necessarily followed by 
increased production. If an excess 5deld of com is simply 
stored away for future consumption, there is no '' increase," 
or, in modern terms, no production. Saving merely 
provides the possibility of the formation of capital, which 
implies not only waiting, but a definite productive aim. If 
every man in a purely agricultural country saved his surplus 
income, granaries would be full and flocks and herds be 
plentiful, but there would be no geometrical increase of 
wealth; an attempt would be made, as to-day in Asia, to 
exchange the surplus for durable objects of value, e.g, gold 
and precious stones; some agricultural labour would be 
transferred to mining. Even in a gold economy, men are 
apt to hoard their gold, and by deliberately giving up their 
command over commodities thus lose an opportunity of 
aiding production. To-day, however, the smallest sums 
may be put into banks; which sweep savings into industry: 
men, by their thrift, unknowingly develop manufactures* 

We may conclude that in England, under present 
conditions, an increase in saving swells the stock of .capital, 
.after making all allowance for waste and for hoarfmg. 
Some believe that .if all men saved {ill* their surplus over 
absolute necessaries, production would be checked, for 
consumption supplies a stimulus without which, goods 
would not be made. 

To the early economists, however, the term saving had 
a different connotation from what it has to-day. Saving 
was formerly translated, like costs of production, in terms 
of painful efforts, i.e. as a real cost. 

Now at a certain stage of industrial development and 
: imder certain conditions the above idea was not without 
^^th. In the early part of the nineteenth century the 

^ This matter will be examined later. 
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expansion of industry was limited by the scarcity of 
capital. For the labouring man of those days, saving did 
involve painful efforts. An older generation can cite 
innumerable cases of individuals acquiring capital only by 
the deprivation of actual physical necessities. 

But even here, the painful costs were less ultimate than 
might be supposed at first glance. The sacrifice involved 
•in the saving was really the foregoing of alternative ends 
in order to attain one higher in the scale of preference. 
It is merely a special aspect of the principle on which 
we have dwelt so repeatedly, that where resources are 
scarce, the attainment of one end involves the sacrifice or 
modification of others. So far from the saving repre*’ 
senting painful efforts, it is more correct to say that it was 
adopted because it afforded greater satisfaction than any 
alternative course. 

But the bulk of the capital with which England built up 
her industrial greatness came from different source! it 
. came from the surplus income of the comfortable and rich 
classes. Much of it involved not even the sacrifice of 
alternative ends. It was income saved simply because it 
was surplus to the current expenses of conventional 
necessaries. Saving of this kind is now normally described 
as automatic saving.^ * * 

Now what was true of the nineteenth century is still 
more applicable to-day. No doubt tfie heavy direct 
taxation that has developed since 1906 now means that 
some of the savings of even the very rich are made at the 
.expense of some alternative end; and this is still more 
true of the increasing savings of the lower classes; but 
up to the limit at which expenditure transcends one con- 
ventional scale to another, the wants nejglected are very 
IqXv down in the scale, so that much of the income saved 

* The restriction on ccmsumption caused by taxation is often 
oafl^ forced saving. 
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may be regarded as surplus income, though it cannot be 
measured quantitatively. 

Saving is governed by four main factors : (i) by ability 
to save, i.e. by the possession of surplus income; [z) by 
the relative importance which men attach to present and 
future pleasures; ( 3 ) by the expectation that saved wealth 
will appreciate or depreciate in value; and ( 4 ) by the 
certainty or uncertainty that the saved goods (or their 
equivalent) will be actually enjoyed. 

10. Further Consideration of the Factors of Saving 

(1) Discounting of Future Pleasures.— Saving is 
almost absent among people who discount future pleasures 
at a high rate, i.e, among those who prefer a small present 
pleasure to a larger one in the future; savages have usually 
so little imagination or self-control that they will make no 
sacrifice to ensure even the keenest future pleasure; and 
the same characteristic is noticeable in most children. 
Men of education present great differences in this 
respect: the terms "extravagant " and "mean " imply the 
variability of men’s habits in discounting the future. Among 
men of equal meaqs, the one who lives for the’ future is 
the more likely to save. In extreme cases, a man may 
make money for Ihe sake of children, perhaps yet unborn, 
or may " found a family " at great expense, that his name 
may be remembered. 

(2) Effect of Spending on Production. — Rapid 
spending does not in itself promote production, though it 
is commonly believed that extravagance " makes work." 
Such spending simply determines the particular direction 
which production shall take: if much money is spent on 
cinemas, then the cinema industry is stimulated. If the 
money had been invested, however, it is probable that it 
would have had a more favourable effect on production, 
for it would have represented an increase of capital. Rapid 
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spending does nothing to make general production possible: 
it is a demand for present wealth; where present pleasures 
are insistent, no saving occurs. 

(3) Depreciation and Appreciation. — A thrifty man 
who is earning a good income will save much even when 
he knows that his savings will depreciate, for he estimates 
that when his income falls, the future marginal utility of 
money will be greater than it is at present; a poor man, 
espeAally if open-handed, will save little even if he knows 
that the value of his savings wiQ increase. On the whole, 
however, the expectation of depreciation will diminish 
saving, sn&vice versa. Stores of food are likely to spoils 
and this applies also to clothing, while a store of ornaments 
is of no direct use in satisfying hunger or thirst, ever 
present in a primitive community. Few goods are 
altogether unchanged by time: even gold alters its value 
(though it is itself unchanged) and buys more or Jess 
wealth at one time than at another. *A few goods improve 
by keeping, e.g. wine, but these are of little use as capital. 
The introduction of a satisfactory monetary system, 
however, «h'as led to another kind of appreciation which is 
of increasing importance. Interest is so familiar that we 
may take its existence for granted, postponing a full 
discussion. Capital is so important an agent of production 
that an ^entrepreneur will pay for its use. In spite of the 
large amount of capital available to-day, it still commands 
a high price. 

(4) Interest. — In normal times the rate of interest in 
this country is more or less steady a steady rate is 
usually accompanied by a fairly steady volume of saving. 
If the rate of interest rises, the result, on the whole, is an 
increase of saving, though in individual cases the opposite 

^ In the year 1921 the rate was abnormally high, but this was due 
±0 the special circumstances of the times: it afterwards approached 
the pre-war normal rate (there was a temporary rise in 1929). 
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effect may occur: if a man is satisfied with a certain 
definite income on which to retire, it may be that yrhen the 
rate of interest is raised he will stop saving when he has 
obtained the lessened principal sufficient to produce the 
required income at the higher rate. This case often occurs, 
but is far less common than that where the higher interest 
stimulates increased saving, for the sake of the higher 
income. In a large population the stimulating effect of 
higher interest is almost sure on the whole to overcome 
the repressive effect. Much saving, however, is independent 
of the rate of interest, especially in the case of rich men 
who save automatically because ordinary ^ wants are 
satiated, and of very poor men, who struggle painfully to 
build up an emergency fund,^ 

(5) Security. — ^Not the least cause of the modem 
growth of capital is the greater security of life. A 
medieval Englishman might slowly build up a hoard of 
gold, only to be robbecl by a strong neighbour. A lawless life 
encourages present pleasures, for there is no certainty that 
savings will be enjoyed. To-day, a man may entrust his 
money to the hazards of industry with a greater sense of 
security than that t«ith which his ancestors hid gold and 
silver. Risk to-day is of a different type; an investor may 
deliberately seek a risky speculation in the knowledge that 
if fortunate he will reap a greater reward than if he relies 
on safe investment. Most men, however, prefer a more 
certain, if smaller, rate of interest. A new motive power 
of saving continues to develop; repayment is so certain 
after any interval of time that a man already prosperous 
will continue to accumulate wealth and set aside a portion 
for the future enjoyment of dependent wife and children. 
Gradually as the standard of living is raised, this is 
becoming a more important factor in accumulation, ^at 

^ Tide matter will be discussed more fully in the chapter on 
Interest. 
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the well-being of dependents is a powerful motive force 
is shown by the volume of insurance business, especially 
where payment is made after death. 

The security of modern life works in another direction 
in the case of Poor Relief, Many labourers feel so secure 
against want that they make no provision against old age, 
and so the countless small sums which would be diverted 
into industry are wasted in unproductive consumption. 
The grant of Old Age Pensions has often worked in the 
same way, though probably in as many cases it has given 
a new hope to despairing workers and encouraged them 
to save a little money to supplement their pension. Again, 
money which would otherwise be saved to provide an 
insignificant income may be used to increase productive 
efficiency, and so be used more wisely than by adding to 
national capital. In any case the moral advantage of 
the prevention of destitution by pensions or by other 
means far outweighs the possible check to capital 
accumulation. , On the whole, it may be said that 
increased security will mean greater saving. 

The prjssence of the four conditions of effective saving 
obviously makes for a greater accumulation of capital, 
assuming as we do that the greater part of invested money 
finds its way at last into some productive process ; however, 
it must be noted that the question of appreciation of 
saved wealth is bound up with the possibility of easy and 
convenient saving. To-day, money and credit make this 
possible, but they are not perfect institutions, and their 
very efficiency leads to grave abuses. Much investment 
is almost pure waste, especially in the case of direct 
speculation in doubtful companies, particularly in times of 
business excitement when prices are rising quickly. 

If savings are used to buy mortgages on property so 
that the former owner may spend extravagantly, or 
diverted into the pockets of company promoters, or 
invested in unsound concerns, so far there will be no direct 
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increase of capital, though it may happen that quick 
spending will transfer money to men who will themselves 
invest it wisely. A spendthrift may buy goods far 'above 
their true value, and a shrewd, unscrupulous buyer may 
dispose of the excess price wisely and well; it will generally 
happen that if an honest investment pays a good return, 
it is able and willing to absorb more capital. A large 
proportion of the prices paid by rich men often consists of 
surplus over the true prices, and much of this surplus 
finally enters industry. Under present conditions a very large 
proportion of the nation's savings is absorbed in production. 

^ • 

11. The National Dividend and the Source of Capital 

The immediate source of capital is the hational dividend, ■ 
but different individuals contribute in largely varyng 
proportions, on account of the variations in individual 
wealth. To a rich man, the marginal utility of money 
being low, future satisfactions may appear which are much 
greater than those granted by present marginal expenses. 
A poorer man will look forward to more intense wants 
than the other, but in his own mind he realises that his 
present marginal utility is high, higher even than the 
prospective satisfaction of future nqeds, and he is .less 
likely to save. It is true that the bulk of new capital is 
accumulated by prosperous men, i.e, that capital is derived 
from profits rather than from wages. The gibwth of 
savings banks, however, stimulated small investments, 
though to-day these banks are met by the competition 
of Government loans not directly productive. Similar 
institutions, fed by numerous small deposits, are "Building 
Societies," as well as the Schultze-Delitsch and Raiffeisen 
banks of Germany, which grant loans to entrepreneurs. 

An increase of wealth tends to increase capital growth 
not only because industrial capital tends to grow in a 
geometrical progression, but also because certain production 
can be carried out only when attempted on a large scale. 
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Some engineering work could not be done at all without 
the aid of very expensive fixed capital, which is made 
very slowly; when it is ready, the need for it may have 
passed or it may not fulfil expectations, thus causing 
serious loss. Such experimental production can be carried 
out only by men who control much capital, and who are so 
rich or, alternatively, so numerous and well-organised, that 
they can afford the risk of loss in the hope of great gains. 

A Panama Canal can be made only by mobilising the 
resources of a continent. One of the main features of 
modern capitalism is the fact that for the first time huge 
undertakings can be carried out under the control either 
of very rich men or else of rich states drawing on the 
resources of the* inhabitants. A Channel tunnel or a 
Severn barrage might bring an enormous access of wealth 
to this country, but an immense preliminary expense 
would be necessary. If a country is rich enough to emj^loy 
huge quantities of fixed capital it will probably find that 
wealth accumulation proceeds even faster than it otherwise 
would. When world capital is properly mobilised there 
may be , ambitious projects which, in spite of their 
expense, will result in an unprecedented bound in the rate 
of increase of wealth, 

12. The Immediate Nature of Capital 

From the nature of capital as presented in this chapter 
the step to giving it recognition as a separate and distinct 
agent or factor in production is but a short one. But it 
is imwise to stress this point too far, because opinions 
differ as to where capital begins, and where it ends. We 
have already noticed* some of the objections against 
differentiating capital from land; hence the tendency of 
many economists to adopt a unitary conception by defining 
capital as income-earning power. Anything, therefore, 
that yields to the owner an income more or less permanent 
may be legitimately classed as capital. This definition 
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breaks down the distinction, in the economic sense, between 
land and capital. It may seem a little fanciful to attempt 
to regard the physical and mental powers of an individual 
as his capital, but in a slave-owning society the slave 
would rank as capital, just as much as his master’s stock. 

The differences between land, capital, so called, and labour 
power is not one of kind, but of degrees of permanency, 
and transferability of ownership.^ 

As has already been noticed, capital is always expressed 
in a monetary form in an exchange economy, and, as 
Cannan has pointed out, in the business world capital is 
not conceived as a stock of goods but as sums of money 
brought together with the object of making further 
acquisitions. These sums include both cash reserves and 
investments that can be liquidated at short notice. 
Capital that is invested in short or long term loans that 
are/epayable is often called loan capital. Money capital 
is continually being ’transformed into loan capital when 
investments are made, and back again into money capital 
when loans are repaid. 

The language of the business world distinguishes capital 
assets of an undertaking from money capital. It excludes 
the money reserves kept with a view to enlarging the business, 
for those are included within the concept of money capital. 

Capital assets refers to the capital actually invested in 
the business and includes the currency held against current 
expenses, outstanding loan capital, and natural capital in 
the form of materials and equipment. Natural capital, 
when consumed, is made good out of the gross income of 
the business. Working capital, which' is included in capital 
assets is constantly changing form from natural to money 
capitd, and back again to natural capital; and in some 
enterprises these transformations are very rapid. What 
ap{4ies to working capital is true of fixed capital, though 

^ lliat is, of course, in the sense of economic significance; not in 
the sense of physical form or historical origin. 
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the transformation periods are longer. There is thus a certain 
unity between the various forms of the capital of a business, 
effected by the fact that they all tend to assume a monetary 
character. This in turn leads to a tendency to equality 
between the incomes derived from all forms of capital. 

The concept of capital assets as distinct from money 
capital indicates that even from -the monetary side the 
notion of capital is by no means clearly defined and 
adequately expressed in common speech. Where capital 
has been invested in forms that for some reason or other 
have become immobile, popular language denies to it the 
name even of capital. Where the working capital of a 
concern has been locked up in improvements, as is often 
the case, the business is said to be short of capital. This 
confusion arises from the fact that people usually assume 
that the whole of the investment of capital in a business 
must possess the characteristics of working capital. 

Again, it is often argued that money capital ceases to be 
capital when it is not used in business enterprise. It is 
claimed that in such cases it ceases to be capital and 
becomes property, as in the case of a man buying a 
dwelling-house for personal occupation. The above points, 
and the fact that money does not express the ultimate 
nature of capital, are some of the difficulties in the way of 
arriving at a satisfactory definition; and there is another 
that may be noticed. 

Capital as a concept contains no necessary social or 
ethic^ connotation. From the social and ethical point of 
view, capital may assume undesirable forms. Because of 
this, some economists have tried to introduce a distinction 
between private and social capital, but in practice a rigid 
line is difficult to draw.^ 

Private and social capital are sometimes defined as 
acquisitive and productive capital. Productive or social 

' 1 See Davenport; Economics of EnUfpfiss, 
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capital is really natural capital, and is so defined because it 
increases the national income in a real sense. Private or 
acquisitive capital yields a revenue to the owner, -but it 
does not necessarily increase the national income either in 
a real or a social sense. It includes such capital as is 
invested in the service trades and in dwelling-houses, as 
well as the loan fund; and the loan fund may pass into 
investments which many classes of people regard as anti- 
social. It was against private or acquisitive capital that 
the early socialists directed their attacks, and so far as 
money capital is used for anti-social purposes or in ways 
that do not further social production, their* claim that 
capital is unproductive is not without foundation. But, 
as Davenport has pointed out, productive and acquisitive 
capital can -be clearly distinguished only in the extreme 
cases. Where natural capital is privately owned but used 
for, the purpose of social production, the distinction is 
arbitrary and unprofitable. 

13. The Distinction between Beal Capital and Beal Income 

Money is only a means to an end. In any ’real and 
ultimate sense botli capital and income must be goods. 
The final consumer, however, can t>nly consume final 
commodities. A large part of the supply of real capital 
consists of goods in various stages of production; .as these 
goods pass into the final stage they become income to 
someone. Real capital, then, is continually becoming real 
income. 

This distinction may not be absolutely watertight, for as 
has already been noticed, some economists prefer to regard 
.final goods in the hands of consumers as capital, at any 
rate, when used in a certain way. On that view the 
distinction between capital and income lies in the use 
that is made of a good rather than in the nature of the 
good itself. 
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14 . Historical Sketch of the Development of Capitalistic 
Methods 

We shall close this chapter witl\ a brief sketch of the 
method, by which the expensive fixed capital of modern 
times has developed. In addition to the implements 
already mentioned there was in early societies another 
type of true capital, flocks and herds; their importance 
may be judged from Bible narratives. Probably animals 
were in the first case kept as pets; it is likely that most of 
the wild beasts with which man has come into contact 
have, at one time or another, been tamed, and that those 
animals which are most useful to man have undergone a 
process of natural selection; many have greatly changed 
in the process, e,g. the cow and domestic fowl. Some 
tamable animals are naturally useful to man, and others 
have so developed as to become more useful; however, it 
is probable that the deliberate rearing of animals for the 
sole purpose of providing food or transport was a process 
of slow growth, and even yet, many rich men own useful 
animals for other than utilitarian reasons. 

Thus .the growth of capital in early days was not due 
to “ ‘abstinence " or even to waiting in the modem economic 
sense, but was a kind of by-product of the pleasures of 
ownership. Even the construction of implements may 
have been a means of self-expression or a not unpleasant 
method of employing leisure time rather than a deliberately 
painful effort, borne because of greater pleasures to follow. 
But even then the notion of ** property " had developed; 
just as much of the confusion of thought which the notion 
of capitalism calls out to-day is due to the concentration 
of capital into a few hands, so the pride of possession was 
probably the main motive of increase in earlier times, for 
a man was rich not in proportion to the number of things 
he could consume, but to his capacity for display. In 
later times, a rich owner could loan out his stock, and it 
is to this use of stock as lucrative capital to the owner and 
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true capital to the borrower that many feudal customs are 
probably due. 

" Once men bred capital more than they made it. , . . 
{Cattle) are a kind of capital at once co-operative and 
remunerative: they can be used either to aid labour or to 
reward it; they are both helps to industry and means of 
pleasure. Their vital force is the best of early machines, 
and their milk and their flesh are the greatest of primitive 
luxuries. There is scarcely anything which primitive 
labourers more desire, and scarcely anything which helps 
them so much. . . . Cattle unquestionably, on account of 
this double desirability, are among the earliest forms 
of money, probably the very earliest in which ‘ large 
transactions,' as we should now speak, were settled. It 
was the first, or among the first, of 'wholesale' moneys. . , . 
Cattle have been a main agent in creating the developed 
state of industry in which English Political Economy 
was ^ thought out. Cattle rendered possible primitive 
agriculture, which first kept men close together, and so 
made the division of labour possible; were the beginning of 
' wages-paying capital,' which that ' division ' first requires 
and then extends; were among the first things hired, and 
the first money." (Bagehot.) 

As men gave up their nomadic life and settled. in 
villages, tillage became more important relatively to 
hunting and fishing, and food supply began to be regiilarly 
obtained from the soil. In early times there Was no lack 
- of land, which was so abundant that very poor methods 
of cultivation sufficed to satisfy the needs of the people. 
Much labour, however, was expended on the cultiv^ited 
portions, and thus the soil was permanently improved. 
When the land belonged to the village as a whole, a 
communal interest was taken in it ; improvements, on 
agricultural settlements, however trivial according to modem 
standards, represented a new t 3 q)e of capital! The early 
history of developing countries is largely bound up with 
'agricmtural progress; from the standpoint of the rich 
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Roman, his chief capital was the supply of slaves necessary 
for tillage but even then the artificial increase of fertility 
which took place was a true growth of capital. 

In the next stage, commerce began to develop, as the 
differing products of neighbouring countries stimulated 
exchange, and as weaving and other industries so far 
developed that certain trades began to grow in definite 
centres. Tools were still of a simple type but, such as 
they were, formed the beginnings of the expensive fixed 
capital* of modern times; capital, however, in the later 
Middle Ages was mainly represented by the developing 
industry of shipping. In the sixteenth century, buildings, 
used for nianufacture appeared in England, and these were 
true capital. 

Both^ricultural and commercial capital have developed 
continuously up to the present ; relatively speaking, 
however, they have been overshadowed by the stupendous 
growth of industrial capital which has been a feature of 
economic life since the eighteenfh century. Even in 
agriculture, however, capital is playing an increasingly 
important part relatively to land and labour, as expensive 
buildings and implements testify, as well as the extended use 
of circulating capital such as manure and other commodities- 
which are applied with a view to the next harvest. 
In manufacture, modem production and trade necessitate 
the use, not only of complex machines which partly aid 
and partly displace labour, but also of the immense stock 
of capital owned by railway and shipping companies. The 
national wealth of England tends more and more to con^t 
of fixed capital, and we may look forward to a time when 
capital will become the most important non-directive agent 
of production, as mankind is continuously relieved of 
monotonous labour. 

The present-day prominence of fixed capital has meant 
a divorce of labour from the ultimate product. In early 
times man found or made those same goods he meant; to 
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use, but to-day most workers are involved in only a single 
stage of production. Fixed capital usually necessitates 
" roundabout production: each single article is apt to be 
made more slowly than if directly shaped by human labour 
— ^at least in the case of goods easily manufactured by 
hand — ^but this lengthening of the process is far more than 
compensated by the saving in cost and the actual saving 
in time when commodities are made in quantity. To make 
a pair of boots by a new machine, it is necessary to wait 
till the machine is made, but the time lost is soon recovered 
when a continuous supply of boots is required. In time, 
economies may be elSected which will make machine 
production naore direct, but the new application of 
machinery is nearly always accompanied by a specialisation 
of the work of in(hvidual workers and by a lengthening of 
the production process both by the necessity of producing 
machinery and by the pulling out of manufacture into 
successive stages. 

The above brief sketch of the development of capitalistic 
methods suggests that a community accumulates capital, 
not so much as might be supposed at first sight, by devoting 
resources to the production of immediate consumers' goods 
•as by using them for The purpose of increasing the supply 
of producers' goods in order to make possible in the 
future the production of consumers' goods on a greatly 
enlarged scale* This is the ultimate object of saving, from 
the communal point of view, in a modern economic society. 

The continued development of capitalistic methods 
makes it worth while at certain points to scrap machinery. 
This is not waste in an economic sense, but a necessary 
condition of progress. Improved methods of production, 
which render classes of machinery obsolete and the 
substitution of new types essential, makes a drain on 
immediate savings and tends to restrict the immediate 
supply of consumers’ goods; but in the long run, however, 
the position'is reversed, for the greater volume of the output 
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of final commodities more than compensates for the 
temporary loss. 

This brief historical sketch should make clear a point 
sometimes neglected. The substance of capital is not only 
saved-up labour, but saved-up land. 
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CHAPTER VII 

AGENTS OF PRODUCTION— ORGANISATION 

1. Organisation a Unifying Process 

The processes of production must be completed and unified 
by the appropriate organisation. Land of incomparable 
richness may grow raw materials near to the Best 
equipped factories and near to a good market, amid a 
supply of high-grade labour, but not one article will be 
produced until the factors have been brought atogether by 
a directing intelligence. The combination of the three 
agents already considered may form £( whole far more 
effective than the sum of the three agents taken singly, for 
each agent aids the others, so that each is more effective 
than if it worked alone. Labour by itself can produce not 
a morsel of vegetable food, and uncultivated land satisfies 
human needs scantily and accidentally, but the combination 
of the two could feed the human race. 

Capital not put to its proper use may be worth less than 
the material from which it was derived; in combination 
with labour it transforms man's j)roductive pov^ers. 
Organisation stimulates production in so far as it brings 
together the other three agents, but it has also an 
increasingly important function in that it atteinpts to 
combine them in such a way as to lead to the best possible 
results. A perfect organisation in relation to a given 
supply of the other three agents is the one which, with 
the materials provided, will so arrange their working as 
to give the gf^est and most economical production. It 
does not follow that such a ma^i&num production will be 
the best for the community, for the goods produced may 
be harmful, but it is advisable to search for the conditions 
of effective organisation and to leave other questions 
for Ukta: treatment. 
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2. The PrimitiTe Handworker 

The boundary line between individual directive action 
and ‘labour cannot be defined exactly. In primitive 
handwork the making of an article is an indivisible process: 
a man uses raw material which happens to be present, 
works it with tools he possesses, while the labour performed 
contains both mechanical and directive elements. There 
is no separation of these elements, for the man himself 
keeps an end in view, and uses land, labour, or capital 
indiscriminately according as they will serve his immediate 
purpose. The director of operations is the man who actually 
carries them out, and the intelligence used in doing the 
work is of the same kind as, and is indistinguishable from, 
that used in collecting and co-ordinating the materials 
and efforts required. 

3. The Modem Entrepreneur 

The present production system is«of recent growth* and 
began to develop during the industrial Revolution. Side 
by side with the progress of that individual directive 
ability which is a lineal descendant of the ability of the 
early handworkers, has been the growth of an economic 
structure which ha^ greatly aided manufacture but has at 
the same time placed limits on free individual development. 
The task of the entrepreneur is twofold — ^he must organise 
and direct his own resources, and also take care that his 
actions are in harmony with the economic structure as a 
whole. The most skilful man can no longer control even a 
purely production process on any but the smallest scale: 
he must show his ability by turning the working of the 
system to his own advantage. 

Instead of the limited environment from which he has 
to choose the various materials for making a small article, 
the modem manufacturer knows that there are enormous 
^ stocks- of raw materials grown or ready to be grown by 
nature’s processes, masses of human labour he can put to 
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good and much machinery and other fixed capital. So 
far as he selects from this mass the combination he can 
obtain and control, of the pioper kinds and in the right 
proportions, he thereby supplies organisation and his work 
can be considered a form of labour.^ So far, however, as 
his choice is widened and his efforts at combination are 
made easier by the nature of the economic structure, there 
appears a type of organisation which is independent of 
him, though it is the outcome of the economic action of 
large numbers of men like himself. Organisation as an 
agent of production is sometimes taken to mean this 
secondary effect rather than those individual .organising 
acts of the entrepreneur. 

4. Industrial Systems 

This secondary action is w'eU exemplified in the case of 
railways. Rolling stock cannot be made spasmodically, 
but must be produced on a large scale, on account of the 
expensive plant employed; manufacture has thus had to 
be concentrated in a few places. By this very fact, 
economies were made possible and inventions encouraged; 
, the existence of railway centres thus reacted on production, 
and gave these centres such an advantage that manufacture 
was more effective there than anywhere else. The fact that 
engines were made in the first place at Swindon or Crewe 
led to the continued pre-eminence of these places; efficient 
and economical production in a self-contained centre led to 
the network of processes which was the means of yet more 
efficient work. There was probably no deliberate attempt 
to create a system, but any continued action on the part 
of a collection of men must inevitably create a structure 
which conditions further effort. 

The relation of biological to economic method is especially 
noticeable in this connection, for the laws which govern 

^ But only in a very general sense. Economic labour and 
economic organisation are fundamentally difierent. 
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the rise and fall of genera of plants and animals are similar 
to those which hold in respect to different types of economic 
organisation. Thus, on the whole, those human groupings 
which can most" effectively use their environment are most 
likely to ’persist. The marvellous adaptations of animals 
to their surroundings made the same kind of impression on 
eighteenth-century thinkers as did the working of the 
economic system of that day; an economic optimism grew 
up, finding its fullest expression in nineteenth-century 
writers like Bastiat and Carey, whose ideas contain 
much truth. 

Whenever an assemblage of forces is acting, th^ 
underl5dng laws work in such a way that a system is 
created which will«overbear the action of individu^ forces. 
Gravity is an example; if a pendulum is displaced, gravity 
attempts to restore the former equilibrium. One of the 
deepest and most widespread of scientific principles is that 
when a disturbance of stable equilibrium occurs, forces kre 
set in motion which oppose such disturbance and tend to 
restore equilibrium; the thoughtful reader will find many 
examples of this principle in the preceding and succeeding 
pages.. Scientists will recognise various forms of the law; 
Lenz's Law in electrodynamics will suffice. 

This principle is the true basis of Bastiat's doctrine 
of economic harmony. Under the guiding principles of 
self-interest and free competition an economic system has 
developed; any action which disturbs the prevailing 
equilibrium of demand and supply (e.g. the unexpected 
destruction of large stocks of a certain commodity) will 
(in this case through increased prices) stimulate action 
which will tend through increased production to remove 
the shortage. The army system during the War was an 
attempt to create artificially a substitute for civilian 
organisation ; however, the arbitrary army rules so 
traversed the natural groupings of action and motive that 
file rules were “ worked," and either evaded or given a 
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practical application diflferent from apparent intention, 
but in greater harmony with existing conditions. 

6. Economic Environment 

Organisation, however, possesses no sanctity, and a clear 
distinction must be drawn between the process of adaptation 
with a view to making a more favourable use of environ- 
ment and that of self-improvement with a view to benefiting 
that environment. In Economics, the environment of an 
individual is composed largely of other persons, and it 
does not follow (though it will often happen) that the man 
who manages his own business most successfully will 
benefit his fellows the most. This is the root objection to 
the theory of laissez-faire in its strictest, form — the theory 
that the natural structure of society is so perfect that 
Government makes a mistake whenever it interferes in 
economk matters. Economics differs completely from 
physical science and partly from biology in that the 
environment itself is subject to slow modification by 
collective action. Economic habits are visibly altering, 
and an organisation that a classical economist would have 
considered impossible of realisation seems to ’be a not 
improbable future development. Above all, it must be 
understood that organisation is in a* process of contihuaJ 
growth, and depends not only on the immediately 
preceding system from which it developed, but also on 
changes in habit and custom, on the growth of knowledge, 
and on the development of ideals. 

6. Functions of the Entrepreneur 

But while it is true that the term organisation has a very 
wide content^ the fact remains that in industry, organisation 
for a definite conscious purpose has a very important place. 

Directive organisation in industry is the work the 
entrepreneur. On him falls the bulk of the deliberate 
organ^tion ti^thinafinn; it is he who gathers the different 
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economic strands into a system which results in each 
consumer receiving the goods he desires. His functions, 
therefore, are many and varied. The first function of the 
entrepreneur in a competitive society is to plan, and initiate 
new undertakings. He has also to decide the nature and 
the quality of the goods which the, enterprise shall produce. 
A third function is that of co-ordinating the -factors of 
production necessary for the enterprise, that is to say, he 
must acquire command of the necessary amount of capital, 
and the different grades of labour, and co-ordinate these 
factors in the right proportions. The entrepreneur must 
also decide the technical methods that must be followed in 
order that his output may be produced at the lowest 
average cost per unit of output. That function entails, 
among other things, decisions with respect to the size of 
the firm and its output; whether all the different produc- 
tion factors shall be integrated under one roof, or whether 
they shall be diffused among various ‘localities; and what 
substitutions are necessary, and possible, between the 
factors of production as their relative prices change. The 
entrepreneur must also make the arrangements necessary 
for the marketing of the output when it has been produced. 

But the most important function of the entrepreneur in 
the world of modem business is that of uncertainty 
bearing. ^ Uncertainty bearing is a little difficult to define 
with precision, but it is best imderstood as the responsibility 
for risks of such nature that cannot be standardised and 
insured against. In some cases the chance that a certain 
event will occur with a certain regularity can be measured 
with great accuracy. These calculable risks can be taken 
over by assurance companies at low premiums; there are, 
however, many risks connected with a business undertaking 
that cannot be measured. The success of an enterprise 
depends on future events the course of which is very uncer- 
(am. Estimation cannpt pass beyond speculation. The 
bearing of these uncertainties is the most important 
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function of the entrepreneur in the modern business world. 

The distinction between the true entrepreneur and the 
manager should now be clear. Management, at any rate 
in the narrow sense, is a routine matter. Some of the 
functions of the entrepreneur enumerated above may be, 
and indeed often are, delegated to a salaried manager. 
Uncertainty bearing can never be delegated; it always 
remains with the entrepreneur. 

Captains of industry like Ford, Austin, and Morris are 
typical examples of the true entrepreneur. Such men 
translate the fruits of technical progress, the work of the 
scientist and the inventor, from the potential to the actual. 
These men bridge a gulf which, without their peculiar 
abilities, would remain impassable. 

The function of uncertainty bearing is not attached to 
every entrepreneur. All entrepreneurs are not pioneers; 
a large number function along merely routine lines, and it 
is this fact that has taused many economists to regard the 
work of organisation as a superior kind of labour. It 
should be clear, however, that this can refer only to 
organisation as a supervisory function. 

There is obviously a difference in kind between the 
function of supervising, and those of co-ordinating and of 
uncertainty bearing. 

7. The Entrepreneur in Modem Business 

Few men can continue efficiently to supply the capital, 
the supervision of labour, and the responsible work required 
from a single business head; partnership has long been a 
valuable means of lightening organising work, especially 
where a subordinate of proved ability has been promoted. 
Thus while duties have become complicated, the work is 
divided; the process has continued by the formation of 
joint-stock companies. The entrepreneur, in the former 
sense of the term, disappears, and his work is carried on 
by a group of men. Capital is provided by a large number 
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of small shareholders; the general supervision is entrusted 
to directors, who may not have a detailed knowledge of the 
processes of production, but must rely for the detailed 
supervision necessary, and partly also for decisions on 
questions of policy, on paid managers, who have probably 
been promoted. The manager in a limited liability company 
of this kind is much more than an ordinary workman, but 
less than an entrepreneur. But it is impossible to generalise ; 
his power and influence vary with circumstances. In 
many cases the managing director occupies the position, 
and exercises the functions,' of the entrepreneur.^ 

8. Joint-Stock Enterprise 

Joint-stock enterprise is a powerful and efficient engine 
of production, but its defects are that the shareholders 
have little influence on policy and may be divided among 
themselves, while an inefficient manager is less easily 
controlled than in a private firm. *The advantages are 
that the agents of production are effectively combined, 
and that, while the directors can bring a fresh mind to 
general problems, the best ability in the firm need not be 
hampered by lack of capital, for able organisers may expect 
promotion. Such a Company can expand at will: the most 
capable business head finally loses his powers or is faced 
with problems of organisation too large for him, but a 
company is independent of any single man; a board of 
directors may thus initiate larger policy changes than an 
individual. Big business is tending towards company 
management, and State departments are also built 
essentially on the company plan; the advantages and 

1 In attacking the problem of real entrepreneurship, the best line 
of approach is that of ultimate responsibility. If the Managing 
Director is subject to definite control by the shareholders, 
entrepreneurship does not exist in its pure form. 

« For a detailed discussion of this point see Knight ; Risk, 
Uncertain^, and Profit, Ch. IX. 
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disadvantages of State and mnnidpal trading are similar 
to those of company management. 

Co-operative production has not yet achieved the success 
many people think it deserves; one main reason for 
comparative failure has been the hesitation of members 
to give a salary high enough to call out the necessary 
managerial ability. Socialistic production has also made 
little la-ogress, if State and municipal trading is excepted; 
English Socialists aim largely at the control of big-scale 
industry ripe for combination. 

The public joint-stock company is the typical form of 
large scale organisation, but there still reipain many 
" one-man ” businesses. A form intermediate between 
the individual proprietor, and the public company, is the 
private limited company. In both forms of the company 
the liability of the investor is limited to the amount of his 
investment, but the capital of a private company must be 
privately subscribed. • Should it be necessary to invite the 
public to take up shares, or debentures, the company 
must be transformed into a public limited company. 

Joint-stock companies frequently amalgamate for various 
. reasons; these ama^amations may assume various forms, 
but the Trust and the Cartel are t}ie most importwt. 
We shall refer again to these tjqies of monopolistic organi- 
sation in a later chapter. 

9. Division of Labour and Specialisation 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the organisation 
'of modem industry is the growing specialisation of function 
of the workers, i.e. the growth of Division of Labour. 
The opening chapter of the Wealth, of Nations gives the 
classic accotmt of the subject. 

“ lihe greatest improvements in the productive ^wer of 
'labour, and the greater part of the skill, dexterity, and 
Jndj^ent with which it is an 3 nvhere directed, or applied, 
^aeem'io have been the effects of the division of labour, . . 
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To take an example, therefore, from a very trifling 
manufacture, but one in which the division of labour has 
been very often taken notice of, the trade of a pinmaker: a 
workman not educated to this business (which the division 
of labour has rendered a distinct trade), nor acquainted 
with the use of the machinery employed in it (to the 
invention of which the same division of labour has probably 
given occasion), could scarce, perhaps, with his utmost 
industry, make one pin in a day, and certainly could not 
make twenty. But in the way in which this business is 
now carried on, not only the whole work is a peculiar 
trade, but it is divided into a number of branches, of which 
the greater part are likewise peculiar trades. 

‘‘ One man draws out the wire; another straights it; a 
third cuts it; a fourth points it; a fifth grinds it at the 
top for receiving the head; to make the head requires two 
or three distinct operations; to put it on is a peculiar 
business; to whiten the pins is another; it is even a trade 
by itself to put them into the. papery and the important 
business of making a pin is, in this manner, divided into 
about eighteen distinct operations, which, in some 
manufactories, are all performed by distinct hands, though 
in others* the same man will sometimes perform two or 
three 'of them. 

“•I have seen a small manufactory of this kind, where 
ten men only were employed, and where some of them 
consequently performed two or three distinct operations. 
But, thbugh they were very poor, and therefore but 
indifferently accommodated with the necessary machinery, 
they could, when they exerted themselves, make among 
them about twelye pounds of pins in a day. There are in 
a pound upwards of four thousand pins of a middling size. 
Those ten persons, therefore, could make among them 
upwards of forty-eight thousand pins in a day. Each 
person . . . might be considered as making four thousand 
eight hundred pins in a day. But if they had all wrought 
8q>arat^ly and independently, and without any of them 
having been educated to this peculiar business, they 
certainly could not each of them have made twenty, 

TB. X, IS 
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perhaps not one pin in a day; that is, certainly, not the 
two-hundredth-and-fortieth, perhaps not the four-thousand- 
eight-hnndredth part of what they are at present capable 
of performing, in consequence of a proper division and 
combination of their different operations." 

The student is referred to the original for the remainder 
of the exposition ; the striking passage quoted may not be 
a perfect picture of the pin industry to-day, but the same 
principles are ever5^here met with in modem manufacture. 
We have already noted the broad lines of division between 
hand and brain worker, between labourer and entrepreneur, 
but specialisation is carried on far more minutely. It has 
developed as a result of the experience that a piece of work 
is done better and quicker if the worker* has had previous 
experience of that particular kind, and this holds alike in 
mental and manual labour. Even the works of pure 
genius, the masterpieces of painters and musicians, would 
have been impossible had not technique been developed 
by long and patient practice; in the case of the average 
man, trained and experienced inferior skill can do better 
work than superior but inexperienced talent ; an experienced 
clerk of less than normal intelligence may do his -work 
better than a newcomer of real natqral capacity. 

The close connection between the possible degree of 
division of labour and the size of the market is self-evident. 
The important point of the division of labour is that when 
a group of complex processes is broken up into a succession 
of simpler ones, some of these lend themselves to the use 
of machinery. 

But the use of machinery and the consequent adoption 
of indirect processes leads to a further division of labour, 
but the accruing economies are limited by the size of the 
market, for standardisation would be wasteful if small 
quantities only Wfere produced. 

This fact alone explains the early and rapid development 
of machine processes in America, because, owing to the 
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size of the home market, productive methods were possible 
that would have proved unprofitable in other places. 

It should be noticed that from the above point of view 
the search for new markets is not so much a question of 
finding an outlet for surplus products as is popularly 
supposed, but rather of finding an outlet for potential 
products, for the problem confronting the entrepreneur is 
as much a problem of increasing profits by reducing costs, 
as of increasing profits by multiplying the number of sales. 

Every alteration in the organisation of production due to 
further specialisation in one direction, assuming that the 
market is wide enough, causes reactions which make fpr 
greater productivity elsewhere; progress therefore becomes 
cumulative. 

10. Advantages of Specialisation 

In the case of handwork the processes involved are 
physiological; in mental work they jtre more hidden, -but 
are probably of the same fundamental character. When a 
game is first learnt, attention must be concentrated on 
every detail, but when a particular stroke has been 
mastered* its use becomes instinctive, and nervous energy is 
set free for the learning of new strokes; a batsman must 
learn first to hit the ball, but having done this, he may 
learn to control its destination. To some extent, thinking 
capacity is a substitute for experience, but is slower and 
less certain in its immediate action ; while the highest work 
demands careful thought processes, much other productive 
work is a mere mechanical repetition of simple movements; 
for this the instinctive co-ordination of mind and muscle, 
developed only by practice, is essential. 

Division of labour is thus helpful to the worker in that 
it allows of constant repetition of the same task by the 
same worker, enormously increasing his efficiency, up to a 
certain point. This is made possible by the splitting "up 
of a complete production process into ^a series of simple 
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and understandable movements, each single one presenting 
little difficulty but in combination forming a whole which 
in its entirety would tax the skill of the best worker. 
Production is less direct, but mass production, especially 
in the case of easily-graded goods all made in the same 
way, is more quickly achieved. Those branches of 
production which make goods not easily gradable, e,g. 
high-class tailoring, are less susceptible to division of 
labour, for so much thought and individual skill is applied 
at each stage that there is little possibility of division of 
the process into a series of simple automatic actions. 

Not only is the work simplified by this division, and not 
only is the efficiency of each worker improved by repetition, 
but there is a better chance that each worker will be put 
to that process for which he is best fitted. The stages in 
modem manufacture are so numerous and diversified that 
varied abilities may be utilised; each man will naturally 
gravitate to that process which requires the peculiar 
abilities he possesses, and these will be sharpened by 
repetition. Men with skilful hands, quick wits, good 
judgment, or intellectual ability may each find scope, and 
the value of repetition is greater in proportion to. the 
original capacity of the particular worker. 

If a thousand men all make the same complete article, 
they are not likely to master the whole of the processes, 
but if each specialises on a particular section, he- will be 
able to explore its possibilities, especially if he be attracted 
to that particular process; as the efficiency in each single 
section is likely to be very high, so will be that of the 
^'mBnniixctvire as a whole. Much of the inefficiency of an 
armjr is due to the fact that no real attempt is made to 
place men in the positions in which they would naturally 
' do the best work, while the soldier's tasks are so many and 
. varied that there is little opportunity of learning a single 
thoroughly; even here, however, cases often occur 
^yhem men lea^n ^w methods successfully through being 
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suited to their position, while liking their work and 
obtaining sufficient opportunities for continued practice. 

Specialisation allows of economy in time, as well as in 
tools an4 materials. The medieval craftsman spent much 
of his time in the fields, for he followed agriculture, and 
in any case his market was so limited that he was not 
assured of continuous work. Much time was wasted in 
passing from one occupation to another, and there might 
be alternations between slackness and feverish hard work. 
In the modern factory, most of the working day is passed 
in a definite place, and little time is thus wasted in 
unnecessary movement. There is also an economy of labour 
in the sense that an attempt is made so to fill up the time 
of each labourer ‘that he is employed to his full capacity. 
By this means, unnecessary labourers have been transferred 
from occupations in which they were only partly employed 
into new ones in which they could work more effectively. 
The same holds good with respect to tools and niateri|Jis; 
when many people weave cloth by hand, there is m^ch 
wasted material, while each worker requires separate tools 
or machuies; but when fewer labourers are enabled to do 
the same amount of work, there is less wastage and fewer 
tools anil machines are required. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage of specialisation is 
that it furthers the development of roundabout,” ue. 
capitalistic, methods of production. 

11. Disadvantages of Specialisation 

There are two great objections to the introduction of 
division of labour into industry, i.e, monotony of work and 
the dependence of the individual worker on his particular 
occupation. When a man learns a trade, his interest is 
usually greatest when he begins to master it; when the 
work becomes instinctive and he Iqses the capacity for 
. ’^provement, the sense of monotony deepens as Ibis 
execution is perfected; he may feel a pride in his exceOence, 
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but, if he works regularly at the same task for long hours 
he is repelled by the lack of freshness. This is a serious 
evil, for production should be a means to an end, that of 
greater human happiness; no community can be healthy 
if the pleasures of the fortunate are obtained at the expense 
of the labourers; the effect of drab working conditions on 
the life of the worker and, more important still, on his 
conscious or instinctive attitude towards his growing 
children, may utterly preclude the hope of a better and 
brighter future for those classes which have in the past 
been caught in the grip of the more malign forces liberated 
by the growth of specialisation. • 

The very perfection of the adaptation of individual 
skill to the demands of specialised industry increases the 
dependence of the labourer on the system: if the man 
loses his skill, or if new methods appear which make his 
work valueless, he may find it difficult to obtain employment ; 
in so far as he has* given his whole time and energy 
to his particular process, he will find it all the harder to 
transfer his general abilities to other branches. In 
medieval times, the diffusion of interests prevented the 
absolute dependence Ion industrial fluctuations which is so 
common when a developing industry requires much highly 
specialised labour. From an economic point of view, 
however, the advantages of specialisation are so great that 
the drawbacks seem negligible. 

12 . Development of General Intelligence 
It is possible to retain the advantages of division of 
labdur while avoiding the serious drawbacks, but the 
problem has not yet been solved in practice. The remedy 
lies in a diffusion of education in its widest sense, leading 
men to make the best use of leisure. If the claims of 
super-production and of welfare conflict, the former, in an 
ideal community, must give way; it is certain, however. 
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that a wiser use of leisure would so react on general 
intelligence that the quality of production would in the 
long run be improved, and the quantity be kept up to its 
former level under pleasanter and less strenuous conditions, 
during shorter hours of work. There are signs that leisure 
is being used more wisely, both in respect to physical 
and mental health and also to efficiency. A developed 
intelligence may go far to remove the drudgery of daily work, 
for it may bring out unsuspected implications in it, and so 
keep alive the interest and the hope of further progress 
which are sooner or later killed by continuous drudgery. 
Again, tlie sharpening of general intelligence lessens the 
dependence on a particular process and makes it more 
easily possible to move to another occupation when 
necessary. 

The development of general intelligence directly stimulates 
improvement of productive methods and also tends to 
remove the causes of monotony. When a process is so 
split up into its parts that each section is simple enough 
for its efficient working to become monotonous, it is time 
for a machine to take over the work. Machinery can do 
wearisome work automatically, and though its immediate 
effect may be against the interests of handworkers, as in * 
the later eighteentli century, labourers will benefit in the 
long run. Capitalistic methods may possibly be misused, 
but ma'chinery may become the most powerful means of 
lifting educated labourers into the pleasanter sphere 
towards which they should be impelled by the finer and 
more highly developed feelings of the community. 

General intelligence is being developed by an extended 
system of education, prohiinent features being the 
abolition of half-time and the raising of the school- 
leaving age. Again, the necessity for a long apprenticeship 
has passed, and the time thus saved may be given to 
general education. 
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13. Hachmexy 

Machinery usually leads to increased production, and 
this in its turn to possibilities of further division of processes, 
again leading to new machinery. Thus the use of machines 
is pushed further back, and threatens those processes 
which have been peculiarly the domain of high-class 
labour. This is the result of the growth of standardisation. 
Hand-made articles differ from each other, however slightly, 
but machine-made goods of the same pattern are all alike; 
such goods can thus be easily " graded " in different 
qualities. When machinery is applied to a product, the 
price usually falls, and a demand is often created for the 
new standardised article. Thus suits can be turned out 
by mass production, easily graded by colour and quality, 
and the process is so cheap that a demand for such suits 
may be created where none existed before. This process 
of making goods which do not exactly meet all demands 
but. which are very cheap is of increasing importance: 
Ford cars, Ingersoll watches, and the suggested standard 
ships are obvious examples. 

In the case of parts of machinery, hand work is incapable 
of making the standardised parts required. Articles made 
* by the same machine, however, are so exactly alike that 
complex machinery may be made up 'of interchangeable 
parts, so that if any one section is lost or broken it may 
be perfectly repaired; a separately made machine might 
be useless unless a particular screw could be remade. 
Interchangeable parts are of special importance in agri- 
cultural implements used perhaps hundreds of miles from 
the nearest repair shop, but there are great possibilities of 
an extended use of the principle in common life. 

The wise extension of the u^ of machinery has a further 
value in that machine tending requires less specialised skill 
than hand work, though it often demands greater general 
] int6U%ence. Thus the dependence of a worker on a 
particular process is lessened, for he can more easily move 
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from trade to trade. The conversion of factories into 
munition works offered no insuperable difficulties, for much 
of the skill developed in manufacture could be directly 
transferred to shell-making. 

Machinery may thus greatly increase production, while 
able to make working conditions less dreary and freer from 
strain; it may economise labour and thus set energy free 
for other pursuits; machine work is so far uniform in its 
nature that it is now much easier to follow a new calling 
than in former times. 

There is, of course, another side to this question: the 
worker, as producer, has always regarded the spread of 
mechanical processes with some suspicion, and not altogether 
without good reason from his point of view as an individual, 
as the experience of the Industrial Revolution, and the 
post-war years 1919 onward testifies. 

Machinery only increases the demand for laboiir where 
the demand for the commodity produced is elastic and 
effective. Few commodities suitable for machine processes 
are likely to have a rigid demand, but elasticity of 
demand can vary widely. The elasticity of demand is 
of secondary importance practically, because producers 
are not likely to invest capital in machines for the pro- 
duction of goods for which there is no potential demand. 
Potential demand, however, may become actual demand 
only in the long run. 

The effectiveness of demand is an independent question, 
and is bound up with the general condition of industry at 
home and abroad. If industry as a whole is depressed, 
the demand for commodities other than physical necessities 
is ineffective through lack of purchasing power. Under 
such circumstances every expansion of machine processes 
does tend to displace labour with little possibility of 
absorption elsewhere, and in periods of limited demand 
fhe instinct of self-preservation compels individual firms 
;t6 compete more strenuously against their rivals and to 
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extend their machine processes with a view to lowering 
their expenses of production. 

The problem, however, serious as it is for the individuals 
deprived of their livelihood, is much less a problem of 
machine production than one of eliminating those periodical 
depressions of trade, so marked a feature of industrial life’ 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

In a different order of economic society the extension of 
machine processes would be doubtless governed by conscious 
foresight and effected so gradually that the difficulties of 
transition would be largely smoothed away, but here we 
are concerned with what is, not with what might be. 

It should also be noticed that under competitive private 
enterprise, specialisation, which is both a cause and an 
effect of the use of machinery, increases the tendency to 
instability of trade. The failure of one sub-process of 
production to function efficiently may throw the whole 
system, or at least a^ whole industry, out of gear. 

Down to recent years these drawbacks have been short- 
period ones only. In the long run the balance of advantage 
has been enormously on the side of machinery, even from 
the standpoint of tlie labourer as producer; but whether 
this balance wiU persist in the future, so far as England is 
concerned, without a radical change in the economic 
system, falls beyond the scope of this book. 

Rationalisation of industry is an attempt to meet some 
of these difficulties, and where the output of industry is 
scientifically adjusted to demand, some at least of the 
problems of automatic machinery in relation to labour 
may be solved. 

14. Localisation of Industries 

The principle of Localisation of Industries is firmly 
bound up with that of division of labour, and is really its 
spatial equivalent. Districts, like individuals, tend to 
specialise in certain directions and, as already shown, the 
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division of function is undertaken with a view to connecting 
different sections more intimately; specialisation is not a 
sign of aloofness of interests, but the very opposite. The 
arguments for and against division may be transferred 
almost unchanged to the case of localisation. A big 
industry is split into simpler components, which are 
separately more easily managed; cotton may be landed at 
Liverpool, spun at Oldham, woven at Bolton, stored at 
Manchester, and again exported from Liverpool. Thus 
Oldham may obtain a pre-eminence in spinning in the 
same way that an individual who has found his natural 
employment and who has followed it diligently may master 
his work. There is also the same economy of time, of 
machinery, and of materials. Again, just as a large factory 
covers less space than a large number of small sheds, so 
the concentration of particular operations in a certain 
town allows of a similar economy of space. All these 
factors make for localisation of .industry. 

Localisation also encourages the growth of trades in 
intimate contact with the main industry, and the concen- 
tration of these will lead to further economies; most trades 
require partly manufactured goods as raw materials ” 
while their own pro,duce may feed another industry. If 
an industry is in close contact with effectively organised 
trades dependent on it, buying and selling are more easily 
and ecoYiomically carried on; again, mere growth of 
population creates a ready market for commodities. 

There is the same one-sidedness as in the case of division 
of labour, and the same tendency to dependence on a 
particular industry, leading at times to commercial 
depressions and so to unemployment; the presence of 
subsidiary industries, and still more of possible occupations 
not so dependent on the main industry, can do much to 
mitigate the severity of these (impressions; again, the 
development of cheap transport and the diffusion of 
intelligence may increase the mobility of the worker and 
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allow him to find work in a locality where employment is 
more normal. 

Communication is a vital factor: the better the means 
of communication, the more quickly the distributing forces 
will act. In one way, each trade will tend to move to its 
natural home, but this tendency may be offset by that of 
the producer to move towards his best market. Thus, 
while Lancashire has restricted its agriculture and specialised 
in cotton production, this manufacture tends to flood over 
into the West Riding; again, India, though formerly a 
great market for English textiles, has begun to make its 
own cloth. The linen industry has almost deserted England, 
but if much flax were grown here, it is probable that linen 
would again be woven near large industrial towns. 

When an industry obtains a footing in a district, it is 
difficult to dislodge unless totally new conditions arise; and 
the start may be largely accidental; in many cases a 
particular district obtained an advantage in earlier times 
and has retained it because the presence of hereditary skill 
and established traditions has supplemented the advantage, 
of localisation, especially if the district has been favoured 
by the march of events. 

Sheffield became a steel centre lai:gely because of, the 
presence of good grindstones in the vicinity; the existence 
of coal, water-power, and iron ore has conffimed the initial 
advantage, and Sheffield is pre-eminent to-day,' though 
local grindstones are a trivial factor, and though much of 
its ore is imported from abroad. Industries are growing 
along the main railway routes, e.g. iron at Wellingborough, 
but as yet the great industrial centres hold their own. 
The immense economies due to division and localisation 
are realised when we observe the import of bulky iron ore 
from Sweden and Spain, and of cotton from India and 
^AmeriOa; it is cheaper to import corn from the ends of the 
earth than to grow it at home, for it is profitable to send 
'fnafiufactured goods back to Asia and even America. 
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Thus the old manufacturing countries are still in some 
measure the workshops of the world. 

Economies due to division of labour and localisation of 
industries affect production as a whole, and have drawn 
the lines' of capitalistic manufacture to which individual 
manufacturers must conform; in the main, they are 
external economies. Those improvements for which 
individual business men are personally responsible and 
which chiefly aid the particular “house” are internal 
economies. 

In a long-established industry, an old firm gradually 
perfects its^ methods; it learns to combine capital and 
labour in the best way and also to distribute the various 
units of these agents to the best advantage. Well-managed 
firms will survive and prosper, for though competitors 
share their external economies, the former will evolve 
internal economies which will give them the mastery. 
One firm will fail because it relies on Ijjbour rather than x»n 
fixed capital, and another because it has too little labour 
to work its plant fully and efficiently; one firm will buy 
its raw materials badly, and another mismanage its sales; 
there may be a lack of energy, or else effort may be 
misapplied through want of intelligence. A business man 
in command of capital may combine his units of capital in 
many ways but there is, theoretically at least, a method of 
combination which will “maximise” production for a 
given cost; as new internal economies appear, the ideal 
condition will be approached. In a stable state of industry, 
internal economies will automatically be selected by the 
principle of survival, i.e. the law of substitution of a 
superior for an inferior method, and will become common 
property in such a way that they will at last be hardly 
distinguishable from external economies. 

The real driving force making for localisation of 
industries is that of minimum costs of production. 
Whenever a commodity is sold at a competitive price this 
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price tends to be uniform over its marketable area. From 
this fact it follows that if the commodity can be produced 
more cheaply in one place than in another, that place is 
the natural site for its manufacture, and that production 
can only be successfully carried on elsewhere if the forces 
of competition are artificially suspended by some means 
or other. 

The factors that allow production to follow minimum 
costs vary with the nature of the commodity. In some 
cases climatic factors decide the issue, in others, transport 
facilities, in others, proximity to coalfields, and so on ; and 
because of the diversity of these factors, probably no two 
commodities that are really different in kind can be 
produced with equal advantage in the same place, with the 
exception of the secondary industries which depend upon 
the primary one. This explains why cotton production 
has settled in Lancashire, the cloth trade in Yorkshire, the 
production of heavy. iron goods near the Clyde and T5me, 
and so forth. It is not possible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of every particular case, for some trades are 
localised largely because of historical and even accidental 
circumstances. But as a general rule the principle of 
minimum costs holds, and may be extended to subsidiary 
industries which tend to develop in the neighbourhood of 
the primary industry on which they depend. It was not 
an accident that the manufacture of textile machinery 
developed between Manchester and Leeds rather than in 
the “ Black " country. 

Localisation of industry is only the application of the 
principle of division of labour and specialisation outside of 
the individual firm, and it has an international aspect too. 
Indeed, but for the international localisation of industries 
little international trade could arise. 

Minimum costs is a comprehensive term and includes 
many items. The question of localisation being affected 
by differences in wage levels can hardly arise in one 
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national area, because any such differences would tend to 
be smoothed away by movements of labour from the lower 
to the higher wage areas. It is sometimes argued, 
however, that the case is different in international trade 
because labour is practically immobile between two 
national areas. But wages are only one item in costs, and 
any effect of high wages may be neutralised by other 
factors. Apart from this, high real wages are not incon- 
sistent with a low cost per unit of output; but we shall 
discuss these matters more fully later in connection with 
international trade. 

15. Advantages of Large-Scale Production 

(i) Economy of Capital. — In a quickly growing 
industry, the case is somewhat different, for methods are 
in a state of flux, and there is little likelihood of the 
immediate growth of widespread conventionalised processes. 
On the whole, large-scale manufacture of easily gradable 
goods made by machinery offers the best chance of internal 
economies; the advantages obtained are similar to those 
which accompany the external economies obtained by 
division and localisation. A large business economises 
machinery, for this can be used to a greater extent than 
in a small factory where a machine is absolutely neces- 
sary but is not provided with enough work to give its 
maximum benefit. Again, in a small place there is much 
routine work which must be done by hand because a 
special machine could not be kept fugy occupied; in a 
large factory, a machine can be kept continuously working 
and will more than repay its initial cost through saving 
of labour. 

Especially when expensive but very profitable machinery 
is likely to be soon out of date is there the stimulus to 
obtain the most intensive results from it, and this 
may often be done effectively by working the machine 
continuously («.g. a blast furnace) and the labourers in double 
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or treble shifts. A large factory also can afford to have 
the best machinery for the same reason, for it can use it 
fuUy, and in addition the firm can afford to sink much 
money in fixed capital and to wait till it more than 
repays its cost; this applies even more strongly to State 
undertakings, e.g. suggested afforestation; the Danish train- 
ferry system, which no small company could have carried 
out is an example of the principle. The textile industry 
of the Industrial North is largely a record of progressive 
improvements in machinery, valuable looms earning high 
profits being often scrapped to make way for still better 
machines. A large business may thus speculate with 
safety, for the bulk of its production remains unaffected 
by sectional alterations. 

( 2 ) Economy of Labour. — In a large firm, economy of 
labour is as striking as that of fixed capital. A small firm 
must make the best it can of its human material, and it is 
unlikely that each man will have work for which he is well 
fitted; in a large business, not only is it easier to find men 
for the most important positions, but men are tempted to 
come to a large firiti rather than to a small one. If there 
are three men in a workshop, it will be miraculous if they 
can carry out the whole processes so well as in a factory, 
where there is a large field of choice for the responsible 
positions and for those requiring highly specialised skill, 
leaving the ordinary tasks to be done by the average 
labourer. 

A small firm cannot afford to employ a highly specialised 
workman if his work will be intermittent, but a factory 
will probably be able to keep such a man continuously at 
work, and it is economical to employ him, just as it is 
profitable to buy expensive machinery if there is enough 
for it to do. If production is small, the employer himself 
will Ho muc^ detailed work, but a large entrepreneur will 
be able to give his whole time to the direction of the 
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business, dealing only with the larger problems. Buyers 
of raw materials and salesmen of finished goods find in 
a large business an opportunity to employ their special 
gifts fully and continuously. As regards purely internal 
processes a large business is more elastic in that it is 
easier to carry out rearrangements. 

(3) Economy of Material. — ^There is also some economy 
of material in a large firm, though this factor is of decreasing 
importance, for the growth of scientific methods has tended 
to eliminate waste even in the smallest businesses; however, 
there is always the possibility of such elimination in a 
quickly developing industry. The large firm possesses an 
advantage, not only because waste products are so large in 
quantity that they may be dealt with in bulk, but also 
because a large firm can afford to keep an investigator who 
can explore the possibilities of more economical manage- 
ment. Certain firms, especially chemical and dyeing, employ 
a body of university-trained research chemists (metallurgists 
in metal production, etc.) who are beginning to do for 
England what the highly specialised German scientists did 
for their country before the war. The extraction of dyes 
and^ countless other valuable products from the despised 
coal tar, the utilisation of waste gases in blast furnaces, 
the manufacture of hydrochloric acid, formerly allowed 
to poisoif the atmosphere, and the more economical con- 
sumption of coal are striking examples of this tendency. 

(4) Economy of Power. — ^These advantages possessed by 
a large firm do not apply in all types of industry to the 
extent that they do in production which requires a large 
amount of varied and expensive fixed capital and of many 
varieties of highly specialised labour. Even in textile 
industries the weaving of plain doth may require only an 
amount of capital which a small manufacturer can easily 
control; Lancashire and the West Riding contain numerous 
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small mills " of this type. In these cases there is no 
real difference in structure between a few large factories 
and many small ones; a large factory, if it specialises in 
weaving (or spinning, etc.), is merely a collection of similar 
looms, perhaps not even under the same " shed." * A large 
cotton factory in process of growth would probably tend 
to synthesise the different sections, e.g, spinning, weaving, 
etc., and at the same time to obtain effective control over 
raw material and ultimate sales; even if there were no 
opportunity of introducing superior but very expensive 
machinery in any department, the co-ordination between 
one process and another might offer abundant qpportunities 
for economy. 

Even in those cases where production is homogeneous 
and there is little chance of effective co-ordination, large- 
scale economies are possible. Where many similar sheds 
comprise a factory there is economy of power, for it is 
cheaper to provide power for one large concern than for 
a number of smaller ones with the same total number of 
looms but under various managements; unless co-operative 
power methods are employed, e,g, the hire of electrical 
supply, each factory ^will require a separate power-house, 
with resultant waste. Future development promises an 
extended use of electricity, when it will be easier for naany 
firms to obtain power from one source. Another economy 
is that of buildings and of building space, and also that 
of repaii's, which are done .more cheaply and conveniently 
when a repair shop can give its whole time to one firm. 

(5) Advantages in Buying and Selling. — Any large 
firm is likely to buy more cheaply, for it can go beyond the 
small merchant and obtain raw materials directly from 
larger dealers, while the fact of being able to give a large 
order makes it probable that the seller will cut the price 
as low as possible rather than dose the order. It can also 
seU more easily, for it can offer a varied assortment of 
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goods; its very size causes the goods to be well known and 
makes advertising easier, this again being expedited by 
the fact that the different classes of articles in a varied 
stock will advertise each other, especially when the lines 
of goods belong to the same general class. 

(6) Indivisibility of Factors of Production. — In 
many forms of production factors are used that are not 
divisible; if used at all, they must be of a certain size. 
If that size is a large one. it follows that such factors can 
only be profitably used in a large scale of production. A 
railway track, for example, cannot be used to maximum 
advantage unless the volume of traffic is large, and examples 
of a similar nature can be found in most industries. 

16. Weakness of the Large Firms 

A small man, however, possesses advantages which in 
some circumstances may allow him to* compete effectively 
against a large manufacturer or trader. A large-scale 
employer is to some degree at the mercy of his under- 
managers, and though he has a good opportunity of 
• choosing men of organising ability, his choice may be 
faulty: it may be easy to employ a man who has most of 
the essentials of success but who through some moral or 
other failing cannot be trusted fully; in any case it is not 
likely that a paid manager will work so whole-heartedly as 
one whose success or failure depends on his own vigilance. 

A large employer will rightly leave details of supervision 
to subordinates if he is sure they can be trusted, for 
questions of general policy require a fresh mind, but a small 
employer may conceivably gain from direct supervision 
more than he loses by distribution of his energies. Again, 
in a large firm there is much work which is really 
necessary, but not directly effective towards production, 
Ag. elaborate systems of book-keeping, which are merely 
incidental in small firms* The larger stock of the big firm, 
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again, may be balanced by the study which the small man 
may give to individual requirements; hand work has not 
quite died out even in some trades where capitalism is 
supreme; many bootmakers so study individual needs 
that it is profitable (or them to specialise on hand-made 
footwear. A less useful function of the small trader has 
been the giving of credit, but this advantage has lessened 
with the growth of the system of cash payments. 

There is little advantage, however, in putting in contrast 
the large with the small firm, because the advantages of 
large-scale production are so definite. There is, however, 
a natural limit to the growth of a firm under a* given set of 
conditions, and, as will be shown in the following chapter, 
the very forces that set a limit to the growth of the large 
firm tend in some cases to perpetuate the existence of the 
small-scale business. 

17. The Importance* of Grediti and the Influence of Fixed 
Capital 

(i) Importance of Credit. — Business credit stands on a 
very different footing from retail credit, for the latter is 
usually of questionafile value, while the former, wisely used, 
is an invaluable aid to production. At present the control 
of credit by big firms is one of their chief advantages, but 
the future may give to smaller men an increasing command 
over capital, and on this possibility the type of industrial 
structure in the future largely depends. The tendency in 
the last two centuries, as at present, has on the whole been 
towards the increase in size of individual businesses; this 
tendency is most noticeable in the case of goods made by 
machine on a large scale; it is to-day also prominent in 
retail trading: ** multiple " shops are common in all large 
towns. If this tendency slackens or reverses, it seems 
Ukely that the change will be due to the direct diversion 
of the savings of the community into the hands of small 
capl^lists or even of men who work altogether with 
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borrowed money ; this may easily be done by an appropriate 
development of banking. 

Again, small businesses may "flourish if external 
economies become very important relatively to internal 
economies, for it is through the latter that large business 
flourishes. The diffusion of general intelligence, the 
distribution of specialised information, e,g. by Government 
departments or trade newspapers, and any other means 
which will allow a small employer to keep in touch with 
trade conditions and world movements, while allowing him 
to concentrate energy on his business, all serve to reduce 
the handicap under which he labours. 

On the whole, although the growth in the size of indi- 
vidual business shows no immediate signs of slackening, 
a future development of small firms, or perhaps of 
groups of co-operative or semi-co-operative producers is 
not improbable, but the processes involved cannot be fully 
understood until Distribution is considered. 

(2) Influence of Fixed Capital.— Large business is 
increasingly prominent where fixed capital is most expensive, 
particularly in transport {e,g. railways and steamships), in 
engineering, and in iron smelting. The question of 
overgrowth, leading -to the choking of competition and to 
the development of trusts and cartels, must be postponed, 
but the presence of these huge monopolies may be noted. 
Even in retail trading there is a parallel process at work 
to be set against the growth of small industries in textile 
manufacture. The example of America may herald a 
growth of trusts in this country. 

18. A General Survey of Industry 

Three connecting threads are prominent in the industrial 
complex, and in each case historical explanation is required 
im: full understanding: relics of most old-time processes 
"^still remain. First, there is the continuous series from 
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handwork to trust factories: the Swiss toy-maker still 
works by hand, requiring little capital or raw material; 
developing tools lead to machines, in which the actual 
process is not controlled by the fingers; the hand loom 
weaver leads to the factory worker, while the selling process 
is specialised; as fixed capital becomes important, the 
individual entrepreneurs are forced into collective action, 
and producers' groups appear which fix prices or amount 
of output, like the German " Cartels " or American 
"Pools”; in the last stage, a powerful group controls 
immense capital and closely supervises the inner economy 
of large businesses, forming a Holding Trust. 

The type of the individual worker forms another 
connecting line. At the bottom (as regards money reward) 
is the unskilled labourer, whose work is almost purely 
physical. The highest productive type (in relation to 
present conditions of production) is the man whose work 
is purely mental, requiring specialised organising ability, 
though it does not" follow that he is the most useful to 
humanity; between the two is a continuous chain, and the 
high reward of the more fortunate is a result partly of the 
comparative rarity -^f the requisite ability and partly of 
the difficulty of rising in the scale. 

The last thread is more moderfi, and connects ' raw 
materials with finished manufactured goods. Agriculture 
and mining are the basal industries in two senses; they 
produce goods which are almost essential to existence, and 
also raw materials required for production of luxuries. 
Land gives food, and also makes manufacture possible. 
Raw materials are worked through successive stages; they 
are attracted forward through the successive production 
processes by the backward flow of money from the ultimate 
consumer to the owner of the mine or land. 

Behind all is the directive brain of the entrepreneur, 
given his opportunity by the extension of credit and aided in 
his combining processes by the miracles of modern transport. 
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19. Transport 

Credit will be fully considered in a later chapter; we 
may for the present regard it as the lubricator of the 
economic mechanism. Transport may be regarded either 
as a similar external aid to production or as an essential 
part of the process. Even manufactured goods are useful 
only in relation to the individual consumers, and from this 
standpoint the movement of matter in place does not differ 
from that of transformation of matter to another form, for 
both alike help to satisfy wants. The price of Canadian 
salmon or Arctic furs is made up almost wholly of transport 
charges, in<jluding profits of merchants. There is no fixed 
line separating production and trade. The manufacturer 
does not try to separate the cost of transport from the 
whole cost of his raw materials, nor does the consumer 
make such an estimation. 

Viewed externally, transport is seen to help production 
in procuring raw materials and in. marketing the final 
produce. Raw materials for a particular industry seldom 
occur together; cases like Middlesbrough, where coal, iron, 
and limestone, the materials for smelting, occur within a 
few miles of each other, are rare; Sheffield now relies on 
Sweden, Manchester on Egypt, India and America, and 
Bradford on Australia for raw materials, partly because of 
the start formerly gained by those manufacturing centres, 
but largely because of the efficiency of world transport. 
The same causes work as regards marketing: Lancashire 
sends back cotton goods to cotton-growing countries; 
more striking still, coals may figuratively be carried to 
Newcastle in the sense that goods may be exported to a 
country which could, if it chose, make them more cheaply 
than the exporters. 

Roads and canals in the eighteenth century, and railways 
in the last century, have revolutionised internal trade, as 
perhaps roads may again do in the present century; 
steamships have almost created foreign commerce. The 
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stimulating effect on volume of production has been 
stupendous; on organisation, the effect has been peculiar, 
for many local industries have been killed through the 
concentration of production in more favourable districts. 
Roughly, it may be said that increased transport efficiency 
quickens those economic tendencies which are being 
opposed by custom and conservatism, as it widens markets, 
awakens competition, and aids those forces which are 
struggling for expression. . 

Transport, however, can have more than one effect. It 
does not always make for localisation of industry. In the 
nineteenth century canals and railways did assist the 
localisation of industries at certain points, theap road 
motor transport, on the other hand, seems to be working 
in the opposite direction, for since its development, industry 
has not only tended to move from the north to the south 
of England, but is becoming less localised. The reason is 
that mechanical road transport is less costly and much 
,more mobile than the railway. 

Probably transport represents a balance of good, though, 
as it usually represents a group of industries built on the 
large scale, the less pleasant side of fierce competition is 
often dominant. Apart from the beneficial effect on 
division and localisation, it spreads “the good things^ of 
the earth over its surface; where superabundance in one 
country is exchanged for that of another there is. a large 
consumers' surplus^ created in each case. 

Perhaps the most beneficent feature of transport is its 
linking power: the mutual aid of a Russian village 
community is outdone by a system of world inter- 
relationship. No coimtry is economically independent, and 
each one has sacrificed part of its self-sufficiency, trusting 
to world transport to supply the goods it no longer produces ; 
those f bods it produces the most economicdly form its 

* There is no objection to using this term in a general sense as 
used No quantitative measurement implied^ 
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own contribution to world welfare. It may be hoped that 
the beginnings of co-operation which transport has already 
stimulated will prove the precursors of a better economic 
world organisation. Though English co-operation in pro- 
duction is disappointing, the successes of co-operative 
farming, or at least the utilisation of farm products, which 
transport has stimulated in some continental countries (and 
in Ireland) point the way to future development. 

20. Farming Organisation 

We conclude with an account of organisation as found 
m farming. Agriculture differs in imj)ortant respects 
from highly competitive large-scale business. Where 
perfect competition exists, the profits of an entrepreneur 
represent a positive contribution to production, but it 
will be seen later that the economic rent of land is a 
payment to a landlord for which he may give no correspond- 
ing aid to production. Thus the tenure of land merits 
attention. 

The growth of population makes improved organisation 
possible, but this effect in an old country may possibly be 
balanced by that of the law of diminishing returns, so that 
the comparison with industry shows agriculture as an 
exception to the tendencies of the last century. Increasing 
returns hold even in agriculture with regard to labour and 
capital, but the importance of these is so small relatively 
to natural forces that the tendency to the increase in size 
of the individual business {i,e. farm) has been effectively 
held in check; farming is one of the most conservative 
types of production. At present, food production is bound 
to the land and this fact necessarily precludes effective 
localisation, and extensive cultivation necessitates a 
dispersion of labour and capital which prevents organisation 
being as effective in agriculture as in manufacture. 

Again, farming requires men who can do .many ^nsall 
duties at different times, performing perhaps a score of 
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different pieces of work in the day; such men must be 
ready to adapt themselves to changing weather and seasonal 
conditions; relatively, there are so few men on an ordinary 
farm that each must learn and perfonn most of the separate 
processes. Thus there is little room for division of labour, 
and the farmer himself, who corresponds to the entrepreneur 
(on the English system of farming) is likely to do some work 
identical with that done by his meanest labourer. Nature 
is predominant: while the manufacturer has turned the 
position, the farmer is still bound by natural limitations 
and, organise as he may, his progress under present 
conditions is limited. The same holds good for remarkable 
ability: unless an able man Can so improve methods as to 
push back the working of diminishing returns, his organising 
powers will be more usefully employed in industry. 

A tendency towards large-scale production exists in new 
and fertile lands, but after a time is opposed by diminishing 
returns. A large prairie clearing may employ many men 
in the aggregate, of such intelligence that they may be 
specialised not only as farm labourers, but also to use 
agricultural machinery. As regards the farming unit, the 
men are localised, sa that modern methods of ploughing, 
reaping, etc., as well as of selling in bulk may be used 
to take over heavy work from the labourers. Wilhin 
Nature's limitations immense savings may be effected. In 
manufacture " land " is subordinate to the other agents; 
in agriculture it is dominant, and economies are possible 
only with respect to the associated labour and capital. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE FACrORS OF PRODUCTION IN 
CO-OPERATION 

1. Introduction 

For the sake of convenience only, we have considered 
land, labour, capital, and organisation individually, and 
primarily without reference to each other, though this 
was not altogether possible in the case of organisation. 
Actually, of course, each factor has economic meaning 
solely in conjunction with the others, and in this chapter 
we shall examine several consequences of their co-operation. 

2. The Optimum Business Unit 

The word ‘‘ optimum has c^ept inJ:o economic literature 
only recently. It was probably used first in connection 
with population, to emphasise the relative, not absolute, 
size of the population desired in a given set of circum- 
stances; and what can be said of population in this 
respect applies with equal force to the business unit and, 
indeed, to any parficular industry considered as a whole. 
It follows, therefore, that, as soon as organisation is brought 
into relation with specific quantities of land, labour, liquid 
capital, machinery, and the various other resources involved 
in the working of a business, a highly complex problem is 
presented for study. 

It has already been shown that diminishing returns is 
much less a law peculiar to agriculture than a law of the 
proportionate size of the factors combined for any 
productive purpose; for unless every factor is of just the 
requisite size to function, in conjunction with the others, to 
maximum efficiency, wastage in some direction or another 
obviously follows. In other words the returns are less 

2 x 9 
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than they would have been under a superior combination 
of the resources employed.^ 

Each type of industry, and most businesses within an 
industry, have their own special peculiarities with respect 
to the lesources employed in the production ’of their 
products; or, to put the matter in another form, each set 
of resources in the various combinations required by 
different types of industry is weighted differently. 
Agriculture, for example, uses large supplies of land in 
conjunction with relatively small supplies of labour and 
machinery. The building trade, on the other hand, uses 
less land, at least from the point of view of area, combined 
with large resources of labour and finance, but* machinery, 
marketing, and directive organisation are at a minimum. 
In engineering, land resources are negligible, but machinery, 
technology, and finance are of special importance. In 
some branches of industry, especially in those highly 
speculative because of the vagaries of demand, organisation 
and marketing receive extra weight. 

What applies to any specific industry applies to every 
firm within the industry, though not necessarily in the 
same way; we shall therefore confine our discussion to the 
optimum firm without special regard to the industry to 
which it belongs. 

Problems of industrial organisation are very closely 
connected with that of entrepreneurship. Except for 
certain purposes of analysis entrepreneurs do not form a 
distinct <^ss but a series of classes which differ widely in 
.ability, with respect to both co-ordinating power and 
uncertainty bearing. It is therefore not difficult to 
conceive the size of the firm, other things being equal, as a 
function of the ability of the entrepreneur. 

It follows from the above that the size of a business 
limit not a matter of arbitrary decision but is determined 
by de^ite principles. For any industry, during a given 
^ In a proportional sen^e. 
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period of time, there is a particular-sized business unit 
which functions a little more efficiently than it would if it 
were slightly enlarged or, on the other hand, slightly 
curtailed. This unit is called the optimum unit, or the 
optimum firm, and so long as conditions remain constant, 
to take the producer’s point of view, this firnr will produce 
its products at the minimum average cost per unit, i,e. if 
we include aU the expenses that must be covered in the 
long period. 

But before proceeding further it is necessary to draw a 
clear distinction between the optimum unit and what 
Marshall oalled the representative firm." Marshall 
meant by the term " representative firm" a firm working 
under average conditions and at average efficiency; a firm 
that might be used as a standard of reference, for clearly 
comparison with a firm working under exceptional conditions, 
either good or bad, would give a misleading impression. 

The conception of the " representative firm," like that 
of Ricardo’s "economic man," is too abstract and static 
to have much practical utility; and in any case it remains 
on the surface of things.^ The " optimum " firm, on the 
other hand, is a concrete possibility: it is the unit of size 
which conscious direction and the forces of competition 
compel all firms to attempt to approach who wish to 
survive. in the struggle for existence. 

The optimum is not a fixed point, except over a 
short period. Like the size of the most efficient population 
it is a relative and not an absolute concept. What is the 

^ Opinions differ as to what Marshall really had in mind, but 
the fact that industrial conditions are essentially dynamic would 
appear to make it impossible in practice to locate the representative 
firm of any industry. Even if it could be located at a point in time 
there is no reason to suppose that such a fiim would continue to be 
representative over any but a ve^ short period. Professor Robbins 
* has pomted out in the Economic Journal (1928) that Marshall did 
not find it necessary to introduce into the subject the concept of a 
representative piece of land or a representative labourer. 
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optimum in relation to a given set of resources, changes 
with every modification in one or more of those factors. 
Technical progress, improvements in the art of marketing, 
and new facilities for the acquisition of capital may change 
the size of the optimum unit very considerably in an 
upward direction; on the other hand, new dfficulties in 
the way of obtaining command over one or more t 3 q>es of 
resources may move the optimum in a reverse direction. 

To what extent any particular firm will approach the 
optimum depends upon the nature of its business. It may 
" conceivably happen that, when a firm has reached the 
optimum size with respect to one set oi resources, 
technology or organisation, for example, it has reached 
the optimum in relation to all other types of resources 
employed. Some industries have greater advantages in 
this respect than others. As a rule, however, experience 
proves that the optimum with respect to one set of 
resources is attained at a size that differs widely from that 
of the optimum with respect to the others. Not the least 
of the problems which the modern entrepreneur has to 
solve is that arising out of this difficulty; and the attempts 
to find a solution hafe had important reactions on the 
structure of modern business. 

For example, the single large compact firm to be met with 
everywhere is largely due to the fact that the optimum 
size from the standpoint of directive organisation is 
much larger than that of the other resources. The 
necessary adjustment in the proportions of the factors 
may be made by using multiples of the optima of other 
resources. This means that under one roof we have several 
complete imits directed from a single centre. 

In the engineering industries there is a natural tendency 
for the optimum from the point of view of technology to 
be larger than that of directive organisation. Some firms 
therefore hand over one or more of the stages intermediate 
to the final product to other firms, and as some of these 
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processes can be very conveniently undertaken by small-scale 
firms we have a sound reason why this type of business has 
persisted and why it is likely to persist so long as it is a 
necessary adjunct to the optimum of some large-scale firm. 

In many cases, however, a business subdivides, and 
executes one process in one place and another elsewhere, 
at points specially favourable with respect to transport, 
raw materials, and other conveniences. This case is really 
lateral or vertical integration according to the nature of 
the business, and may take the form of an ultimate unitary 
business or of a federal association of some form or other. 
Concrete exjynples will readily occur to the reader. Great 
concerns like John Brown, and Vickers are cases in point, 
and, as is well known, Morris motors are assembled from parts 
that are made by branches of that firm in several places.^ 

Optimum problems provide a clue to many peculiarities 
of business structure that otherwise appear to result from 
purely accidental circumstances. It, is not an accident 
that spinning and weaving have remained distinct trades 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and that in the textile 
industries generally the finishing branches are usually 
conducted on a larger scale than the early operations. 

Optimum considerations explain the tendency to vertical 
integration in the primary metal industries and the 
persistence of small-scale industry in many branches of 
production of light iron goods. The rise of the big store 
and multiple shop is closely connected with the optimum 
aspect of marketing. 

The above considerations are purely general, although 
they describe a tendency more or less present in all indus- 
tries, the tendency to keep the average costs of production 
as low as possible. Whether an optimum firm actually 
exists" or not is more doubtful for reasons that have already 
been noted. If competition were perfect, the tendency for 

^On this point, Robinson: Structure of Competitive Industry is 
very valuable. 
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firms to be of the optimum size would be very strong, for 
perfect competition would force down the demand price 
for any commodity to that of its cost of production in a 
firm of the most efficient size. Any firm that produced 
more or less of output than the optimum firm would 
produce it at a higher average cost; it would therefore be 
working at a loss, and would be forced out of business. 
Under conditions of perfect competition, only a firm of the 
optimum size would cover its costs. 

When competition is not perfect the problem is more 
complex. Up to a certain point, a firm still has an incentive 
to seek to reduce its average costs, but if its oy tput is large 
in relation to the total output of the industry, it may not 
be possible to market an increased output without lowering 
selling prices. In that case it may not pay to expand 
output to lower average costs as the revenue lost through 
the fall in selling prices might outweigh the saving in costs. 

It should be noticed that when a firm is of optimum 
size, its marginal costs will be equal to its average costs of 
production. If the cost of an extra unit is greater than 
the existing average costs, average costs will rise if that 
unit is produced. Conversely, if the cost of producing an 
extra unit is less than the existing average costs, average 
costs will fall if that unit is produced. As a firm is of 
optimum size when its average costs have ceased to fall, 
and have not yet begun to rise, it is evident that in such a 
position, average and marginal costs must coincide. 

The connection between the movement for the 
rationalisation of industry and the search for the optimum 
size of any industry as a whole is very close. What 
applies to any business unit applies with equal force to 
the Whole of that industry of which it is a member. 

An indusitry which has reached optimum size in relation 
to one set of conditions may become unwieldy should 
thp^ conditions change with respect to technical progress 

x^arkets/ in a certain sense a trade depression may be. 
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regarded as the action of forces compelling a natural 
movement towards a new optimum. Rationalisation is the 
working out of forces deliberately and scientifically to the 
same objective. That is really what is meant by the 
expression consciously adjusting output to the demand, 
instead of allowing equilibrium to be effected by the free 
play of natural forces. The argument in support is that 
natural forces adjust themselves too slowly and with too 
much waste in this ultra-dynamic modern world.^ 

3, Law of Increasing Returns 
If the optimum business unit has a definite relation to 
the law of diminishing returns, it has a connection equally 
clear with another economic law, that of increasing returns; 
and this law, like the former, has been obscured by 
perplexities that have troubled many thinkers. 

The classical ** economists described increasing returns 
as a law of industry, no doubt for thd same reasons which 
led them to regard diminishing returns as peculiar to 
agriculture. Unfortunately they treated as simple, 
phenomena which in reality are highly complex. 

^ Diminishing returns, as we have already noted, is more 
rrectly described as a law of defective proportions of 
ctors combined for the purposes of production. But if 
these fagtors can be associated in unsuitable quantities, it 
follows that in some cases, by increasing some factors 
and decreasing others we can make adjustments which 
will result in the combination functioning more efficiently. 
If, therefore, we start with a poor combination of factors 
and gradually adjust them with a view to increasing their 
efficiency, the returns will increase until we reach the point 
of perfect adjustment for that particular combination, Le. 
the optimum. Once this point is passed, the returns 

i ^ See Mond : Politics and Industry Chapter on Rationalisation of 
industry, 

' ' ' ' Iff 
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will begin to decrease, unless the circumstances are such 
that, when we continue to expand one factor, it is 
possible to expand all the others in the same proportion. 
This case is not always possible, but where it can be 
accomplished, a new optimum is reached later in the 
shape of a larger firm. 

[From this point of view it is not illogical to refuse to 
recognise diminishing or increasing returns as a separate 
law, and .to regard each as a particular aspect of the law 
of proportionate parts — as a movement away from, or 
towanfc, the optimum.^ 

As a concrete illustration we can take the c^se of a firm 
organised for a certain output, and working short time 
owing to a trade depression. When demand falls away, 
diminishing returns, in the sense of rising average costs of 
production, sets in as there are certain charges, rent, rates, 
interest on borrowed capital, etc., that cannot be reduced 
immediately. As tr^de revives, and output again expands, 
average costs gradually fall until the firm reaches the 
maximum output for which it was organised. 

But before developing the argument further, it should 
be noted that the approach to the optimum can be assisted 
or impeded by the nature of the resources used. So far. 
we have assumed that the factors ’ entering into each 
combination, if not infinitely divisible, can at any rate be 
used in progressively increasing or diminishing quantities. 
Now if this were always the case, and if each factor were 
unlimited in quantity and equally readily accessible, it is 
not difficult to see that duninishing returns in industry 
would be largely a question of bad judgment. 

In actual practice, however, different types of resources 
not only vary widely with respect to the ease or the 
difficulty of increasing their supply, but some of them can 
be used at a given time in fixed quantities. Fuel or 
power, for example, can be used in any quantities we desire, 
and so can labour, but a buHding, a furnace, or a machine 
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is a unit of fixed size for immediate purposes. Factors of 
this type cannot without waste be adjusted in an upward 
or downward direction to meet short-period fluctuations 
in demand, and it is on this point that the real 
significance of diminishing returns hinges; but we shall 
return to this matter in connexion with the effects of a 
sudden expansion of the output of an industry. 

The fact that certain resources are indivisible and 
usually can only be employed on a large scale, leads us to 
a consideration of increasing returns from the point of 
view of increasing size of operations. 

In most jDranches of production there are factors that 
must be of a certain size to be used at all. Once installed, 
however, they make possible a greater degree of specialisa- 
tion among the other co-operating factors. There are also 
factors of production whose cost of installation does not 
increase proportionately with the size of the plant; an 
electric motor, for example; indeed, ii^ most cases, technical 
progress leads to methods that can be profitably applied 
only for a large output. 

In some cases, enlarging the scale of output may make 
possible a better utilisation of existing factors so that 
many items of expenditure may increase in a smaller pro- 
portion than output increases; average costs thus fall as 
output expands. If a coal factor with a given volume of 
business' required one horse and wagon, it does not foUow 
that if his business increased fivefold he would need 
five horses and wagons; probably not more than three 
would be necessary; and similar economies would probably 
be effected in various ways. 

The advantages of large scale production, however, are 
not limited to internal economies within the firm. The 
average costs of every firm within an industry may be 
lowered by an expansion of the industry as a whole, Sutslfe 
jpconomies are called external economies, and they are 
very important, and diverse. The expansion of an industry 
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may lower the prices of the means of production which 
ea<^ firm employs by enabling them to be produced in 
greater quantities, and as a rule, mote cheaply. It may 
also lead to improved, and cheaper means of transport and 
marketing facilities. In some cases it is possible for 
external economies to more than offset a tendency to rising 
average costs within the individual firm. 

Increasing returns can persist in an industry over a long 
period only if internal and external economies lower 
average costs in a greater ratio than the increasing scarcity 
of the factors of production tends to raise them. 

The advantages accruing solely from the , size of an 
enterprise are not independent of the law of the right 
proportions of the parts. This operates whatever the 
scale of the enterprise, and in the actual industrial world 
tends probably, after a certain stage has been reached, to 
set a limit to the growth of a business unit, as the relative 
scarcity of certain ^types of resources may more than 
counterbalance the advantage due solely to the scale of 
operations. 

The optimum business unit will be therefore the resultant 
of two distinct forces, the optimum from the pomt of view 
of advantage of size, and the optimum from the point 
of view of a perfectly proportioned combination of factors. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that these con- 
ceptions, whichever type of optimum we have in mind, 
are essentially dynamic. They are fixed points only so long 
as all the conditions on which they depend are constant; 
but as these conditions fluctuate a good deal over long 
periods, optimum points may move in either direction. 

The rigid division of industries into two distinct classes, 
those that always foUow the law of diminishing, and those 
that always follow the law of increasing, returns, is both 
:^iiiaccurate and misleading. 

Another inaccuracy which should be, noticed relates to 
the txanslating of the marginal unit in either ca^ into terms 
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of costs. In many textbooks, the marginal unit is shown 
as that unit which is least efficient from a qualitative point 
of view, independently of any relationship with the amount 
of the supply. This conception not only breaks the 
intimate bond between the margin and the principle of 
scarcity, but creates the misleading idea that, under 
increasing returns, later units are produced at a lower cost 
than earlier ones in the same sequence of supply, which 
is obviously untrue. All the units of any given supply are 
produced at identical cost. 

The real significance of the margin lies in the effects of 
a slight in^:rease or decrease in the volume of a given 
supply of identical units considered qualitatively. 

The question of decreasing costs arises when we consider 
two distinct supplies, a larger and a smaller, produced as 
they are under different conditions. When we assert that 
costs have decreased with an expanded output, we are 
considering production under two sqts of conditions that 
do not co-exist at the same time; we are not contrasting 
' differences between two points of the same supply. 

Fig. 6 illustrates increasing returns in the sense of 
decreasing costs per unit of output as supply is expanded. 
Expenses of production per unit are measured along OY. 
Units of output of product are measured along OX. With 
an output of OQ units the cost is PQ per unit. With an 
output of OQi units, the cost is PjCii per unit. Under any 
given conditions of supply the curve cannot fall indefinitely. 
Suppose the minimum point is^P2* When this point is 
reached, one of two things may happen. If the supply of 
necessary factors is flexible, i.e. elastic, the curve may keep 
parallel to the X axis for a considerable expansion of 
output. If, however, after the point P, the supply of one 
or more factors is rigid, or expanded only with great 
difficulty, the qurve will rise for a time until pgm 
. conditions of supply cause it to fall again. Predsely what 
will happen will depend on the nature of the industry; in 
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question, but in any case the very-long-period supply curve 
is likely to assume a variety of shapes. 

But the curve can be interpreted in another way. Let 
units of the product be measured along the X axis as 
before, and their marginal exchange value in other products 
be measured along the axis of Y. Now if we measure 
along the X axis the product due to units of labour equipped 



with the necessary capital, so long as the curve is falling 
a proportional increase in the size of the labour-capital 
unit will be followed by a more than proportional 
increase in the physical output. Up to a certain point on 
the curve the increasing returns of physical output will be 
accompanied by increasing returns from Jhe point of view 
of exchange vaiue measiured in other commodities. After 
this point has been reached, while the returns to 
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labour-capital will continue to increase from the point of 
view of size of the product, from the point of view of its 
exchange value in terms of other commodities the returns 
to labour-capital will decrease^ 

4. Constant Returns 

There is also a third law of production known as constant 
returns which is in operation where costs of production 
are proportional to the output. This law can be con- 
sidered from several points of view. In the first place, 
it has an obvious connexion with optimum conditions. If 
we start from the principle of proportions of factors, under* 
a given set of conditions the returns will increase as we 
approach, and decrease as we recede from, the optimum; 
or, to put the matter in another way, average costs will be 
falling until we reach the optimum, and will then rise as 
we pass beyond it; hence, so long as the optimum is 
maintained, the returns wiU be qonstant. 

The same reasoning applies if we think of the optimum 
in terms of size or as the resultant of size and proportions. 
But the position is not one of stable equilibrium, for the 
optimum changes with circumstances; hence the returns 
are constant in a relative sense only. 

In the older textbooks, the term constant returns had 
a different meaning. It arose from the fact that certain 
forms of production were always associated with diminish- 
ing returns, raw materials, for example, and certain others, 
machine-manufactured articles, with the law of increasing 
returns; hence, as Marshall says somewhere, a position 
will be finally reached at which the gains from increasing 
returns in industry will be exactly balanced by diminishing 
returns with respect to the production of raw materials, 
and constant returns wiU follow. 

But a caution is necessary here. It is true, of cour^, 
tjiat constant returns, or costs, can only be reached by the 
rising costs of some factors being offset by the falling costs 
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of others, but industries cannot be rigidly grouped into' 
two distinct classes; raw materials, for example, are not 
always produced under conditions of diminishing returns, 
and neither are manufactured products always produced 
at falling average costs as output expands. 

These two types of constant returns may be summarised 
as follows. In the first case there are no immediately 
scarce factors on the one hand and no further economies 
of large-scale production on the other. Should the factors 
prove perfectly elastic with respect to their supply, and 
should no economies be possible from large-scale pro- 
duction, this condition would tend to be permanent. 
In the second case, rising costs due to scarce factors of 
any kind are just equal to the etonomies of large-scale 
production. 

Before leaving this topic, however, it is necessary to 
emphasise that increasing and decreasing returns do not 
necessarily progress at a uniform rate. In any industry, 
average costs may 'fall for a long period, but with each 
successive expansion of output the rate of fall will, after 
a certain point, gradually diminish unlil minimum average, 
or unit costs, are reached. Beyond this point, diminishing 
returns may set in, but in many cases, costs will remain 
constant, or practically constant, for* a long period. 

5. Coefficients of Production and Production Functions 

These technical terms may be briefly noted. The 
coefficients of production are the technical proportions in 
which the factors of production must be combined in order 
to produce a particular commodity. These coefficients 
may be fixed or flexible. They are fixed when the propor- 
tions between the factors cannot be varied without 
changing the nature of the product. They are flexible 
wheu these proportions can be varied within certain limits. 
In most cases, and especially in the long nm, the coefficients 
of production are flexible, for new methods and inveiitions 
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vary the necessary proportions between the different 
factors of production. 

The relationship between the different possible combina- 
tions of factors of production, and their output, is called 
the production function for that output. A change in the 
production fxmction means that changes in the technique 
of production have altered the relationship between the 
factors of production and their output. 

6. Factors that Limit the Size of a Firm 

We have already considered this question indirectly, and 
in a general way; it now remains to examine it a little 
more closely from the point of view of the individual 
producer. 

Whenever a producer wishes to expand the size of his 
business he must borrow further capital, and although this 
may not be a difficult matter up to a point, yet beyond 
that point the difficulties grow cumulatively. For one 
reason, the larger the borrowing and the more difficult it is 
to provide the necessary security. The difficulty of 
obtaining the necessary supplies of capital thus tends to 
impose a limit on the growth of a firm. 

Secondly, as the firm grows in size so grow the difficulties 
of organisation, and* defects in organisation lead to waste 
and rising average costs. Even if the producer could 
obtain cheaply, and without difficulty, the necessary 
supplies of capital, and other factors of production, if his 
business increased beyond a certain size his average costs 
of production would begin to rise on account of the diffi- 
culties of organisation. 

But there is another, and more important reason w^iy 
any firm cannot continue to grow indefinitely. When a 
firm in any industry reaches a certain size its output 
becomes an important fraction of the total supply. Tliat 
^ineans that every additional unit of output can only ^ 
marketed by reducing selling prices, not only of that 
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but of all other unsold units. Even if average costs 
continued to fall slightly, a point is likely to be reached at 
which the income from the sale of a further unit of output 
is less than its cost of production. This is still more true 
if average costs remain constant, or begin to rise, and in 
the case of a super-giant firm the output is likely to be 
such that average costs will begin to rise, for the firm's 
demand for some scarce factors of production may raise 
their hire prices in a greater ratio than the economies 
resulting from technical improvements within the firm. 
No firm will expand to the point at which its total revenue 
from the sale of its output is less than its total costs of 
production. In some industries, firms may grow to a very 
large size before approaching this limit, but in every 
industry there is a limit beyond which no firm will pass. 

The difficulty of avoiding waste as the scale of organi- 
sation grows is an argument for the retention of the 
middleman. The middleman is often condemned as a 
parasite, and firms often advertise that their products are 
cheaper as they sell directly to the consumer. 

In some cases that may be true, but it does not follow 
that the universal elimination of the middleman would be 
an economic advantage. The middleman represents a link 
in the chain of specialisation, and if the producer took over 
his functions in every case, the work would probably be 
done less efficiently, and the organisation of the firm may 
easily become lop-heavy, and thus lead to economic waste. 

7. Seasons for the Survival of the Small Firm 

In the middle of the last century it was freely prophesied 
that the small firm must inevitably disappear, but that 
prophecy has not been fulfilled for two reasons. In the 
first place not every form of production is suited to large- 
scale organisation. In some forms of production such as 
high-class tailoring, for example, the direct personal 
supervision that is necessary cannot be furnished by the 
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large-scale firms. More generally, wherever a product is 
highly specialised so that its output is necessarily small, 
only small-scale production is practicable. 

That is also true, though for somewhat different reasons, 
of such industries as agriculture and house-building. These 
industries are more or less speculative, and demand more 
initiative and flexibility of organisation than is normally 
associated with the large-scale firm. 

But the small firm can, and does, persist even in li^es of 
production in which the conditions are favourable to the 
large-scale firm. The reason, as has already been noted, 
is connected ^with the optimum position of the large firm. 
When the large firm reaches a certain size it is often 
profitable to hand over a process to a small specialised firm 
as in that way it avoids certain difficulties of organisation. 
Small firms of this kind are never likely to disappear as 
their existence is necessary to the optimum position of 
some larger firm. 

8. The Distribution of the Factors of Production between 
the Different Lines of Production 
Producers in different lines of production compete 
against each other for the services of the different factors 
of production. As a ’rule, the proportions in which these 
factors must be combined can be varied so producers will 
hire these factors in proportions that are fixed by the 
prices which they must pay for them. 

Clearly, it will be to the advantage of each producer to 
raise the largest possible output for any given expenditure 
, on factors of production. He will hire the factors of 
production, therefore, in such proportions that their 
marginal products are proportional to their prices; or, in 
other words, in such proportions that an extra unit of 
money spent on any one factor would increase the output 
by the same number of units as it would if spent on any 
other factor, for if a unit of money spent on one factor 
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woTild increase the output by a greater number of units 
than if spent on another factor, it is evident that the 
output could be increased by changing the proportions of 
the factors without altering the total expenditure. 

The marginal productivity of the factors, ’ however, 
depends on the proportions in which the factors are 
combined, and not on the scale of production. Propor- 
tionality between marginal products and prices of produc- 
tion factors will not decide, therefore, the total quantity of 
each factor that will be hired in each line of production. 

The market for factors of production will be in equili- 
brium only when each factor is used to t]je maximum 
advantage, and as xmder free competition its price must 
be the same in every line of production, it follows that 
each factor will be employed to its maximum advantage 
when its marginal product is the same in every line of 
production. If that were not the case the output of the 
system as a whole <;ould be increased by a transfer of units 
of factors from lines of production in which their marginal 
productivity was low, to lines of production in which their 
marginal productivity was high. A comparison between 
the marginal productivities of a factor in different lines of 
production can be made through the money values of the 
products. 

If a producer finds, when he has established propor- 
tionality between the marginal products of his factors, and 
their prices, that the marginal value of the product is 
greater than these prices, it will pay him to expand output 
by increasing the quantity of all his factors of production 
in the same proportion, and this applies to the whole of 
the industry as well as to the individual firm. But as 
oiitput expands, the price of each unit of it wiU fall on the 
Hcd^odity market. In equilibrium, therefore, the output 
pi my industry must be such that its price on the com- 
ilMity market will establish equality between the marginal 
^^ednet of each factor and its hire price. In this way the 
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quantity of each factor hired in every line of production 
will be 'determined. 

Economists usually approach the factors of production 
from the point of view that it is an economic disadvantage 
if all factors are not employed to full capacity, but to this 
general rule there are exceptions in certain circumstances. 

Some factors of production like land and mines vary 
widely in quality, so that if we could produce all the food 
and coal that we require by concentrating production on 
the best land and mines, the average cost of production of 
these commodities would be reduced. If the economic 
system were^ perfectly fluid and competitive, the better 
qualities of the factors of production would always be 
worked up to maximum capacity before the inferior grades 
were utilised at all. The actual economic system, however, 
aboimds in frictions, with the result that some factors of 
production are used when it would be more profitable, in 
the interests of the community, to allow them to stand 
idle and to transfer the co-operating factors elsewhere. 
Advocates of the nationalisation of the coal mines have 
frequently argued that, if the State acquired control of the 
mines, production would be concentrated at the best seams, 
and 'that the worst pits would be abandoned. In that 
way the costs of production of coal would be lowered. 
This argument, however, is only rigidly true to the extent 
that the best seams can satisfy the demand for coal. 

Much the same argument holds with respect to machines. 
At any time, and for many and various reasons, much 
machinery in most industries is really obsolete in the sense 
that technical science and inventors have provided better 
means of production for those producers able and willing 
to adopt them. Clearly, it would be in the interests of the 
community if all such plant were ** scrappy," however 
good^it may be, in order to make way for better and 
cheaper methods of production, provided that the reserves 
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of capital in the country were large enough to allow this 
to be done without injury to other parts of the economic 
system. 

9 . Some Effects of an Expansion of Output, etc. ’ 

In the following sections, certain phenomena will be 
considered primarily from the supply side. This is an 
arbitrary procedure, but it will permit us to examine 
without confusion certain matters in greater detail than 
would otherwise be possible. As a rule, demand and price 
will be taken for granted. 

' The expansion of output of any industry has effects that 
are highly complex and may be considered in various 
aspects. 

In the first place, a distinction must be made between 
the short and the long period. Over a short period, it is 
highly probable that, whatever the nature of the industry 
in question, a sudden expansion of output would be accom- 
panied by diminishing returns for various reasons. It is 
unlikely that all the resources entering into the production 
of its products would be expanded with equal ease and, in 
consequence, in the same proportion. 

Some factor, or subdivision of a factor, would tend to 
lag, either because it is physically impossible to augment 
the supply at short notice or because the resources in 
question are more urgently demanded elsewhere. 

In the first case the returns would diminish proportionally, 
though not necessarily absolutely; while in the second 
case, if the necessary price were paid for these scarce 
resources, production would be attended by increasing 
costs; if not, the output would diminish in a proportional 
sense as before. Where the resources are not physically 
scarce, the price would be paid, if the increased output 
were a response to a very urgent demand, and the new 
supply would be obtained at increasing costs. 
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As a rule, however, this would be a temporary phenomenon 
only. *ln time, the deficiency in the one or more types of 
resources would gradually be remedied and the factors 
would be adjusted with a tendency towards optimum 
proportions. If the deficient factor were raw materials, 
the higher price paid for them would attract extra resources 
into that channel of production; and in the case of a 
deficient supply of specialised labour, the necessary supply 
would be trained in the course of time or attracted by 
scarcity payments from other occupations. As the factors 
were gradually adjusted proportionally, increasing returns 
would result, from the greater scale of operations, until a 
new optimum be established on the basis of a larger supply 
at a lower average cost than before the initial change. 

One or two qualifications are necessary to the above 
general statement. We have said that a sudden expansion 
of output would be likely to be attended by diminishing 
returns for a time, owing to the lag ih expansion of certain 
types of resources. But this depends on the nature of the 
industry and the extent to which it is dependent on 
highly specialised resources, whether of fixed capital or 
labour. English agriculture, if the importation of foreign 
foodstuffs were restqpted, would be temporarily affected 
by a shortage of land. 

There is another consideration, however, of not less 
importance, and that is the general position of the industry 
at the point of initial change. 

If output were expanded during a period of general 
depression, the conditions for expansion would be very 
different from those of the previous assumption. The 
fixed capital of the industry would be working below its 
optimum capacity, and, in addition to that, raw materials 
and non-specialised labour would be available at a low price. 
Further, the fact that the industry was working below its 
maximum capacity would make possible some of the 
economies of a larger-scale production. 
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Even over the short period it does not necessarily follow 
that expansion of output would be accompanied with 
diminishing returns and increasing costs. During a boom 
period the converse considerations would apply. . 

The effects of a reduction of output will vary with 
circumstances. If an industry were working under 
conditions of decreasing costs or at optimum capacity, 
then with a reduction of output, costs would increase 
over a short period, as many .fixed charges coxild not 
be immediately reduced. On the other hand, where 
an industry was working a dominant factor beyond its 
optimum point, under decreasing returns, the tendency 
would be towards decreasing costs, as the pressure on an 
important scarce factor would be relieved. In the coal 
industry, difficult and costly seams would tend to be 
abandoned; and the same would apply to very poor 
agricultural land. 

But qualifications are always necessary unless a specific 
case is under review in which all the facts are known. 
Even in the case of industries using dominant factors in a 
state of diminishing returns, adjustments are made only 
slowly. We have used the term industry for convenience, 
and so as to present the argument a^s broadly as possible. 
In practice, an industry is usually a number of competing 
firms, and a reduction of output would intensify the 
struggle between these competitors. Adjustments would 
be made by the least efficient firms going out of business, 
a relatively slow process.^ In the long run, with a reduction 
of output an industry which was working under decreasing 
returns or under increasing costs would be stabilised on 
the basis of a smaller output at a lower cost per unit ; and 
the opposite would be the case with an industry which, 
before the change, had been working under decreasing 
costs or at the lowest cost level. 

^ Bat not always. Firms high up in the scale of efficiency might 

over ^ some alternative ^ployment. 
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The distinction is a little arbitrary, because during the 
period of adjustment the conditions of industry may have 
so changed from the standpoint of technical progress that 
every type of industry may be producing a smaller output 
at a higher cost per unit than would have been the case 
with the original output. 

10. Costs of Production 

So far, costs and prices have been treated incidentally; 
it is necessary now to take into consideration the expenses 
of production a little more clearly. 

In an earlier chapter, Ricardo’s doctrine of the real costs 
of productiorf was rejected, as was also Marshall's dualism 
of real costs and demand. But, as we have already 
conceded, expenses of production, while they are hot an 
ultimate determinant of value, exercise a rCal influence on 
the amount of the supply of any commodity. These 
expenses are the monetary costs or hires paid out by the 
entrepreneur. He, of course, is not doncemed with the 
ultimate philosophical nature of phenomena, but with the 
immediate fact that to obtain command over -a set of 
scarce resources he must pay a price or hire for them; 
and unless he can recover . these expenses, including 
remuneration for management, from the price of his 
products, he will employ his resources in more lucrative 
channels, .which means that supplies of a specific product 
will be decreased. In the long run, where competition 
is not impeded, the forces of competition will establish 
a coincidence between the supply price and the 
entrepreneur’s expenses, including average profits. 

This leads us to a point of cardinal importance. When 
we use the term costs or expenses, which are implied? 
Those of the optimum or lowest-cost firm, those of the 
average firm, or those of the least efiicient firm ? 

Obyiously no firm can continue producing at a loss 
indefinitely. Over a short period it may, trusting to 
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better times; and if its fixed capital includes highly 
specialised and expensive machinery, it will probacy do so 
over a fairly long period; but in the long run, machinery, 
as it becomes worn out or obsolete, will not be replaced, 
and the firm will gradually pass out of business if the 
conditions of demand remain constant. 

Now the firm that will first disappear will be most 
probably the one with the highest expenses per unit of 
output, i.e, the one working under the least advantageous 
conditions; and in any given system of supply this will be 
the marginal firm. When this one has disappeared, the 
firm next in the scale will become marginal under the new 
system of supply, and unless this one also cSin recover its 
expenses in the long run, it too will disappear like the 
first. Should, however, the conditions of demand change 
with the increasing scarcity of the product the margin will 
move in the opposite direction. The margin is not a fixed 
point, but one that moves with changes in demand and price. 

Fi;om the entrepreneur's point of view, it is the marginal 
expenses of production that govern supply prices over a 
long period. If the supply price were much above this in 
any specific line of production, resources would be attracted 
from other branches of production, i,e. new firms would 
open out ; and if demand remained unchanged, the increased 
supply would force down prices and the margin, until 
supply prices and costs coincided; assuming always the 
absence of restrictions on movement. 

So far, in this section, we have treated the marginal 
firm and marginal costs in the traditional manner. One 
or two matters, therefore, need further explanation. 

We have defined the marginal firm as the one working 
under the least advantageous conditions or as the least 
efficient firm; and from the producers' point of view this is 
not without justification, for in certain industries (coal 
mining is a good example) the fact that conditions of 
production are far from uniform needs no special 
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explanation. But it cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that in.the last analysis the margin does not depend on the 
existence of inferior firms, or on differential conditions, as 
has usually been supposed since the days of Ricardo. 

If, in an industry, all the firms were of equal efficiency 
and were working under identical conditions, the margin 
would still be there — at the point where the supply is just 
sufficient to satisfy the demand at a given price. If the 
producers created a supply in excess of this amount, the 
falling demand price would make it impossible for all the 
expenses of production to be covered, and supply would 
gradually be reduced as on the former argument. The 
precise maniSer in which the reduction would be effected is 
irrelevant to the issue. The producers might agree to 
voluntarily suspend competition and to limit their output. 
In this case the marginal product would not be the product 
of a specific firm but that part of the output under 
consideration of being abandoned. But it is just as likely 
that certain firms would find it more profitable to transfer 
part or the whole of their productive resources to some 
alternative channel. In such cases the firm undecided 
which alternative to adopt, to stay in or to go out, would be 
the marginal firm. If it deflects only part of its productive 
resources into some alternative channel, the output thus 
lost to the original use would be the marginal output.^ 

It is true, no doubt, that such a firm may be the one 
working under the least advantageous conditions, but it is 
not likely to be the least efficient firm from the standpoint 
of organisation and enterprise. It seems more reasonable 
to suppose that a firm much higher in the scale would be 
the first to consider the advantages of some alternative 
employment. This qualification alone shows how mis- 
leading it is to always define the marginal firm as the 

See Davenport : Economics of Enterprise for an excellent 
discussion on business margins. 
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least efficient or the one working under the least advan- 
tageous conditions,^ because such a definition breaks the 
intimate relation between the maigin and the volume of 
the supply as a function of demand at given prices. Deduct 
these facts, and the margin has no real economic'meaning. 

The traditional definition of the marginal firm has had 
misleading consequences in another direction. By giving 
undue emphasis to secondary and accidental phenomena, 
marginal expenses appeared as an independent category to 
which normal prices must conform. This, however, is to 
substitute an effect for a cause. It should now be clear 
that marginal expenses do not govern price. Price is 
governed solely by the relative scarcity of the supply in 
conjunction with the alternative uses for the productive 
resources in relation to the demand. It is the volume of a 
supply necessary to satisfy a demand when price is fixed 
that decides the position of the margin. Marginal expenses 
are thus not a final and independent category. 

11. Special Importance of Marginal Costs 

But although marginal costs are not the ultimate 
determinant of market prices, from the point of view of the 
producer they limit the size of output. We have already 
noticed that costs per unit of output or, what comes to the 
same thing if we start from changes in total costs, average 
costs* increase or decrease, or remain practically. constant 
as the total volume of output changes. Marginal costs, 
too, can change in a similar fashion. They can rise, fall, 
or remain constant, and they can be greater or less than, 
or equal to, average or unit costs, whichever point of view 
we adopt. 

^ Hobson : Ec<momics of Distribution discusses alternatives in ^ 
connection with land. 

^ The term average cost, though not so convenient in compiling 
imiaginary schedules, is more in accordance with actual practice as 
it is ntore natural to find the unit cost from the observed total 
vice verso. 
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The following simple illustrations should make the matter 
clear; the figures are arbitrary, and have no reference to 
any concrete case. 


No. OF Units 

Cost per Unit 

OR AVERAGE CoST 

Total Cost 

Marginal Cost 

10 

10/. 

100/- 


11 

II/. 

121/- 

21/- , 

12 

12/- 

144/- 

23/- 

13 

13/- 

169/- 

j 

25/- 


In the abgve example both the average costs and the 
marginal costs are increasing, and the marginal costs are 
greater than the average costs. 

By a slight alteration of the figures we get the following 
results: — 


No, OF Units 

Cost per Unit 
OR Average Cost 

Total Cost 

Marginal Cost 

10 

16/. 

160/- 


II 

15/- 

165/- 

5 /- 

12 

* 4 /- 

168/- 

3 /- 

13 

13/- 

• 

169/' 

I/- 

1 


In this case, both the average and marginal are decreasing, 
and the marginal costs are less than the average costs. 


That under constant returns the average and marginal 
costs are equal is evident from the following:— 


No. OF Units 

Cost per Unit 
OR Average Cost 

Total Cost 

Marginal Cost 

10 

10/. 

100/- 



II 

10/-* 

‘ IIO/- 

io/t 

13 

10/- 

I2ojf. 

10/. 

"13 

lo/. 

130/- 

10/. 
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But the possibilities are not yet exhausted. Consider 
the following imaginary schedule: — 


No. OF Units 

Unit or 
Average Cost 

Total Cost 

Marginal Cost 

10 

10/- 

■ 

100/- 

_ 

.12 

9 h 

108/- 

8/. 

14 

8/- 

112/- 

4/‘ 

16 

7/3 

116/- 

4/- 

18 

.. 6/8 

120/- 

4/“ 

20 

6/3 

^^ sl - 

5 h 

22 

6/- 

132/- 

7 h 


In examples (i) and (2) we assumed the unit or average 
cost to change uniformly with the output. In these cases 
the average cost is falling all the time. 

But the average cost per unit of output need not 
always fall at the same rate, as in example (4). Here 
the marginal costs* first fall, then are constant, and later 
begin to rise. If we continued the table the average 
cost would reach a minimum, after which it would 
probably rise again. 

We have noted that under constant returns average and 
marginal costs are constant and equasl, but it is possible for 
average or unit costs to be falling while marginal costs 
remain constant. 


No. OF 
Units 

Unit or Average 
Costs 

Total Costs 

Marginal Costs 

I 

£510 



2 

£260 

£520 


3 


£530 

£^o 

4 

^135 

£54° 


5 

£110 

£550 

£^o 


The reason for this, at first sight curious, result is that, 
as a glance at the Total Cost column suggests, cost per unit 
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is made up of two items, a large constant factor and a 
small variable one. An expensive machine used for shaping 
articles by a simple process, in which the costs of materials 
and other.charges were relatively small and varied uniformly 
with the output, would agree with the above example. 

Consider now the following imaginary schedule ; — 


No. OF 

Unit or 
Average 
Costs* 

Selling 

Total 

i 

Total 

Marginal 

Marginal 

Units 

Price 

Costs 

Rev. 

Costs 

Rev. 

II 

8/11 

20/3 

98/1 

• 

222/9a 



■ 

12 

8/9. 

19/11 

105/- 

239 /-& 

6/1 1 

i 6 / 3 t 

13 

8/7 

19/3 

111/7 

250/3 

6/7 

11/3 

14 

8/5 

18/6 

117/10 

259/- 

6/3 

8/9 

15 

8/3 

17/9 

123/9 

266/3 

5/11 

7/3 

16 

8 /ii 

17/- 

129/6 

272/- 

5/9 

5/9 

17 

8/- 

16/3 

136/- 

276/3 

6/6 

, 4/3 

18 

7/1 1 

15/6 

142/6 

279/- 

6/6 

2/9 

19 

7/iof 

14/9} 

150/0} 

281/5} 

7 / 6 } 

2/5} 

20 

7 / 10 } 

14/1} 

157/11 

282*/6 

7/10} 

1 / 0 } 

21 

7/11 

13/3 

166/3 

278/3' 

8/4 



* These costs are assumed to be entrepreneur’s expenses purely* 
They do not include normal profits, t — a; and so on. 


Xhe influence of nprmal profits will be shown later. In 
the above schedule normal profits = 6/2i ; i,e, 14/14— *7/10 J. 

When the output has reached 19 units we have made the 
average "costs constant. They cannot decrease below a 
certain point under any given set of conditions, and under 
any circumstances, they cannot be zero. Hence after a 
certain output has been reached they are likely to remain 
constant for a time; then, unless the conditions change, to 
increase. In such a case, a period of constant costs would 
probably be followed by a period of rising costs as shown 
in the schedule with an output of 21 units; and it should 
be noticed that the marginal costs are greater than the 
average costs. In this hypothetical case, at 21 units the 
marginal reveiiue is a negative quantity. This is purely a 
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coincidence, but it is obvious that if production is 
continued this must be the ultimate result. * 

Bown to an output of 16 units, both the average and 
marginal costs are falling, and at this point the. marginal 
costs are ecjual to the marginal revenue. For the individual 
firm, equilibrium point would be reached at 16 units, 
because the production of an extra unit would involve a 
greater cost than the revenue derived from it. Down to 
15 units, with every expansion per unit of output the 
additional revenue has exceeded the additional costs, but 
after 16 units the position is reversed. 

A little calculation will show that down toris units the 
profits of the firm are steadily increasing; they are at a 
maximum at 15 and 16 units, after which they decline 
rapidly. Where the competition is imperfect, the output 
would be probably 15 units at a selling price of 17/9 each; 
in this case there would be little inducement to produce the 
sixteenth unit because the total profit would remain 
constant as the revenue derived from the extra unit would 
balance its cost of production. Incidentally, it should be 
noted, very useful and instructive curves of average costs, 
marginal costs, and marpnal revenue can be plotted. 

It does not follow, however, that, nf there were a large 
number of firms competing in an industry, 16 units 
would be the equilibrium point for the industry as. a whole, 
1.5, the point at which profits for each firm are normal 
and the conditions such that the number of firms in the 
industry cannot be changed with advantage. Extra profit 
is still being made; new firms would compete until the 
average cost was at a minimum and coincided with marginal 
costs. But the output would not expand beyond 20 units, 
jbe^^use* even with constant costs, if the selling price for 
21 units fell below 13/10 per unit, the revenue from^the 
adiUtional unit above 20 would be less than marginal 
aii4 average costs. 
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The industry as a whole would be in full equilibrium 
when Average and marginal costs coincide at a point where 
average costs are at a minimum : — 


No. or 

Average Costs, 

EXCLUDING 

Selling 

1 

Total I 

Total j 

Marginal 

Marginal 

Units 

Normal Profits 

Price 

Costs 

Revenue ; 

i 

Costs 

Revknue 

8 

16/- 

21/- 

128/- 

168/- j 



9 

15/- 

• 

0 0 

135/- 

185/- 1 

7 /- 

* 7 /- 

10 

* 5 /- 

150/- 

200/- , 

.* 5 /- 

* 5 /- 

II 

15/6 

19/6 

170/6. 



214/6 i 

i 

20/6 

14/6 


Now one condition for full equilibrium is that selling 
price = average costs plus normal profits. Normal profits 
per unit of output must therefore — (20/ — 15/-) ~ 5/-.^ 
The profits for the different outputs can be arranged 
as follows: — 


No, OF 
Units 

Total Profits 

• 

Normal Profits 

Surplus Profits 

8 

40/. 

8x5 = 40/- 


9 

50/- 

9x5 = 45/- 

5/- 

10 

50/- 

10 X 5 = 50/- 

— 

ri 

44/- ‘ 

11x5 = 55 /- 

-XI/- 


With an output of 8 units the industry as a whole is 
earning normal profits. There is therefore no reason for 
existing firms to leave, or for new firms to be attracted to, 
the industry. But the existing firms have a motive for 
expanding output because average costs are not at a 
minimum. This means that, by a rearrangement of the 
factors of production, average costs can be lowered. 
Production would therefore expand to the 9th unit, and 
with 9 units of output an excess pcofit of 5/- is earned. 

* ft is more usual to include normal profits under costs, but they 
are s^arated here for greater clearness. 
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But the industry is now relatively more attractive, as 
surplus profits are being earned. New firms would enter 
the * industry or existing firms would increase their 
output, and the loth unit would appear. But with 

10 units on the market, excess profits vanish; and if 

11 units were produced, less than normal profits would 
be earned and output would contract. At lo units, 
therefore, the industry is in full equilibrium. Apart 
from the question of profits, there is no advantage in 
retreating to 9 units, because the saving in costs is 
just equal to the loss in revenue, so that if the excess 
profits at 9 units were relatively small, potential com- 
petition alone would suffice to keep production to 10 
units. Further, with respect to an increase up to ii 
units, not only would less than normal profits be earned, 
but the additional unit would involve a greater cost than 
the revenue derived from it. 

All the above schedules are purely hypothetical and are 
only intended as simple illustrations of points that are 
usually treated by mathematical methods. Concrete cases 
are highly complex l^cause the supply-and-demand 
curves, from the point of view of the entrepreneur, can be 
related in multiple ways. The schedules should make 
clear the vital connection between margins and output. 
It has often been supposed that it is the average costs 
that determine the size of the output, but this is in- 
correct. It is possible in some industries for the same 
plant to be required whether the output is small or 
large, so that with a progressive expansion of the output 
the average costs may fall for a long period. But it 
does not follow that the output will necessarily be 
expanded, because the marginal costs may rise as the 
output increases, and rising marginal costs exert a more 
powerful influence in limiting output than falling average 
costs do in expanding it. 
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12. The Marginal Revenue Curve 

All the series of numbers in the tables shown in the 
preceding section can be plotted as curves, and an investi- 
gation into their possible shapes in different circumstances 
can be made to yield fruitful results. We can draw 
curves of total, average, and marginal costs, and curves of 
total, average, and marginal revenue. The marginal cost 
curve, the most important of the cost curves, has been 
discussed at some length; it now remains to say a few 
words on the marginal revenue curve, the most important 
of the revenue curves. 

Marginal* revenue is the addition to the total revenue 
made by the sale of a marginal unit of output. If the total 
revenue from the sale of 9 units of output were 185s., and 
the total revenue from the sale of 10 units of output were 
200s,, the marginal revenue would be 15s., that is to say 
that the tenth unit would have ^dded 15s. to the total 
revenue. If the output of any individual producer were 
very small in relation to the total supply, as would be the 
case in perfect competition, any normal expansion of his 
output would have no effect on selling prices; his marginal 
revenue would therefore remain constant. On the other 
hand, if the output of an individual producer is not a 
negligible fraction of the total supply, as is usually the 
case when competition is imperfect, his marginal revenue 
will fall as output expands. 

Each producer will expand his output as long as marginal 
revenue is greater than marginal costs, for by so doing he 
will increase his total profits, as the sale of each additional 
unit will add more to the total revenue than the increase 
in the total costs of production. His maximum output 
will be reached at the point at which marginal revenue 
equals marginal costs. It would not pay him to produce 
an extra unit as it would cost more to produce than it 
would sell for on the market. 
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The relations between the curves of marginal cost, and 
marginal revenue, will determine the size of the output in 
all conditions of production. The output of any industry 
will approach the minimum when the marginal cpst curve 
is rising, and the marginal revenue curve is falling sharply ; 
it will approach the maximum when marginal costs arc 
falling, while the curve of marginal revenue remains con- 
stant, or falls only slightly. Every change in the shape 
and direction of either, or both, of these curves will affect 
the output of any industry, 

IS. Market and Normal Supply Prices 

Supply, however, cannot in reality be isolated from 
demand price, and in the case of goods freely producible 
the supply will vary with the demand price. The volume of 
the supply can be compared with a piece of elastic which 
stretches continually so long as the goods can be marketed 
at a price above the entrepreneur's expenses at the margin, 
and which gradually contracts as prices move in the reverse 
direction. 

But although the volume of the supply varies directly 
with the price, it does not necessarily vary proportionally. 
If an industry is working under increasing returns^ a 
percentage increase in the supply will l^ brought into being 
(within limits) at less than a proportional increase in the 
demand price. 

On the other hand, should the industry be working 
under diminishing returns, to bring on to the market a 
given percentage increase in the amount of the supply 
iit^uld necessitate a more than proportional increase in the 
demand price. 

Thes^ rates of change, too, will vary from circumstance 
to circumstance, and with the nature of the industry and 
ttoe type and proportions of its resources used. 

Wh^ we use the term supply, we are not using a simple, 
a composite, term, i.e. a series of supplies, each of 
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which would only appear at a definite price, as in the 
following table. 

The producers might be induced to put on the market 
the following amounts at different prices (the figures given 
are purely arbitrary): — 

At 10/- per unit, producers might offer 1,000 units. 

»9 »> I tl tt ft 1,300 ,, 

>f ^2/“ ,, ,, , ,, ,, ,, 1,700 ,, 

f* ^3/“ tf f tt tf tf 2,200 ,, 

It should be noticed that, with respect to the 2,200 
units offered at 13/- a unit, 1,700 of these units would 
appear at a •price of 12/- a unit, and that the rise in price 
of i/- a unit has brought into the supply 500 additional 
units which, conversely, would disappear if the price fell to 
12/-. These 500 units are the marginal increment of the 
supply with respect to the price 13/-, and the marginal 
decrement of the supply with respect to the price 12/-, as a 
price rise (from 12/-) or fall (from 13/-) of i/- per unit will 
bring them into, or drive them out of, the supply. 

Some commodities are definitely fixed in the matter of 
supply. They have no supply price at all in the sense of 
entrepreneur’s expenses of production.^ In this category 
fall* old masters, rare books, and other articles not 
reproducible. Land was formerly included by most 
economists, but it has been shown in several connexions 
that this is not true of land in an economic sense, except 
in temporary and local circumstances. 

At first glance, building sites may seem in a class distinct 
from agricultural land, and in some cases their supply 
with respect to a physical point or particular piurpose is 
fixed by natural circumstances and cannot be increased or 
decreased by human agency. On the other hand, many 
building sites are constantly being increased by building 

^ !Biat they have a supply price in another sense will be shown 
later., 
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upwards and by improvements in transport making 
available new sites previously useless for building. , 

In any case there are goods whose supply, being fixed, 
cannot be affected by changes in demand prices like freely 
producible goods. 

It is possible, however, to exaggerate the differences 
between these two classes of goods from the standpoint of 
economic significance. If the supply of certain goods is 
fixed in a natural sense, independently of expenses of 
production, the amount actually offered for sale will be 
fixed by market prices. In the case of several rare postage 
stamps, more would be offered for sale as, the market 
price increased until the stock was exhausted. In the 
case of a single stamp, it wouldonly come on to the market 
at a certain price. With respect to economic significance 
the difference between the supply prices of goods that 
can be increased in amount and those whose supply is 
fixed is one of degree rather than of kind. 

Where a commodity is being produced under constant 
returns, below a certain price no supply at all would be 
forthcoming. At a highej price a large supply would appear 
if demand warranted it; and this state of things may 
continue over a long period if the forces always tending 
to cause diminishing returns can be easily counteracted. 
Industries that do not depend on highly specialised 
resources which do not easily expand, and whose products 
are a small item in normal expenditure and are in 
universal demand, may vary little with respect to conditions 
of supply over long periods. Differences of degree must be 
carefully separated from differences of kind. 

This applies to differences between normal and market 
supply prices. Market supply prices, i.e. short-period 
supply prices, are often disturbed by temporary circum- 
stances. In the early days of the Coventry cycle and motor 
trade the market supply price was much higher than the 
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normal or long-period price has proved to be* The reasons 
for thi^ are two. In the first place, in the early days of 
the industry entrepreneurs had to pay an abnormally 
high price for certain temporarily scarce resources; and 
secondly; as the scale of production increased, advantage 
could be taken of economies of organisation and technical 
progress. In the building trade during the immediate post- 
war years the short-period price rose enormously. The 
entrepreneur had to pay scarcity prices for every type of 
resource used, but for reasons that have already been made 
clear the high supply price of these factors gradually led 
to an increase in their quantity, and in consequence the 
tension of Ttheir relative scarcity was eased. For that 
reason the price of buildings has been gradually falling. 

If, for some reason or other, any particular entrepreneur 
or class of entrepreneurs is able to obtain command of 
resources at a price below their normal price, the supply 
price of his, or their, products will fall for a time below 
their normal supply price. 

Before leaving this topic it is necessary to clear up one 
possible misapprehension with respect to the term normal. 
The normal is not the average price: it is simply the long- 
perpd price smoothed from fluctuations due to circumstances 
that are local and temporary. It is a relative, not an 
absolute, point : what is normal to one set of conditions is 
not noriAal to another. The normal supply price of houses 
to-day is not the normal supply price of pre-war houses, 
even when due allowance is made for changes in the value 
of money. The reason is that in this case certain 
dominant costs, labour expenses for example, have been 
stabilised on a higher level. In some industries, on the 
other hand, changes in the opposite direction have made 
the normal price of to-day lower than it was in pre-war 
yeajs, and very much lower than it was in the early stages 
of the Industrial Revolution. 
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14. Elasticity of Supply 

Elasticity of supply is a concept as important as that of 
elasticity of demand. It measures the changes in the 
amount of the supply offered due to slight changes in 
selling prices so far as such changes affect profits. If 
supply is highly elastic, a slight fall in selling prices and 
profits in any industry will quickly drive means of production 
from that industry into more profitable fields. 

Supply in any line of production will tend to be highly 
elastic if the means of production employed are non- 
specific, that is to say, non-specialised, and have lucrative 
alternative employments. On the other hand, supply will 
be non-elastic if the means of production useef are specific 
or highly specialised factors, for clearly, the more specialised 
an agent of production is, the greater is the difficulty in 
adapting it to other uses. 

A general classification of means of production inta 
specific and non-specific goods is impossible, for the 
character of any *good changes with circumstances. 
Unskilled labour is certainly less specific than the highly 
skilled forms, and labour as a whole is less specific than 
specialised machinery, but it is easy to cite cases where 
skilled labour and specialised machinery have been put to 
alternative uses. Land may be, or nlay not be, a specific 
factor according to circumstances. The essential point, 
however, is that with some means of production tl^e supply 
can be reduced much more easily than with others. 

The elasticity of supply is also affected by certain 
charges, more or less fixed, known as supplementary costs. 
In many cases, especially where these charges form a high 
proportion of total costs, it i^a lesser evil to continue to 
produce for a time at a loss than to cease production. 
If a firm is under contract to pay a high rent, and has to 
meet heavy interest charges on borrowed capital, and if its . 
staff organisation is of such a nature that it cannot be 
readily reduced if required, a fall in selling prices and 
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profits will not cause it to limit output. It wUl continue 
to prodtice its normal output in the hope of circumstances 
taking a turn for the better in the near future. High, 
supplementary costs, then, tend to make supply relatively 
inelastic over a certain period. 

15 . Costing— Prime and Supplementary Costs 

As modern large-scale business becomes keener and 
more efficient, supply price tends to be still more accurately 
determined by expenses of production. A good example 
is seen in the " costings system " employed in munition 
works during the war. Employers are apt to estimate 
their profits by means of a general average of the different 
profits on each separate branch of production. An 
entrepreneur fixes the price of the finished articles so 
that the total expenses are exceeded by the requisite profit ; 
the distribution of profit between the different lines " is 
often fixed merely by convenience. ' In many cases some 
goods will be fixed at a higher price and some at a lower 
than would occur if there were free competition between 
the different processes of manufacture. This is partly 
deliberate, as a manufacturer may seU widely known 
and standardised articles at little more than bare expenses, 
expecting to recoup himself on luxuries for which the 
demand is more capricious; it is more often due to imperfect 
adjustment of prices. 

Assuming that free competition leads to efficiency, it is 
plain that production might be made more economical and 
in some cases costs might be ^duced. After an extensive 
experience, a man may beeJSS^e^so skilful in diagnosing 
the weaknesses of any particular business that, by acting 
as a business adviser, he may greatly increase the efficiency 
of business firms who call in his aid. His method is to 
examine each separate portion of the productive process to 
discojifer if each part is separately justifying its existence; 
this he can do by comparing each section with , the 
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corresponding section in some other business which has 
been the most successful in mastering this particular J)rocess. 
This eclectic method of combining the best qualities of 
many different firms is capable of great developments, and 
the general tendency will be to reduce the expenses of 
production to a minimum. 

Costs of production may be usefully divided into Prime 
and Supplementary Costs. If a single order is being 
executed, there are expenses which must be incurred for 
this special purpose; necessary expenses which would not 
otherwise be incurred are called Prime Costs. Again, 
there are the other business expenses not affected by this 
particular order, but which are incurred in the expectation 
of this and a large number of similar orders: these are 
called Supplementary Costs. There is no hard and fast 
line between the two, although the distinction is useful: 
outlay which is supplementary with regard to a single 
order may be primfc with respect to a group of orders. 

Before the war it was easy to put a single excursion 
train on a line without disorganising the staff, and such a 
train could be run at fares which covered bare expenses of 
running it; it was quite impossible to run all trains at 
this fare, for it did not allow ’of the payment of 
supplementary costs, e,g, the wages of porters. In 
manufacture, wages, especially piece-wages, . represent 
prime cost; in slack times a manufacturer will probably 
produce a commodity at little above the cost of labour, raw 
materials, and allowance for depreciation of machinery. 
Fixed capital is an examplfe’d|,supplementary costs; salaries 
to managers and other employees whose pay may in times 
of depression be regarded as a retaining fee are examples jof 
supplementary costs; when a manufacturer takes a long 
view, selling price must include these as well as prime costs. 
The costings system is really an attempt to load each 
product at each stage with its proper share of supplementary 
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costs, though, as we have noted, familiar goods might be 
sold at •prime cost in order to advertise other goods.^ 

16. Joint Supply 

In one sense, all products are supplied by the joint 
co-operation of various factors, but in practice, certain 
products spring from a common source in such a way 
that the production of one involves the production of 
another. Familiar examples are, leather and beef, mutton 
and wool, linseed and flax, cotton and cotton seed. 
Products of this kind are termed joint products. 

The special interest of joint products lies in the fact 
that it is exceedingly difficult for the entrepreneur to 
decide what proportion of the total expenses is accounted 
for by each product. 

In some cases it is possible to vary the proportions 
between the products produced jointly from a common 
source to an appreciable extent. Sheep, for example, 3deld 
mutton and wool, but the proportions vary from breed to 
breed. Farmers can, therefore, as Bakewell discovered in 
the eighteenth century, by judicious crossing of the breeds, 
rear sheep that will yield Relatively more mutton than 
wool, or more wool than mutton, as occasion requires. 

The importance of this fact is that it is possible to use it as 
a means by which the marginal utility* of either product 
may be measured. 

Suppose a farmer finds that a certain number of sheep 
of a certain breed will yield a given quantity of mutton, 
and that a larger number of sheep of a breed that pelds 
more wool and less mutto^ is required to produce the 
former quantity of mutton. Now against the extra expense 

^ It is easy to exaggerate the significance of the above 
distinction, except in the short period. As MarshaU points out 
(Principles, p. 360) many supplementary costs differ only in degree 
from prime costs, and the distinction is often difficult to maintain. 
Indeed, in the very long period, nearly all costs are prime. 

■ Or significance. 
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of rearing the additional number of sheep there will be a 
surplus of wool. The extra cost of grazing is the marginal 
cost of the wool. In a similar way the marginal cost of 
mutton may be ascertained.^ 

From the entrepreneur’s point of view the relation 
between these marginal costs and the demand prices of 
the respective products will determine the amount of his 
supply of each. 

Cases of this kind are in the minority, and while in the 
case of animal breeding, and many vegetable products, 
some variation is possible, it can only be made within 
clearly defined limits, so that it is easy to ex;aggerate the 
general significance of it. Where variation is possible, 
however, it follows that an increase in the supply of one 
product will not necessarily increase the supply and lower 
the price of the other, certainly not proportionately, once 
the period of adjustment is completed. In the case of 
wool and mutton, it in response to an increase of demand, 
the supply of wool were increased, cross-breeding would be 
used to limit the supply of mutton if the demand for that 
product remained constant. 

In many instances of j6int supply it is impossible to alter 
the supplies of one of the joint produ 9 ts, and it is therefore 
impossible to assign separate marginal costs to any specific 
product, for the very good reason that they cannot be 
measured. This fact is of interest because, if it is impos- 
sible to assign a definite cost of production to a product, 
it is clear that its value must be determined by forces 
operating from another direction. If any further proof 
were required that costs of production, however defined, 
are not the ultimate determinant of value, we have it in 
the case of joint supply. 

Where the proportion between the products cannot be 
valried the price of each product will tend to be the price 

^ See Henderson: Supply and Demand, for a very useful numerical 
example. 
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which represents the marginal significance of the quantity 
of the. product that is offered on the market, and the 
amount of each product offered will be such, under free 
competition, that the sum of the money values of the group 
of products will equal their joint cost of production. 

17. By-Products 

In the case of joint supply where one or more products 
are produced incidentally in the manufacture of a main 
product, such products are termed by-products. When 
coal is distilled for the manufacture of gas a by-product, 
coal tar, is produced, and from coal tar a series of by- 
products, drugs, perfumes, dyes, are derived. Usually, 
these by-products are given off in fixed proportions, and 
it is evident that a fall in their demand price would not 
cause less of them to be produced as their production is 
incidental to the production of something else. The 
price of by-products thus depends on the marginal signifi- 
cance of their supply, which in turn depends on changes in 
the demand for the product from which they are derived. 

18. Composite Supply 

Finally, another phenomenon necessary to take into 
account is that of composite supply. This exists when there 
are two or more products which satisfy the same need. 
Typical examples are tea and coffee, butter and margarine, 
petrol and benzene. These products are not perfectly 
interchangeable, and in most cases of composite supply 
one source is inferior to the other. Still, each item in the 
same series can be, and is, especially in times of scarcity, 
substituted for the other. Therefore, if one element in a 
composite supply is increased, the tendency is for the 
demand for the other to decrease, and, in consequen?ce, its 
supply. A case of special importance is that of labour and 
mactdnery, for up to a certain point the^ two elements are 
mutually substitutive. 
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In the early days of the Industrial Revolution, machinery 
was introduced only relatively slowly in industries in which 
a supply of cheap labour was available; and in more recent 
days, in industries in which labour was highly paid, the 
tendency has been to substitute machinery for labour, and 
as this element in the composite supply has increased, the 
demand for labour in some trades has decreased. 

These four definitions are of great importance because 
their recognition is necessary in the case of nearly every 
commodity: goods which are not obtained from two or 
more sources and do not form a basis of two or more 
productive processes are very rare. The causes of the 
dearness of leather in a manufacturing country, the 
cheapness of firewood near a cari>enter*s shop, or,of certain 
inferior portions of a carcase in a butcher's shop may be left 
as exercises to the student. 
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CHAPTER IX 

COMPETITIVE MARKETS 

1. Introduction 

Several threads that have run to some extent 
disconnectedly through previous chapters must now be 
brought together, and into relation with the phenomena of 
the market, which Wicksteed describes as the heart of the 
subject. It is, however, only an extension of the principles 
laid down in the exposition of margins put in a technical 
and industrial setting. 

In the last chapter the main principles of supply of 
commodities were examined in isolation, as far as was 
possible; the ground is now clear for, the discussion to pass 
from the subject of means to that of their relationship to 
ends, in an economic order of society in which these means 
are relatively scarce compared with ends. With the nature 
of these ends, as has already been laid down. Economics has 
no concern. 

Tliis leads us to a •consideration of markets, and of the 
forces by which the mechanism of price is determined in 
the marl^et. Throughout this chapter it will be assumed 
that the forces of competition work without restriction; 
imperfect and monopoly markets will be considered later. 

2. The Conditions for Exchange 

The relative scarcity of resources at any given moi|^ent 
is the first condition for exchange. Each individual has 
a scale of preferences with respect to his wants or ends in 
relation to the resources he has at his disposal, either in 
the ahape of concrete goods or through the intermediary 
of money. 
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Price is the ratio between two quantities of things thiat 
are exchanged, and whatever causes men to exchange 
causes them to establish a price 01 ratio of things exchanged. 
It should be noted that an act of exchange is really a 
double act of substitution. When A exchanges a pair of 
boots for 15/- with B, A gives up the boots and substitutes 
the money ; B gives up the money and substitutes the boots. 

Now exchange becomes possible only when a particular 
good occupies different relative positions on the scales of 
any two people. The person on whose scale it stands 
higher will, if he does not already possess it, be anxious to 
exchange for it something that is lower on his scale, but 
which stands relatively higher than the good in question on 
the scale of its possessor. It should be noticed, too, that if 
Brown exchanges a pair of boots against a hat of Robinson's, 
it does not follow that Brown has more pairs of boots or 
that he values a pair less than Robinson, but it does prove 
that, relative to other things that he possesses, a hat stands 
higher on Brown's* scale than a pair of boots; and the 
converse applies to Robinson. 

This, of course, is only a precise way of stating a 
common-sense fact of experience, and it should be noticed 
that it is only a particular aspect of what as early as Mill 
was recognised as the basis of international trade, ' the 
theory of comparative costs. But all costs are compara- 
tive, or alternative ; hence there is no fundamental 
difference between the economic principles of home 
and foreign trade. 

The following illustration of a different t5q)e from the one 
above should make the point perfectly clear. 

IJ^ a man can make A extremely well and B better than 
the average, he will be likely to exchange his surplus of 
A for his requirements of B, even though he must pay 
nipre for B than it would cost to make it himself. On this 
apparent paradox, world exchange largely depends. Again^ 
even though two men may each be able to make A cheaper 
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than 5, exchange may be possible between them. One 
man can make suits zo per cent, more cheaply than boots, 
and a second man 5 per cent, more cheaply. Then, even 
if the first man can make boots ten times as cheaply as the 
other, if may pay him to concentrate on suit production 
and buy boots at the higher price. Generally speaking, if 
the ratio of the expenses of production of two articles are 
different for two producers, exchange may occur. 

The principles of exchange between two persons (isolated 
exchange), are similar to those on which Robinson Crusoe 
apportioned his time between picking berries and gathering 
nuts. (It should be noted that these goods are infinitely 
divisible, and also that when Robinson decides to pick 
berries rather than to gather nuts he is substituting berries 
for nuts.) Clearly, he will acquire such quantities of each 
that, at the margin, no further substitution can be made to 
advantage. 

The only difference between an act of exchange between 
A and J5, and Crusoe gathering nuts*and berries, is that 
Crusoe knows exactly what substitution he can make. 
When A exchanges with B he has no such exact knowledge. 
A certain amount of bargaining will thus take place, and 
that means that more than one equilibrium price will be 
pos'sible, because equilibrium will be established on the 
basis of possible offers and demands, and not by given 
prices. In every case of exchange, however, whether 
between two or a number of persons, equilibrium will be 
reached at the point at which marginal substitution gives 
neither advantage nor disadvantage, that is to say, in a 
state of equilibrium, to both parties to every act of ex^ange, 
marginal prices will be proportional to the maiginal utilities 
of commodities. This does not mean that the marginal 
utilities to different persons are equal or that the ratio of 
marginal utilities is equal to the ratio of average prices at 
whi^ goods are exchanged ; it only means that the ratios of 
the marginal utilities are equal to each party to the exchange. 
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It was said above that price is the ratio between two 
quantities of things that are exchanged. Price, however, 
does more than equate supply and demand. As will be 
shown later, it decides the amounts of commodities that 
sellers will letain for their own use, as well as the quantities 
they will offer for exchange. 

But to return to the fundamental point, the fact that 
exchanges can only be effected with advantage when a 
good occupies different relative positions on the scales of 
preference of different individuals suggests the following 
question. Is a state of perfect equilibrium possible, in 
which individuals would have no economic inducement 
to exchange their limited resources ? 

Theoretically, we can answer yes. From the first 
example given above, it should be evident that in the case of 
any single commodity, the good would have to occupy the 
same relative position on the preference scales of all those 
who possess a part of it, and, in addition, this position 
must be higher thaii the position the good occupies on the 
scale of anyone who does not possess it ; and what applies 
to any one specific commodity applies equally well to all 
the others. 

In reality, however, when we remember the infinite 
complexity of both human characters and circumstances,* 
and the fact that new wants are continually appearing 
which modify the previous positions on relative scales, 
equilibrium is never likely to be attained in practice; 
but all economic movement is a tendency in that direction, 
and here lies the significance' of the operations of the market. 

3« The Local Market and Pricing 

As Wicksteed so excellently shows,^ the whole 
mechanism of exchange is perfectly illu^rated by the 
everyday operations of the housewife in the local market 
for consumer's goods. 

* Common Sense of PoliHcal Economy, Vol, I., Ch. VI. 
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The reason for this is that competition, if not absolutely 
perfect, at least approximates to perfection. The sellers 
are relatively numerous and independent, and they are in 
personal contact with the buyers. Every buyer is in 
contact with the whole of the sellers, and every seller is in 
contact with the whole of the buyers. All the transactions 
take place on practically the same ground, and publicly, 
so that what takes place at one comer of the market is 
immediately and everywhere diffused. The local market 
operates independently of other markets, and although 
there is some connexion between the prices of yesterday, 
to-day, and ^to-morrow, yet to a very large extent we 
can regard each daily market as a separate entity, so 
that the question of future supplies need not be taken 
into consideration. 

How is price fixed in such a market ? Now at first 
glance they appear to be fixed, as the older economists 
thought, by the decisions of the sellers with reference to 
their costs of production, and it is an undisputed fact that 
when any individual prospective buyer arrives at the 
market, the prices are already fixed. 

Wicksteed cites the case, in opposition to the older view, 
of rural markets, at the opening of which sellers have been 
known to declare that they cannot name the market price 
of a specific commodity. This case is doubtless much less 
common than fonnerly, and in retail markets, apart from 
auction sales, the “ higgling " of the textbooks is not 
usual to-day. People do not as a rule enter a shop or a 
store and bargain literally. 

Nevertheless, it is not the sellers who fix prices: in spite 
of appearances, the influence of the buyers is dominant, 
though in a disguised form. This influence is disguised 
because, where competition is free, the demand of each 
buyer, is a very small fraction of the total demand. It is 
of course, the buyers in mass that ^termine prices. 
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Ladies with limited resources do not usually enter a 
shop» when contemplating the purchase of a new dress, 
select a dress, and pay the price marked. There is a 
very important intermediary stage which consists of a 
preliminary journey round the shops with a view to a 
comparison of the relative prices of the goods displayed 
for sale in different shop windows.^ 

Now suppose that the marginal position of ah extra hat 
on a lady's scale of preference, corresponds with the 
monetary measure of £i, the purpose of the " shop-window 
gaze ” is to expend that £l to the maximum advantage. 
But the sellers are aware, consciously or subconsciously, 
of the psychological processes going on in the mind of the 
prospective buyer, and if her individual scale corresponds 
with those of a large number of others, as will normally 
be the case with individuals of the same social class, in 
respect to articles of general consumption, every shopkeeper 
knows that, if on. entering his shop, she rejects the hat 
after examination on account of the price, her opinion is 
likely to find echo among other buyers. 

If he is convinced of^this, the seller either reduces the 
price (cases of this kind are not uncommon) or he attempts to 
substitute a similar article which he can supply at the buyer's 
price. If he makes no reduction in price it is because he 
is fiirmly convinced that if this prospective buyer will not 
purchase, someone else wiU. It is not essential to the argu- 
ment for the prospective buyer to actually enter the shop. , 
The mere fact that prospective buyers do not pass the stage 
of examining the goods in the window is sufficient proof to 
the seller that he is placing a value on his goods that is 
higher than their marginal positions on the scales of relative 
preference of the persons beyond his windows. As Wicksteed. 
^ys, the price of anything is not fixed ultimately by the 

* This vrsfA formerly called shop-window gazing in the North of 
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sellers at all, but partly by the purchaser himself, and to 
a much*greater degree, by the opinions of other buyers.^ 

Anyone inclined to doubt this elementary truth has 
only to reflect over his own experience in disposing of 
anj^hing privately, from a house to a second-hand cycle, 
to be convinced. 

No doubt as a starting point for negotiations, the seller 
does fix a price, and one that bears some relation to the 
cost to him, after making the necessary allowance for 
depreciation; but that is a preliminary procedure only, 
unless this price happens to coincide with the marginal 
valuation of^some prospective buyer with whom he is in 
contact. If this price is higher than that marginal 
valuation, it will only be retained if he is convinced that 
what this person will not give, someone else will. On the 
last analysis, it is the collective opinion of the buyers that 
determine prices, as in the example above. At any point 
in time, the supply is given, and what, a commodity costs 
to produce, whether labour efforts or monetary expenses, 
exerts no influence on the buyers. In the long run, it is 
true that, unless the marginal expenses of production 
are covered by the selling price, supply will diminish, 
and with the greater jscarcity the marginal significance of 
every unit of the commodity will rise and the buyers will 
raise their offers. This fact, however, is not determined 
by the costs of production, but springs solely from the 
increased scarcity of the product, independently of the 
cause of the scarcity. If the scarcity occurred from a 
sudden expansion of demand in relation to a constant 
supply, the result would be the same. 

4. Sellers’ Beserve Prices 

But it does not follow from what has been said above, 
that the buyers can force the sellers to accept any price 
they i^oose, and for one very good reason. Like the buyers, 

1 Ommon Sense of Political Economy ^ 
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the sellers have their reserve prices below which they are 
not disposed to move. 

A, for example, owns the house in which he lives, and 
he is forced by circumstances to move elsewhere. 
Because his resourcfes are strictly limited, it is necessary 
to sell the house in order to purchase another in the new 
locality. He is therefore disposed to accept a low buyer's 
valuation, but not beyond a certain point, because the 
house has an alternative use for him. He can let it, and 
so obtain an income from his capital in that way, and 
when the necessary allowances fpr the drawbacks and 
inconveniences of this plan have been made, the capitalised 
value of the net income remaining gives a value below which 
he is not likely to move far. 

B is anxious to sell his car and purchase the latest model. 
He is prepared to accept a low figure, but at a certain 
point any advantage in selling is counterbalanced by the 
fact that the car, tjiough not what he desires, and though 
inadequate to his needs in many respects, still has a use 
for him, and in ordinary circumstances he is not likely 
to sell below the capitalised value of this use. 

To turn back to thb market; in the case of many 
commodities in general use, when the demand price falls 
to a certain point, the stall-holder begins to consider the 
question of retaining a part of the stock for his own 
consumption; and the argument has a wide application. 
Even in the industrial world the number of such cases is 
not small. Machinery can be taken to pieces and parts 
used for other purposes. Goods can be deliberately 
withdrawn from’ the market for a period. Where an 
article has no alternative uses, its price on the short-period 
market can fall very low. ^ 

These perfectly general facts enter into the psychology of * 
the sellers; they enter the market with reserve prices 
dictated by the value of the commodity in some alternative 
use. At a certain point they become for all practical 
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purposes buyers, at least so far as their economic effect on 
the market is concerned. The importance of this fact for 
economic theory is immense, because it makes clear that 
no fundamental difference between buyers and sellers 
exists. It was for long supposed that the psychological 
forces on the supply side were different in kind from those 
of demand; in other words, utility was opposed to real 
costs in the shape of painful labour efforts. The reader 
should now be convinced that such a distinction is 
untenable. Such differences as do exist are differences of 
degree only, not differences of kind. 

The argunyant can easily be extended from the commodity 
to the stock market. What buyers are likely to give for 
slock yielding’ a certain income is governed by other 
urgent competing demands for their limited resources; 
and from the sellers’ side of the possible transaction, their 
reserve prices are determined by the possible openings for 
their capital liberated. ' , 

It must be remembered, of course, that we have under 
discussion a particular type of market, in which the supply 
is fixed. The longer the i>eriod the more complex become 
the conditions of supply, but so far as the present point 
is concerned the transition is easily made. If the demand 
price for a given line of production falls below the reserve 
price of the producers, they will remove some of their 
resources- into other lines, that is to say, the part of their 
means of production that is not too highly specialised. 
Where and to what extent resources will be moved depends 
upon the demand prices in other lines of production. A 
producer in any one line, therefore, will have a reserve 
price for his products determined by what his means of 
production can earn in other lines. In the case of highly 
specialised resources they will not be replaced as they 
wear out. So far as these means of production are 
concerned the producer’s reserve price will be conditioned 
by the advisability of replacement. 
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6. The Slice of a Oommodity on fhe Same Market^ at the 

Same Time, under Free Competition is Uniform ^ 

The marginal significance of any commodity depends on 
the quantity possessed, for on that depends the uses to 
which the good will be put. In the case of the buyer 
entering the market, the amount of any commodity that 
will be purchased depends on the relation between the 
buyer's purchasing power and the reasons for desiring 
the commodity. At a certain price, one unit only may be 
bought; at a somewhat lower price, perhaps two or three 
units; and so on up to the point at which the marginal 
satisfaction derived from an additional unit would be less 
than if the money were expended on a unit of some other 
commodity. 

There is, therefore, a price that would be just sufficient 
to take the entire stock off the market. That price is the 
demand price of the most indifferent buyer. A slight 
qualification is needed here, for if that demand price were 
lower than the reserve price of the keenest seller, part of 
the stock would be retained. The greater scarcity of the 
supply would raise the^rice by making the least anxious 
buyer increase his offer, or by making the marginal buyer 
one a little higher up the scale. In aqy case there is a price 
that will just clear the supply offered. 

Now if buyers enter the market with varying intensities 
of demand for different increments of the supply, the 
question at once arises. Why do not sellers dispose of 
different units at different^prices ? A desires a commodity 
for a very urgent purpose, and is prepared to pay a high 
price for it. B, at the other extreme is more or less 
indifferent and is willing to consider a purchase only at a 
low price. Why, then, should A get his supplies on the 
same terms as B ? 

For this fact there are several reasons. In the first pla(», 
do not ent^ the market in a sequence corresponding 
to the intensities of their demands ; neither are they labelled ; 
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hence to attempt to exact the maximum price from any 
specific* customer, unless he happened to be first in the 
demand sequence, would drive him elsewhere. Competition, 
whether actual or potential, between the sellers, would 
prevent the supply being sold in a descending order of 
prices from the maximum to the minimum. 

More important still, the very notion of a market is 
bound up with publicity. The terms of each transaction 
cannot be isolated and kept secret. Even the customer 
who would be prepared to pay a high price for a portion of 
any commodity will not do so if he can get it for less. He 
does not usually act with precipitancy but rather waits 
until he has judged the tone of the market, and this is 
made by those least anxious to buy. Even if it were 
known that a particular customer would pay a high price 
it is difficult to exact it in practice, because he could 
always purchase through the intermediary of someone else, 
a procedure common at auction sales; . 

So far we have considered the problem from the side of 
individual sellers attempting to make customers pay prices 
corresponding to the degree of their intensity of demand. 

Suppose that each seller offers, say, butter at the same 
price to all his customers, but that A asks i/- per lb., B, 
i/i per lb., C, 1/2 per lb., and D, 1/3 per lb., and that 
the butter is of the same quality. What would happen ? 

Clearlyj as soon as the differential prices were known, 
all the customers would flock to A ; and B, C, and D would 
be left with empty shops or stalls without customers. 
Now if A could supply the whole of the demand, it is clear 
that B, C, and D would have to lower their prices to do 
any business at all. 

But if A is conscious that he cannot supply all the 
demand, then as his stock begins to run low, be would raise 
his price, perhaps to i/oj, and if demand were unchecked, 
then to i/i; but this would bring B*s supply on the market, 
and if C and D considered it likely that A and B could 
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supply the demand, they would reduce their prices to i/i, 
the price that would rule the market. But if i 4 *and B 
could not exhaust the demand the pressure of the buye.rs 
would force up the price to 1/2; and so on. 

The final price will depend upon which combination of 
sellers can supply the demand, and the price will tend to 
approach the upper limit as the point of equalisation. It 
does not follow that it will reach this limit, because those 
sellers anxious to sell at higher prices will be faced with 
the danger of not being able to dispose of their stock. At 
a certain stage, therefore, they will enter into competition, 
and their action will prevent the price from risjng as high as 
it would otherwise have done. In either case, however, 
the price would be equalised. 

From the form of this argument it may appear on a 
superficial glance that it conflicts with the theorem that 
the sellers do not ultimately fix prices. But a moment's 
reflection will suffice to convince that the inconsistency 
does not reach below the surface. What really and 
ultimately fixed the price was the scarcity of the supply 
relative to the demand. The sellers were merely the 
medium through which this force was expressed. 

It must be emphasised that the principle of one price is 
valid only for the same class of article. Qualities shade off 
by degrees, one into the other, and slight differences are 
not always readily detected by the casual •observer. 
This accounts for many apparent exceptions to the rule. 
Again, uniformity of price is much more readily established 
in the wholesale than in the retail trade, and where the 
market is held in a definite place, for reasons that need nq 
explanation. 

In retail shops, prices of similar articles do vary from 
district to district of the same town, largely because the 
force of custom acts as a check on competition. Again, 
prices vary from district to district because the class of 
customers varies. Higher prices are charged in some 
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suburban retail shops, not because their customers have a 
more ifrgent demand, but because they possess greater 
monetary resources. For this reason these resources have 
a lower marginal significance: means relative to ends are 
less scarce ; hence competing wants exert less pressure. 

Even in a local market, price is not established with that 
mathematical precision suggested by the previous pages. 
Competition is never perfect and errors of judgment on 
the part of the sellers do occur; but the persons who meet on 
the market are trained buyers and sellers, and in the world 
of competitive business heavy penalties arc attached to 
errors of judgment. Even in purely domestic circles 
the housewife who buys carelessly is soon in difficulties, 
and this fact acts as a constant brake on her mode of 
expenditure. 

Before leaving the short-period market it will be perhaps 
advisable to examine price formation a little more specifi- 
cally. Consider the following supply and demand schedules 
for plums. The schedules are made symmetrical, but in 
practice this need not be the case. An infinite amount of 
variation is possible. 


Demand • 

Price 

Supply 

IN LB. 

IN Pence 

1 IN LB. 

20 

9 

! 50 

25 

8 

45 

30 

7 

40 

35 

6 

35 

40 j 

5 

' 30 

45 ! 

4 

25 

50 1 

3 

20 


i 


Now it is a self-evident proposition that in every supply 
and demand series there must be some point at which the 
supply offered and the amount demanded are equal, as 
both forces move in opposite directions. In the above 
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example supply and demand are equated when the price is 
6d., for at that price 35 lb. are demanded by the ^buyers 
and 35 lb. are offered by the sellers. 

It is also self-evident that at any price above 6d. there 
must be a surplus supply, and that at any price below 6d, 
there must be an excess of demand. Suppose, for instance, 
that the price was fixed at yd.: some sellers would have 
10 lb. of the supply left on their hands. Competition 
between the sellers would therefore drive down the price 
to 6d., at which price the whole supply would be taken off 
the market. 

In a similar manner, if the price fell beloY^ 6d. to 5d., 
competition between the buyers for the insufficient supply 
would force up the price to 6d. If the price rises to any 
intermediate point between 6d. and yd. the marginal 
buyers would be excluded, and it must not rise to yd., or 
other sellers would be admitted. For similar reasons, if 
the price fell a shade below 6d. the marginal sellers would 
be excluded, and at sd. additional demand would be 
admitted. 

If we consider only the immediate phenomena of any 
specific case, it is possible to distinguish four limiting 
positions for market prices, that is to say, four positions 
which fix the limits to possible variations. The marginal 
demand price and the first extra-marginal supply price fix 
the upper limits to the range of movemeift, and the lower 
end of the range is governed by the marginal supply price 
and the first extra-marginal demand price. 

This distinction is in no way inconsistent with what has 
already been said on the subject, as may appear at first 
glance. When it is asserted that in the short market 
th^e is no fundamental difference between the forces 
behind the curves of supply and demand, or, as Wicksteed 
i^ys, that the supply curve is only a part of the demand 
curve reversed for convenience, it must be remembered 
thtkt we are speaking of ultimate facts, not of surface 
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phenomena. For many practical purposes it is necessary 
to treat these curves as distinct. 

Now with respect to the range of movement^ it should 
be noted that this is largely a question of the size of the 
unit of the commodity and the size of the unit of price. 
Where these units are highly divisible and competition is 
perfect the four limiting positions tend to coincide. The 
case of highly divisible goods presents little difficulty and, as 
has been shown in an earlier chapter, the difference between 
divisible and indivisible goods can be eliminated. 

It should also be noticed that although the marginal 
demand, relative to the supply, is the decisive factor in 
price making, the whole of the effective demand has an 
indirect share. In the above schedule, at the price of 6d. 
per lb., the marginal demand price contributed only 5 lb. 
of the 35 lb. demanded at that price. It is clear, therefore, 
that if earlier increments of demand had had no influence 
on price, the equilibrium price would have been much less 
than 6d. This, of course, illustrates Ihe truth that the 
margin has significance only in relation to the whole. 

But, as Wieser points out, ineffective or excluded demand 
has also a share in price determination. As was shown 
above, the highest offer from the side of ineffective demand, 
or in technical language, the first extra-marginal demand, 
is a limiting position, and must therefore always exercise 
a strong influence. 

6. Markets in General 

Having used the local iharket for the purpose of 
expounding certain general principles which apply in 
some form or other to all classes of markets, we can now 
pass to a wider survey from a purely industrial point of view. 

The term market as used in Economics contains two 
distinct ideas. Firstly, a market is a place in which goods 
are s^ld, and secondly, it implies the presence of sellers 
and buyers who wish to trade. 
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Economics follows common usage in connecting a market 
with a particular commodity: just as a market is a 
collection of keen traders and buyers so concentrated that 
no trader who wishes to sell his stock can offer his goods 
much dearer than his competitors and no keen trader will 
sell them much cheaper, so an economic market implies 
the presence of competition which keeps the price of 
identical goods constant throughout its range. Such a market 
is a region within which prices speedily come to a practical 
equality, though there will often be a constant slight 
difference in price limited by transport costs; it also implies 
a body of traders dealing in that region in the commodity 
concerned; a market may thus be a single producer and a 
single consumer, or it may embrace the whole world. 

Gold may be transported across the globe at a cost 
infinitesimal compared with its value, even when insurance 
is considered, so that the value of gold (measured by any 
definite standard) is almost constant throughout the world. 
Coal, however, is bulky, i,e, a comparatively small amount 
measured in money takes up a great space ; as the cost of 
transport depends largely on weight and bulk, there is 
a great difference in the prices of coal in places remote 
from a coalfield, as evidenced by the present very high 
price, say, in Italy. Assuming (what is not always the 
case) that transport expenses depend only on weight, that 
in a giv^n case the price of tin is £200 per ton and that of 
coal is £2 per ton, and that a given transport charge is 
£2 per ton, then the price of the coal is increased by 100 
per cent, and that of the tin by i per cent. only. 

Thus, even in a small country the price of coal fluctuates 
rapidly from place to place ; the percentage change in price 
within a few miles may be more than the difference in 
England and America ' for more valuable commodities. 
Hence a coal market, though often large in respect to 
population, is limited as regards area, even though coal 
may be exported far outside the limits of the economic 
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market. Incidentally this provides an explanation of the 
fact that industries tend to grow near the coal supply 
rather than near the less bulky raw materials. 

7. World Markets 

Portability is thus a condition that the market for a 
commodity shall be widespread. Another condition is 
cognisability, i.e. that the quantity and quality of the 
commodity shall be easily estimated. Wheat varies in 
quality between wide limits, but the various grades are 
easily recognised. Thus wheat is easily “ graded '' into 
standard classes. A graded commodity may usually be 
sold without dilficulty, especially if in wide and constant 
demand, for no dealer will hesitate to buy it at tlie standard 
rate; grading may be so perfect that a European buyer 
may put absolute trust in a verbal description of goods he 
has never seen. Such commodities meet with little 
resistance to movement, and the difference in price from 
place to place tends to be no more than transport charge. 

A steady world-wide demand for a perfectly gradable 
commodity of which buyers have an effective knowledge 
may be combined with a portability which, if there is no 
artificial impediment to sale, may develop a world market. 
Such a market virtually exists for gilt-edged .securities, 
i.e, certain stocks and Government securities which are 
universally known and trusted. Little less perfect is the 
market for precious metals and precious stones and (if 
transport cost is considered) for wheat, while the 
development of cold storage has similarly widened the 
market for beef and mutton. 

At the opposite extreme stand the bulky and non- 
gradable commodities. The market for Aberdeen graqite 
is limited; away from that town the stone is an expensive 
luxury. Again, there is a limited market for good clothes, 
for each suit is made for a definite customer, and grading 
is thus ^impossible; however, the introduction of standard 
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suits widened the market for suits by destroying many 
tiny markets, introducing graded goods. Deterioration is 
another factor: as a commodity cannot be properly graded 
if its quality is not constant, there is a tendency to limit 
'the market; in the extreme case of perishable goods the 
market becomes very small. 

♦ Tlie‘ artificial limitations of markets are many and 
important, and partly constitute what has been called 
economic friction : such limitations may spring from 
ignorance or habit, and also from deliberate attempts to 
restrict trade for selfish reasons, e.g. the case of some 
monopolies, as well as of heavy duties on imports. During 
the war the world market for many commodities split lip 
into a number of watertight national or allied markets, 
and the effects still persist (^.g. with regard to Russia), 
though we now perceive the gradual widening of markets 
towards their former condition. 

There is a continuous chain between local and world 
markets, while for some purposes a region may be 
considered a true market even when price varies within 
it, if the difference is due solely to transport and is 
insufficient to check extensive trade. Perhaps a better 
test than price is the existence of keen competition: if 
this exists, i.e, if the buyer in the less favourably situated 
country can compete effectively with his rivals, they may 
be said to trade in tlie same market in the commodity in 
question. The term market is one of convenience and its 
meaning may be elastic. 

8/ The Time Element. Futures 

More complicated conditions must now be considered, 
aild may be best studied with respect to commodities of 
inti^mittent supply, e,g. wheat. The time element 
be<^mes important here: the price of wheat is in practice 
defied neither by the actual quantities available (in 
relaiiion to the demand) nor by a stea%^ flow of the 
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commodity, but by the interaction on the one hand of the 
expected intensity of demand in the year in question, and 
on the other of the total amount expected to be available 
after the next harvest. If a dealer holds stocks of wheat 
(it being remembered that this, within limits, is a 
non-perishable commodity), and believes that the next 
harvest will fail, he will be loath to sell at the current price 
and will hold up the wheat for an expected rise. Similarly, 
if he contracts to buy wheat while the harvest is still 
uncertain, he will carefully consider the prospects of 
wheat production in all parts of the world and also the 
probable extent and intensity of the world's desire for 
wheat. Thus, in spring, he may offer a definite price 
for a portion of the next harvest, relying on his judgment 
as to the future state of the world wheat market: this is 
called dealing in " futures." 

Futures are a prominent feature in modern trading, 
especially where the supply is not constant, but seasonal 
or otherwise intermittent. Their importance lies in the 
fact that they bring corrective forces into play much earlier 
than would be the case if events were left to follow their 
natural course. If the dealers anticipate a shortage of' 
wheat and a sharp rise in prices next year, they will try 
to buy at present prices for future delivery next year. 
This increased demand on the wheat market will tend to 
cause a rise in prices at once and that in turn will give the 
signal to the wheat growers to extend their acreage and 
increase the supply of wheat for the coming year. The 
result is that the shortage of wheat and the rise in prices 
is arrested. 

Conversely, if a glut of wheat and a sharp fall in prices 
is expected in the near future, dealers will attempt to sell 
wheat at present prices for future delivery. The result 
will be that prices will begin to fall at once and to give the 
signajf to the wheat growers to restrict their acreage for 
next year. In these ways sharp fluctuations in prices are 
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smoothed out, and we can say that speculation tends to 
stabilise prices. * 

The term speculation can be used in a non-economic as 
well as in an economic sense, but the essential difference 
is one of motive rather than of economic effects. A very 
large part of business enterprise is speculative at some 
point or other, and future dealings on the produce exchanges 
play a part similar to that of insurance in other fields. 
No industry can prosper unless it is assured of an adequate 
supply of raw materials at approximately stable prices in 
the moderately short period; hence in industries which 
depend on raw materials the supply of which is liable to 
wide fluctuations on account of climatic and other causes, 
speculative dealings in raw materials are an absolute 
necessity. 

And it would be incorrect and misleading to think of 
these dealers as gamblers in the usual sense of the term. 
Far from being mere “ plungers on the off-chance of a 
rich reward, they* are experts in market conditions and 
their actions are the result of considered judgment. 
Gamblers in the colloquial sense of the term could not 
continue long in business pn a modem organised exchange. 

A sharp dividing line between legitimate speculation 
and gambling is difficult to draw in practice; but 'in a 
broad sense and from the point of view of the community 
the economic effects are the same in both cases. A possible 
exception is the case of a successful corner in some necessity 
like wheat and other foodstuffs which may inflict great 
hardship on the poor. But cases of this kind are negligible 
in comparison with the mass of economic business transacted 
on the exchanges. 

Against the traditional view. Professor Chamberlin has 
argued that there seems no inherent reason why speculation 
should stabilise prices. Why ? he asks, should the 
speculators cease buying and selling when the equilibrium 
price is reached, and neglect the opportunities for profits 
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in movements away from the equilibrium price. Even if 
their transactions ultimately cancel out, their activities 
must cause capricious movements in supply and demand 
as the majority of the speculators now incline one way, 
and now the other. Will not every price movement gather 
force from the efforts of the speculators to benefit from it ? 

Professor Chamberlin thinks that, so far as prices are 
stabilised, it is due to more perfect knowledge rather than 
to the speculators. On his view, speculation tends to raise 
prices and not to stabilise them.^ 

9 . The Individual Producer under Perfect Competition 

Before passing to the question of long period, or normal 
prices, it is necessary to explain one or two points in 
connection with the equating of demand and supply. 

If we consider any concrete market over an appreciable 
length of time, the highest degree of competition possible 
is pure, rather than perfect competition. Certain assump- 
tions of perfect competition such as perfect mobility of 
factors of production, perfect knowledge of market con- 
ditions, and negligible time elements and transport costs 
are never realised in practice. We can, however, have so 
largp a number of buyers, and sellers or producers, that the 
supply and demand of each individual is a negligible 
fraction of the total supply and demand. We can also 
have a perfectly standardised product, and in consequence, 
a uniform market price, for where the product of each 
producer is identical, and the number of producers and 
buyers is large, no producer can sell at any price other than 
the market price. 

In these conditions the demand curve for the product of 
any one producer will be a horizontal straight line at a 
height above the x** axis equal to the market price, and 
this means that he can sell as much as he chooses at the 


^Chamberlin: Theory of Monopolistic Competition, 
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current market price, and, incidentally, that marginal 
revenue is equal to average revenue or price. 

The question now arises, how much will each producer 
desire to sell ? Clearly the answer must be the amount that 
will maximise his profits; and as the number of producers 
is large, and as they are competing on level terms with 
respect to the product, the total amount sold must be such 
as will maximise the profits for all producers. This 
amount, and the price will be given by the intersection of 
the supply and demand curves for the whole group of 
producers and buyers. 

It should be noted that in the conditions assumed, the 
amoimt and price that equates supply and demand is also 
the equilibrium amount and price. If output as a whole 
were fixed lower, and price higher, than at this point, some 
producers would be making extra profits; the efforts of 
other producers to maximise their profits would thus force 
an expansion of output, and a lowering of price. On the 
other hand, if output were fixed larger, and price less than 
at the point of intersection of the curves, some producers 
would be working at a loss ; their efforts to maximise their 
profits would cause a coiiJtraction of supply and a rise in 
price. In equilibrium, therefore, the supply and price 
must be such as to equate the group curves of supply and 
demand. 

The distinction between the demand curve for the 
products of each individual producer, and the demand 
curve for the products of the whole group of producers in 
an iqdustiy operating in conditions of pure competition 
must be carefully observed. It is only the demand curve 
for the products of an individual producer that is a hori- 
zontal straight line. When these individual demand curves 
combined into a group demand curve, the curve slopes 
do^wards as we move along it from left to right. It is 
ojtdy an increase in an individual supply that has a negli- 
gible effect on the total supply and price. 
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10. Narmal Prices 

Market prices have been discussed in some detail, but 
several points still remain to be cleared up. We have seen 
that demand, like supply, has no real meaning except at 
a certain price. Supply is always supply at a certain 
price and demand is always demand at a certain price, and 
both vary in opposite directions, though not necessarily 
proportionally, with changes in price. 

But, as has already been explained, tliis does not mean 
that price is an independent category. To the buyer 
entering the market or shop it - does appear fixed in 
advance by the sellers, in accordance with the Ricardian 
cost of production theory, but that is because, under free 
competition, the demand of any individual is a very small 
fraction of the total demand. It is equally superficial to 
say with Marshall that price is the resultant of two 
equal and opposed forces, cost and utility, or supply 
and demand. The only ultimate , explanation of the 
forces that determine price is demand in relation to a 
relatively scarce supply. 

Doubtless it may seem confusing to the reader to assert 
one moment that demand is only demand at a certain 
price, and then to subsequently maintain that price itself 
is conditioned by demand. But there is no inconsistency. 
In the first case we are viewing the phenomenon as it exists 
at a point in time. In the second we are discussing the 
forces which are behind the phenomenon, and have brought 
it into being. In other words, we are really discussing two 
different things. 

Now market price, or the short period price, has seldom 
presented . much difficulty. On the surface at any rate, 
there was no marked difference between the theories of 
Ricardo, Marshall, and Jevons. The fact that, over a 
short period, prices can and do soar upwards and swing 
downi^ards without any reference to the cost of production 
of commodities is too obvious a fact of experience ever to 
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have escaped notice, though it has often been dismissed 
as a mere temporary phenomenon, or else the ’costs of 
reproduction under abnormal conditions have been 
substituted for initial expenses. 

In the short-period market, then, observation and 
experience have usually compelled some recognition of 
demand, either as an independent entity or in conjunction 
with supply; either as the dominant partner or else on 
equal terms. 

But can the theory that prices are ultimately fixed by 
the buyers be applied to the long period or the normal 
market ? To this question, economists down to Jevons 
replied very definitely no, and this opinion is still widely 
held. In the case of fixed-supply goods, goods the 
supply of which could not be increased by human agency, 
an exception had to be made even on the long-period market. 
It was conceded that the prices of such goods, like 
commodities in the short-period market, are fixed by the 
marginal demands of the buyers, with a lower limit 
determined by the reserve prices of the sellers ; or, to view 
the matter in a slightly different form, by the scarcity of 
the supply in relation to the demand. 

Fixed-supply goods, however, are not the rule in an 
industrial society. The majority of articles entering 
within the circle of exchange are freely reproducible goods, 
and with respect to this very large class of articles, 
economists argued, and many still argue, that the normal 
price of these articles is fixed by their cost of production. 

It is not, of course, disputed that where articles can be 
ireely produced in large quantities, a certain relation 
exists between tbeir marginal expenses of production to 
the entrepreneur, and their normal selling price. It has 
already been shown^ that if the normal selling price of the 
products of any industry were much above this point, 


^ See Chapter VIII. 
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resources would be attracted to this branch of production 
from other industries; present firms would expand their 
^output or new firms would open out. But this larger 
output, if demand remained constant, could only be 
marketed by attracting marginal buyers lower in the scale 
of intensity of demand, by reducing prices. 

If, on the other hand, prices fell for a long period 
below the marginal expenses of production, supply would 
gradually decrease, and the marginal buyer would be 
someone higher up in the scale of demand, i,e. prices would 
rise until marginal expenses of production were covered. 
In the long run, therefore, the normal price of goods, freely 
reproducible, must oscillate round their marginal expenses 
of production, assuming, as we have done in this chapter, 
the absence of restrictions on competition. From these 
facts, the short step that normal prices are governed by 
marginal expenses of production was easily taken. 

But because there is a coincidence between normal 
selling prices, and marginal expenses of production, it does 
not follow that marginal expenses determine prices. 
Directly, and ultimately, they decide only the amount of 
the supply, and not the price. The price itself is determined 
by the scarcity of the^ supply relative to the demand. It 
is the intensity of the demand which governs the degree of 
the scarcity, which in turn conditions the supply, and 
finally the marginal expenses; therefore, cutting out the 
intermediate terms, it is marginal demand to which 
marginal expenses must conform in the long run. 

The argument is not affected in any way if we attempt 
to get behind the phenomena of monetary expenses; we 
do not necessarily reach the real costs in the sense of 
painful labour efforts, of the English economists from 
Ricardo to Marshall. The price of any kind of resources 
entering the production of any commodity is neither 
propoi;tional to, nor conditioned by, the diflBculty of their 
attainment. It solely depends on their relat ive scarcity and 
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on the fact that there are pressing demands for other kinds of 
scarce products, for which these resources would have been 
used if they had not been devoted to the production of the 
commodity in question. Whichever way we approach 
the problem we find that normal, like market prices, are 
ultimately decided by competing demands. Marginal 
expenses are a dependent, not an independent, entUy. 

There is, then, no fundamental difference between the 
forces that establish market and normal prices. Such 
differences as do exist, and they are very real, aro differences 
of degree and not of kind. Over a short period, frictions 
due to local and temporary circumstances constantly occur ; 
in the long run, those due to a particular set of causes tend 
to disappear. 

Over a short period, the supply is given. It is a little 
difficult to define always with precision the extent of a 
short-period supply, because in some markets the supply 
includes not only the stock in hand, but also those 
increments in the process of production undertaken in the 
expectation of realising a certain selling price. 

, Now if we take a broad view of market supply, whatever 
the price that is fixed in^the market, supplies cannot be 
immediately increased, neither can they be immediately 
greatly decreased; if allowance is made for withdrawals 
for motives previously explained, market prices can have 
but little effect on the supply. 

Over a long period, the case is very different. If 
the marginal demand price settles below the marginal 
expenses of production, for any length of time, the supply 
will gradually diminish and a new equilibrium will be 
e^abUshed. On the other hand, if price settles at a point 
at which marginal expenses are much more than covered, 
pr<^uction will increase and supplies will expand. This 
possible raising and lowering of the limits of scarcity 
tl^rpugh contraction and expansionof supplies constitutes the 
es^nce of the difference between market and normal prices. 
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In the consideration of the supply side in partial isolation^ 
it was emphasised that the normal must not be regarded 
as a fixed point. Exactly the same considerations apply 
to normal price. 

Neither in the short period nor in the long run is the 
price of any commodity really fixed separately. The 
prices of any series of commodities which an individual or 
class of persons habitually uses are a unity in which each 
particular price bears a definite relation to those of the 
other members of the series. 

This is perfectly clear if we consider Wicksteed's housewife 
entering the market to renew her household requisites. 
The price that she is prepared to pay for any commodity 
depends not only on a particular want, but on her whole 
series of wants, some of which extend far beyond the 
household. It should be noted that the truth of this does 
not depend on any actual "'higgling." For some time 
before the summer holidays, shopkeepers experience a 
decline in the demand for certain goods, simply because 
their relative value has changed to their consumers with 
the prospect of an extra expenditure in the form of a 
holiday. 

This principle is at work throughout the whole range of 
economic society, though often in a more subtle form. 
Every price is fixed, in both long and Short periods, with 
reference -to the prices of every other good that is used 
directly or enters into the circle of exchange. It follows, 
therefore, that, the price of every economic good may be 
modified by circumstances that affect it only indirectly. 

Normal price is thus far removed from the simple concept 
of being fixed by the marginal expenses of production. 
In reality it is highly complex and subject to modification 
by causes operating throughout the whole range of demand 
in relation to the conditions of supply, 

» See Chapter VIII. 


TB.V. 
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The problem of pricing, however, is by no means a 
simple one, and economists who in general belong to the 
same school of thought hold different views on many 
matters of detail. That the fundamental fact is the 
amount of the supply relative to the demand is beyond 
dispute, but a detailed analysis of both terms of this 
relation is complicated. Even with respect to the forces 
of demand there are differences of opinion as to the part 
played by excluded demand in price determination. 
Davenport seems to suggest that the whole of the demand 
series has some influence; Taylor and Wieser give much 
weight only to the first excluded buyer, that is to say, 
to the uppermost series of the ineffective demand. 

On the supply side the argument of this section should 
not be interpreted to mean that marginal costs have no 
significance. In an immediate sense they are vitally 
important, because if they are not covered by demand 
prices, production and supply will fall off, but as has been 
several times pointed out, this is no valid ground for a 
fundamental distinction between short- and long-period 
prices, for costs are not an independent and final entity. 

But while the distinction made by the older economists 
cannot be maintained, and although there is no fundamental 
difference between the formation of prices in the long and 
the short market, it is not safe to push the argument to 
the opposite extreme and to assert that the two markets 
are identical with respect to the pricing process. Some 
economists, Walras for example, have inclined to this 
vi^w, but the moment we have to take production into 
account several factors enter into the problem. One is 
that the proportions of the factors required for the 
manufacture of any commodity are not fixed but variable. 
At the margin a wide range of substitution is possible. 
T|ie time element in production, too, cannot be ignored. 
Blit we shall return to these matters and the market for 
p^uctive services, in the chapters on distribution. 
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11. Some Effects of Changes in Demand on Price 

In the last chapter, an analysis was made of some of the 
effects of an expansion of output of any commodity. We 
shall now close that circle by noting some effects of changes 
in demand on prices. This is necessary because in Chapter 
VIII one or two facts were taken for granted. 

The short-period market price presents no difficulty. 
With the supply given (within limits), an increase in the 
demand for any commodity would raise its price, though 
not necessarily proportionately. A decrease in demand 
would have the opposite effect. To probe the matter a 
little more deeply, the increase in price might result because 
the commodity in question has risen in the scale of 
preferences of the marginal buyer, or because the demand 
has increased in intensity with respect to buyers higher up 
in the demand scale, in which case the margin itself would 
rise. The opposite considerations apply in the case of a 
decrease in demand and a faU in price. , 

But the matter does not end here. If the resources of 
the buyers remained constant, the rise in the price of one 
commodity in consequence of an increased demand would 
have repercussions throughout the whole range of demand 
for commodities. TJie decreased surplus available for 
expenditure on other commodities would not necessarily be 
adjusted proportionately to the initial scales of the buyers; 
neither would the least urgent want be always eliminated. 
It is quite possible that the demand for the remaining {n — i) 
commodities would be rearranged on a new scale, so that 
even in the short market an increased or decreased demand 
for one commodity may possibly have far-reaching and 
unexpected consequences in some direction or another. 

Over a long period the position may be very different, 
because the conditions of supply can no longer be ignored. 
If an industry is working under diminishing returns 
because of the relative scarcity of one of its factors of 
production, an increase of demand wUl accentuate this 
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scarcity, and the increased demand will be realised in an 
increasing price. An extreme case was the increased 
demand for home-grown food stufts during the war years, 
1914-1918^. It was similar circumstances that sponsored 
the theory in the early nineteenth century that, with an 
increasing population pressing on poorer and poorer soils, 
the relative share of the product accruing to profits and 
wages must tend to decline. 

In the short-period market, with supply given, unless 
the increase of demand was very great the rise in price 
would probably be less than proportional to the increase 
of demand. Under the conditions of diminishing returns, 
however, it is likely that the rise in price would be more 
than proportional to the increase in demand, simply 
because under such conditions the tension of relative 
scarcity would be more difficult to ease. But it is difficult 
to generalise, because the precise results would depend on 
the degree of intensity of the diminishing returns and on 
the degree of intensity of the demand. 

The wider effects of an increase of demand when an 
industry is working under diminishing returns may be very 
serious, particularly if it i< a primary necessity that cannot 
be replaced: in such cases the adverse effects on other 
branches of production may be very marked. Again, if the 
commodity in question is a term in a composite supply, 
i,e, one of a group in which Substitution is possible, the 
effects may be partly counteracted and the effects on 
other branches of production mitigated. 

The effects of a decrease of demand for a commodity 
produced under diminishing returns are equally important. 
With a decrease in the pressure on the one or more scarce 
factors that is causing the diminishing returns, the smaller 
production would be produced at a lower cost per unit; 
the selling price of the product would fall and the demand 
in other branches of production would increase. 

^ This is not a veiy long period. 
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A greater output in an industry wor]dng W|<ier increasing 
returns would tend to a lower selling price unit, as the 
larger output would probably be produced at a lower 
average cost. But as has been pointed out already, the 
fall ui costs would gradually be arrested by the rising 
prices of the factors of production, unless that tendency 
was more than offset by new inventions and methods that 
economise the uses of the factors of production. In the 
case of a decrease of demand the effects on price would be 
reversed, as the advantages of large-scale production 
would be curtailed. In other words, average costs would 
rise as large-scale plant and equipment were not used to 
maximum capacity. 

But as shown in the consideration of the supply side 
only, various qualifications and limitations must be taken 
'into account. The terms short and long period are quite 
arbitrary. Even in the changes that belong to the long 
period, as distinct from the immediate market, an 
(Unexpected and great increase in demand would tend to 
throw most industries into a state of diminishing returns 
for a time, more or less long according to circumstances, 
because of the difficulty of expanding all the various 
resources entering into production of a commodity in the 
saihe proportion. A!ll industries would not experience the 
same difficulty in making the necessary adjustments; hence 
the effects of an increased demand would vary very 
widely. 

In ceiiain circumstances food stuffs may remain in 
this position for a long period if imports are restdcted 
either naturally or artificisffiy. Even an industry wwking 
under increasing returns, as we have already seen, may be 
putted, for a time, beyond the optimum point, with adverse 
reactions on price. On the other hand if an industry were 
approaching the optimum point, and if the increase of 
demind wme not too excessive, the effects on price may be 
small even id the short perio^. 
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In all cases ql changing costs the immediate and ultimate 
effects may differ considerably. • 

In the case of constant returns, i.e. where the products 
of an industry can be expanded within wide limits at an 
approximately uniform cost, changes in demand would 
have little appreciable effect on price; but an increase or 
d^rease in the demand for one of this class of goods 
would have effects on the demand for the products of other 
branches of production. 

12t Joint Demand 

Corresponding to the phenomena of joint supply we have 
the phenomena of joint demand. There is a joint demand 
for pens and ink, motors and petrol; and the cases in which 
one good can only be used in conjunction with another 
are very numerous. 

In one sense, joint demand is of special importance when 
we consider producer's goods. Timber, bricks, iron goods, 
and labour are jointly demanded for the building of houses,- 
and the same applies to the production of steel, and ships, 
and so on. So far from joint demand being an isolated 
phenomenon, it is practically universal, considered from the 
point of view of producers of final commodities. At the 
same time, although it is true in an ultimate sense that 
the demand for producers' goods is derived from the 
demand for consumers' goods, yet the immediate demand 
for them comes from entrepreneurs. 

An important case of joint demand concerns the demand 
for a good which is one of two or more that are supplied 
joihUy from a common source, like wool and mutton, 
hides and beef; and particularly where the proportions of 
fixed by nature. It was pointed out in connection 
joint supply that where the proportions of a joint 
can be varied it was possible to ascertain the 
sej^dYate marginal expenses of production; on the other , 
haiid» where the proportions cannot be varied it is 
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impossible to calculate the expenses involve^l^th reference 
to the specific branches of the product. 

In a similar manner it is possible in some cases to estimate 
the separate marginal utilities of the respective products. 
In the case of joint demand for building materials, it is 
possible to vary the quantities of bricks and timber used. 
To estimate the marginal utility of timber used we should 
require two combinations — Chouses of similar size and type, 
the first in which the brickwork used was at a maximum, 
and a second in which the timber used was at a maximum. 
The extra efiiciency of the additional brickwork in the one 
case, and the efficiency of the additional timber in the other 
case may be regarded as the marginal utility of the 
brickwork and timber respectively.^ This could be done 
because there would be advantages and disadvantages in 
each case. 

In the same way, the marginal utility of physically 
joint products in which the proportions can be varied can 
be isolated, but where the proportions cannot be varied 
this is impossible. 

*^13. Some Effects on Prices of Changes in Demand for a 
Joint Product 

* 

Let us take first the comparatively simple case of a 
product A, which is supplied jointly with product B in 
proportions fixed by nature. If the demand for 
increased, and we assume that other conditions remained 
constant, the immediate effect would be a rise in the price 
of A ; but this would stimulate its production, and the 
price of B would fall,*^ The final results over a long period 
vbuld be more complicated. Much would depend on the 
conditions of supply, and the elasticity .of the supply 
of the joint product with respect to the new demand 

^ Ip practice a case like this would prove very complicated; the 
inarginal utility of machinery and labour would be isolated much 
more readily; but the general principle is the same. 
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price for A, If the supply expanded easily and greatly 
in consequence of the new demand price for <^4, the 
long-period price for A might diverge but little from the 
initial market price oi A] it might conceivably fall a little 
lower. In such a case, with the demand for B constant, 
tlie much greater supply of B would tend to cause a 
heavy fall in its price. 

Now in the case of a physically joint product in which 
the proportions can be varied the results would not be the 
same. An increase in the demand for A would raise its 
price as before, assuming always that other conditions 
remained constant, but the increase in the supply of A 
called forth by the higher demand price would not lead to a 
proportionate increase in the supply of B. The percentage 
increase in the supply of B would depend entirely on the 
extent to which the proportions could be varied. 

In the case of physically joint products, the degree of 
variability is limijted; to take, therefore, the familiar 
example of wool and mutton, an increase in the demand for 
wool would certainly increase the supply of mutton, though 
not proportionately; therefore the fall in the price oi mutton 
would be less than in^the first example^ Actually, of 
course, the quality of the extra suppjiy of mutton would be 
adversely affected ; hence the fall in price would be confined 
mainly to particular markets, and the superior grades 
of mutton would remain unchanged in price, unless 
substitution on a large scale took place. 

But, as we have already seen, the most important cases 
of joint demand are for goods that do not come physically 
from the same source. In the example of the building of 
houses, timber, bricks, concrete, and in some cases, iron 
are demanded jointly. 

Now the supplies of these products are quite independent* 
Ah increase in the demand for, and the demand price of, ^ 
bricks, does not call forth an involuntary increase in the*^ 
supplies of any other factor demanded jointly. A rise in 
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the price market of bricks docs not necessarily lead to an 
increased supply and fall in price of any of the other 
factors. A fall in the price of these factors would only 
result if for some reason or other it was desired to increase 
the proportion of brickwork used; the existing supplies of 
one or more of the other factors would then be in excess of 
the demand and their market price would fall. The final 
result would be that the production of these factors would 
decline until supplies were adjusted to the lower level of 
demand. 

But an increase in the demand price for bricks would 
most probably be caused by a relative scarcity of that 
factor; hence, as timber and concrete are to some extent 
substitutes for brickwork, in this case an increase in the 
demand price for bricks in the first instance would probably 
be inunediately followed by an increase in the demand 
price for either or both of timber and concrete. The 
secondary effect of an increase in the demand price for 
bricks would be a rise in the demand prices for timber and 
concrete, so that a rise in the^demand price of one joint 
product may finally be spread over a number of others. 
Whether the spread would be uniform or not would depend 
on a number of circuipstances: on the purely demand side, 
on the degree of suitability of the various factors; and 
on the purely supply side, on the relative difficulty of 
overcoming degrees of scarcity. 

Cases of decreases in joint demand present no difficulty. 
As they can be argued on converse lines a detailed 
exposition is unnecessary. 

14. Derived Demand 

So far we have omitted labour from the discussion for a 
particular reason. The case of joint demand for producers* 
goods from independent sources is sometimes called derived 
demand because the demand for any set of resources is a 
demand derived from the final product. No difficulty need 
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arise over the distinction: joint demand is a demand for 
two or more factors necessary for the final product^ and we 
can say with equal truth that the demand for each one 
considered singly is a derived demand from the final 
product. 

The term derived demand is often used with respect to 
the demand for labour. In house-building, the demand for 
plasterers is derived from the demand for bricklayers, and so 
is the demand for carpenters and plumbers, though, of 
course, they are all demanded jointly, and the demand for 
each and all is derived from the demand for houses. 

The ettects of an increase or decrease in derived demand, 
including labour, have already been dealt with under joint 
demand, but special interest is attached to cases of derived 
demand for labour such as we see when plasterers are 
required with bricklayers. An increase in the demand 
for bricklayers is an increase in demand for plasterers, etc. ; 
and a decrease in .the demand for bricklayers lowers the 
demand price for plasterers, etc. 

To the extent that the demand for each type of labour 
is derived from the demand for others, it is possible for 
one type, relatively scarce, to appropriate some of the 
gain that legitimately belongs to the others. 

This explains some of the peculiarities in building-trade 
wages, at any rate before 1914. Types of labour demanding 
similar skill were paid at different rates, and the carpenter, 
superficially at least, the most skilled of all, and under 
greater expense with respect to his tools, was in the worst 
position of all. 

The demand price for labour is derived from the demand 
price of the product. This is of vital importance in such 
cases as the building trade, where wages account for so 
high a percentage of total expenses. It shows clearly that 
unless the demand prices for houses is very high, which is 
the same thing as sa3dng that unless the housing shortage 
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is very acute, there is a very definite upper limit on the 
demand *price for labour, and a limit which, as Marshall 
pointed out many years ago in connection with the miners, 
organisation among the workers cannot pass, 

15. Composite Demand 

The alternative markets for any factor of production or 
commodity constitute what is known as composite 
demands; this refers to many manufactured goods as well 
as to labour and raw materials. Thus leather is demanded 
by bootmakers, by saddlers, by makers of fancy goods, etc. 
There is a similar composite demand for cast iron, for 
paper, and for most other goods. There is competition 
between the different users of any commodity whose 
demand is composite, and the price is fixed in the same way 
as in the case of any article offered to a number of competing 
buyers. 

The effect of changes in demand for ’any of the alternative 
uses of leather, for example, is self-evident. The immediate 
effects of an increase in dematnd for leather for boots would 
intensify the scarcity of leather for saddles and fancy goods, 
and raise their price, not equally, but in relation to their 
degree of intensity of* demand respectively. An increase 
in the demand for boots, then, would tend to increase the 
price of all goods into which leather enters, but not 
uitiformly. The intensity of demand, and the extent to 
which leather entered into the composition of the product 
would be the deciding factors in each individual case. 
The*difiference between the case of leather and that of coal 
and iron should be noticed. " The supplies of coal and iron 
could be quickly increased, but the supplies of hides could 
be expanded only comparatively slowly. 

Conversely, a decrease in the demand for boot leather 
^woulcl be probably followed by a fall in the price of most 
goods into which leather enters. The amount of the fall 
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would again depend on the urgency of the demand for any 
specific commodity, and the proportion of leather used in 
its manufacture. 

There is a close relationship between joint supply and 
demand, and composite supply and demand. Beef is 
supplied jointly with hides, and is demanded jointly with 
vegetables, as both are considered essential for a proper 
meal. With mutton, beef is in competition so that beef 
and mutton are composite supplies. Beef, however, is 
demanded for more than one purpose — directly for the 
dinner table, and for Bovril, etc. These different uses 
form a composite demand for beef. 

These relationships bring the fact that changes in the 
economic system can never be isolated events into high 
light. No change can be nikde without producing another 
at some point of the economic system. In cases of com- 
posite demand, an increase in demand in one direction 
leads necessarily to a decrease in demand in some other 
direction; in the case of joint demand an increase in the 
demand for one commodity causes an increase in the 
demand for some other commodity. Not only prices, 
but all economic relationships form an inter-dependent 
system. 

The following diagram may be found useful: — 

JOINT DEMAND. 

(DERIVED DEMAND for paper 
and for ink.) 

--^buyer. 

COMPOSITE DEMAND. 

Labour (wool manufacturer). 

buyer (cotton manufacturer). 
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CHAPTER X 


IMPERFECT COMPETITION AND MONOPOLY 

markets 

1. Imperfect Competition and Monopoly Defined 

Absolutely perfect competition is hypothetical only. In 
concrete experience we meet with only a modified form of it, 
sometimes called pure competition, and this, as we have 
already seen, requires two essential conditions — a large 
number of independent buyers and sellers or producers, and 
a uniform or standardised product. Strictly speaking, we 
should also add that costs of transport must be negligible, 
and that buyers and sellers should possess a wide knowledge 
of market conditions. 

The field open to pure competition, however, is limited, 
and tends for various reasons to become more limited. 

In the first place the actual markets themselves are 
more or less imperfect owing to the existence of transport 
costs which narrow the range of i)Ossible competition, and 
also because of the lack of knowledge on the part of 
the buyers. Secondly, in every case, for various reasons, 
there is not always a large number of independent pro- 
ducers. Thirdly, and this factor tends to grow in import- 
ance, in many instances the product is not a uniform or 
{standardised, but a highly differentiated thing. This 
means, as will be shown presently, that the actual market 
is often not a single market but rather a series of related 
markets in which each seller has a partial monopoly of his 
own product. 
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It follows from this that the term monopoly is n6t an 
easy on^ to define with precision. Perfect monopoly is 
piobably as hypothetical as perfect competition. The 
nearest approach to this state where the bulk of the supply 
of a commodity and its substitutes is under the control of 
one firm is perhaps more correctly -described as pure 
monopoly. Between the extremes of pure competition 
and pure monopoly, there is a wide field in which monopoly 
elements are everywhere present, and in this field, such 
competition as exists is called by some writers imperfect 
competition, and by others, monopolistic competition. 
Monopoly, so-called, is only that portion of the field in 
which competition is so imperfect that it can exert only a 
very slight effect. 

Neither imperfect competition nor monopoly is a simple 
concept. Each includes within itself a wide range of cases. 

2. Product Differentiation 

■ 

This is merely a technical term for a familiar fact. 
What is substantially the same article in a physical sense 
is supplied by different firms in differentiated forms — 
packages of different shapes, and done up in dif erent ways. 
Matches, cigarettes, tinned goods of various kinds are 
typical examples. Each brand is characterised by a 
special name or trade mark, which, in effect, stamps it as 
a special product, and so far as it acquires this character, 
its producer becomes a partial monopolist, because he has 
a monopoly of supply of this particular brand. Hfe is only 
a partial monopolist, however, because liis particular brand 
has to meet the competition of possible substitutes, and 
the possibility of substitution limits monopolistic power. 
If the proprietors of, say. Players' cigarettes, for example, 
attempted to increase profits by raising prices, many of 
their customers would substitute Gold Flake, unless they 
could W persuaded by some means or other that Player's 
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cigarettes were of such a nature that they could not be 
substituted satisfactorily. 

It is more likely, howcvf^r, that an attempt to raise 
profits would be made by an endeavour to increase sales 
at the existing prices. But in any short peiiod the number 
of smokers, and the quantity of tobacco consumed by each, 
is roughly fixed. An increase in the sales of one brand of 
cigarettes, therefore, must mean a shift of demand from 
other brands to the one in question. But a shift of demand 
can only be accomplished by persuading the public that 
one brand of article is superior to another. That means 
that when competition becomes imperfect another set of 
costs is required for the marketing of the product. Such 
costs are called selling costs. 

3, SeUixig Costs 

Not all the costs incurred in the marketing of a product 
are selling costs. Costs of transport, for example, are 
undoubtedly costs of production. Selling costs in a strict 
sense are costs incurred with the object of changing the 
demand curve for a product, that is to say, for the purpose 
of shifting demand from one commodity, or brand of 
commodity,*to another. 

SeDing costs have a wide range and include a variety of 
expenses such as those of a sales depaitment; the costs of 
providing special facilities and comforts for customers; 
and the costs of shop window displays. The most import- 
ant type ot selling costs, however, is the expenses of the 
various kinds of advertising. 

Advertising, it will be noted, is unnecessary, and, indeed, 
actually wasteful, when competition is pure or perfect, 
Th^re could be no point in any producer advertising a 
uniform or standardised product, for his advertisement 
would apply with equal force to the products of all his 
Obmpetitors, so that no amount of advertising would 
Oatiae any shifts of demand. 
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The case is different when competition is imperfect and 
the pro4uct is differentiated. The market can no longer 
be taken as given; it has to be created. Advertising does 
this in several ways. In the first place it widens the 
possible market very considerably by diffusing the necessary 
information. If Brown decided to put a new pill on the 
market, the number of possible buyers with whom he 
could establish a direct contact is relatively small. Adver- 
tising, however, can make the knowledge of his pill 
world-wide, and it can do more for Brown than that. 
Advertising can be so directed as to cause a definite shift 
of demand from similar pills to those of Brown. In some 
cases it is possible through foicc of suggestion to reai range 
wants and even to create new ones.^ 

. All that can be said of costs of production (more 
accurately, expenses of production) applies equally to staling 
costs. As output increases, selling costs per unit may fall, 
rise, or remain constant, according tp circumstances; and 
where selling costs are incurred, it is* evident that they 
must be covered as well as the expenses of production in 
the long run, if output is to be maintained. 

In the case of imperfect, or monopolistic ^competition, 
the so-called cost of production curve is really a curve of 
combined production and selling costs. This is not without 
significance, for the two series of costs, considered separately, 
are not necessarily parallel. The combined curve may be 
falling more gradually, or rising moie sharply than the 
cost of production curve. The optimum scale of production 
may differ, therefore, from what it would be under pure, 
or perfect competition, as when selling costs are included, 
the minimum average cost of producing may be either to 
the left or the right of the point of minimum cost on the 
cost of production curve alone. 

^ There is an excellent account of Selling Costs in £. Chamberlin's 
Theory of MmopolisHc Competition, 
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4« Imperfect Competition between Producers 

For reasons which have already been noted in part, the _ 
tendency to monopolistic conditions is very marked in the 
modem world. Some monopolies are legal in the sense 
that they are directly due to State action; it is often 
(HflBcult to obtain permission to build a railway, but, when 
built, competition is prevented by the very fact that State 
consent is needed before a new line can be constructed. 
In England, before the War, the railways held a practical 
monopoly of transport, except over short distances. 
Inn-keeping is another example of legalised semi-monopoly: 
while State businesses like the Post Office are still clearer 
examples. Again, monopolies may be built up by an 
intelligent understanding of consumers' needs, and such 
monopolies may be independent of increasing returns; 
cases sometimes occur where demand is restricted; the^ 
names of Bradshaw and Debrett suggest examples. 

Certain industries are limited with respect to competition 
by their very nature. Some forms of contracting and 
public works involve gigantic operations spread over a long 
period which necessitate very expensive forms of fixed 
capital. Railway contracting, and certain types of bridge- 
building, and ship-building can be undertaken by very few 
firms; competition, therefore, is confined to a very smaR 
circle so far as price-fixing is concerned. 

In the case of reproducible commodities, large-scale 
production tends to limit competition, and the number of 
producers. Where the economies of large-scale production 
are important, so long as there are a large number of 
independent producers engaged in producing a commodity, 
no one producer will be working on a scale large enough to 
prpduce at the minimum average cost. Every producer 
tiks a strong incentive, therefore, to eliminate rivals by 
cutting prices because with a larger scale of production his 
al^era^e costs will be lower, and up to a certain point his 
ikying in costs wifi outweigh the loss of revenue due to the 
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fall in selling prices. This process of elimination will 
continue* until the control of' the industry is in the hands 
of a relatively few producers. 

Where the costs of transporting a commodity from the 
producer to the consumer is by no means negligible, and 
especially when the producers are widely scattered, a 
severe restraint is placed on competition. In these 
circumstances, any producer can vary his output and raise 
prices by an amount roughly equal to the cost of trans- 
porting the output of his nearest rival, for until the price 
rises by at least that amount a movement of commodities 
is not encouraged. 

Lack of knowledge of market conditions on the part of 
the buyers is another factor limiting competition. Even 
a standardised product will not necessarily sell at a uniform 
price even in the same market unless the buyers are aware 
of the price charged by each seller. 

But, as has been already shown, -tlifi most important 
factor limiting competition in the modem market is the 
differentiation of the product. Whether the differences 
are real or imaginary the effect of differentiation is to give 
to each producer a partially independent market, and a 
partigil monopoly in that market. The economic signifi- 
cance of this is that each producer, when working in 
conditions of imperfect competition, produces an appreci- 
able proportion of the total supply. Variations in his 
output therefore affect prices. 

It follows from this that the conditions that help to 
produce imperfect competition must also tend to perpetuate 
it. If the production of a certain commodity has fallen 
into the hands of a few producers so that monopoly 
profits are being gained, it does not necessarily cause new 
producers to enter that field and expand output until 
prices have fallen to the level of necessary costs. Under 
perfect or pure competition this must happen, but when a 
producer (whether an existing one or a new rival) produces 
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an appreciable portion of the total supply, he can only 
market an expansion of output by reducing prices. This 
will not only deter existing producers from expanding 
output, but it will prevent new firms from competing, 
especially where expensive fixed capital is required, 
because the fall in selling prices will cancel out surplus 
profits. 


6. Individual Equilibrium under Imperfect Competition ^ 

We have already seen that when competition is perfect, 
or pure, any individual producer can sell as much as he 
pleases at the ruling market price without causing any 
perceptible change in market prices. If he decides to 
produce an extra unit he will add to his total revenue the 
price of that unit, and, it is important to notice, price or 
average revenue will be equal to marginal revenue. He 
will continue to expand output so long as marginal revenue 
is greater than marginal costs. It is clear then, that he 
will be in equilibrium when marginal revenue equals 
marginal costs, and both will be equal to average revenue 
or price. At this point, he will not only be in equilibrium 
but his profit will be at tlie maximum possible in the given 
conditions. 

If we now turn to conditions of imperfect competition, 
or monopoly, in some important respects the position of 
the individual producer will remain unchanged. He will, 
as before, seek to maximise his profits. He will therefore 
continue to expand his output imtil his marginal revenue 
is equal to his marginal costs. At that point he will be in 
equilibrium, for if he sold one unit less he would lose more 
hi revenue than he saved in costs, while on the other hand, 
iS\he sold one unit more his marginal costs would exceed 
^ marginaJ revenue. 

? !|«;Xhere is, however, a fundamental difference between the 


; ca^s. Under imperfect competition, or mpnopoly, 
will no longer be equal to marginal z^venne 
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and marginal cost; it will be higher than the point of 
intersection of these curves. 

The reason for that is this. As the individual producer 
is now producing an appreciable portion of the supply, the 
demand curve for his product is no longer a horwontal 
straight line; it is a curve sloping downwards from left 
to right. In other words, as output is expanded, unit by 
unit, the selling price of each unit is gradually lowered. 
That in turn lowers the average price of all unsold units of 
the supply. The result is that he will cease production at 
some point at which selling price is higher than marginal cosjs. 

This analysis places the monopolist in a somewhat more 
favourable light than that in which he has been regarded 
in the past. The motives and incentives to economic 
activity are identical in every case. The individual in the 
perfect, or pure competitive market behaves precisely as 
the pure, or partial monopolist. The results of their 
activities differ only because the forces in their environment 
are different. In the one case, these ’forces compel the 
individual to expand his output to the point at which his 
marginal costs equal selling price; in the other case, 
economic forces permit him to stop at some earlier point. 
Speaking generally, however, as soon as any limitation is 
placed on competition, the position of maximum profits is 
one of smaller output, higher production costs, and higher 
selling prices, than would be the case under perfect or pure 
competition. 

It may be noted in passing that all that has been said 
on the subject of commodities applies also to the hire prices 
of factors of production. It is only in conditions of perfect 
competition that factors of production will be hired up to 
the point at which their hire price is equal to the value of 
their marginal product. As soon as competition becomes 
imperfect producers will cease hiring at some earlier point, 
andrfot the same reason as that given in the case of 
commodities^ 
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6. Imperfect Competition between Buyers 

Imperfect competition and monopoly are usually con- 
ceived with reference to the producers; free competition 
between the consumers is usually taken for granted. 

In the case of consumption goods this assumption is 
normally correct, as the individual demand for most 
articles in general use is so small a portion of the total 
demand that no amount of variation in the demand of any 
one individual for any commodity will affect its price. 
Whether I decide to cease smoking altogether, or to 
ii\crease my consumption of tobacco up to seven ounces a 
week, I am fully aware that the market price of tobacco 
will remain unchanged. 

There are cases, however, in which a vaiiation in demand 
by an individual, or a group of persons, can and does 
appreciably affect prices. If, for example, a large retail 
store absorbs the bulk of the output of a certain producer, 
and if this producer has no convenient alternative market, 
it is possible for the store keeper, by varying his demand, 
to appreciably affect the prices he must pay for these 
goods. 

But the most important case of imperfect competition 
between buyers is that of hiring factors of production, 
especially labour. In any circumsfances the number of 
employers in an industry is relatively small compared with 
that of the number of workers. Large scale industry, and 
combinations among employers, tend to confine that 
number within narrow limits, and in consequence, it is not 
easy for a worker to change his employer. In many cases, 
therefore, an employer can affect the hire price of labour by 
varpng his demand for it, and this fact has had an import- 
ant influence on trade union development. It should now 
be clear from what has been said in another section, that 
where competition between buyers of labour is very 
imjperfect, less /labour will be employed, and at a lower 
v^e than would be the case in perfect competition. 
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7. Tendencies to Monopoly 

In the modem world several circumstances, make for 
monopoly in a more or less degree. Certain monopolies 
are due to natural conditions — an oil well, a valuable 
building site in Blackpool, or London, and so on. 

Some monopolies are legal, in the sense that they are 
due to State action : it is often difi&cult to obtain permission 
to build a railway, but, when built, competition is prevented 
by the fact that State consent is needed for new lines. 
Patent rights is another example of a legal monopoly, 
though these rights are granted for a limited period 
only. 

In some cases monopolies are created by the State and 
other public authorities, where competition is either 
impracticable, or not in the interests of the general public. 
Such monopolies are known as public utilities. . The Post 
Offige, gas, water, and electric supply departments, and 
companies, are examples of public utilities. Inn-keeping 
is a semi-monopoly created by the State in the public 
interests. 

In the world of industry competition is sometimes limited 
by the fact that certain forms of production require very 
expensive fixed capital; railway contracting, and certain 
types of bridge-building and ship-building can only be 
undertalcen by relatively few firms. Competition, there- 
fore, is naturally confined to a very small circle of firms. 
In any industry which uses expensive and specialised 
fixed capital there is a strong tendency towaitds combina- 
tion. These combinations may make high profits, but new 
rivals are afraid to enter into competition, partly because 
of the large amount of capital that must be invested 
before they can start producing; and partly because their 
output may depress prices and lower profits to the competi- 
tive level, or even below. 

Ittnay also be noted that, where an article is in universal 
use, and can be standardised, and is a small item in normal 
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expenditure, the conditions for monopoly are very favour 
able, as monopoly profits can be easily extorted. ' 

8. The General Theory of Monopoly 

We have already considered the case of the producer in 
imperfect competition. The general theory of monopoly 
is merely an extension of this case. In one sense the 
producer in imperfect comj)etition is a monopolist with 
respect to his own product, but he has no control over the 
supply of substitutes. The owners of Players’ cigarettes 
are monopolists with respect to Players’ cigarettes, but not 
with respect to the output of cigarettes as a whole. It is, 
however, possible for a single firm or corporation to control 
the bulk of the output of a commodity that cannot easily 
be substituted. Such a firm will be considered in this 
section as.a pure monopolist. 

The aim of the monopolist will be to obtain the 
maximum net revenue, or profits. For any given supply 
there will be definite expenses which may be balanced 
against the total receipts obtained; excess of receipts over 
expenditure is net revenue. For a public company, 
expenses will include normafinterest on aU money borrowed, 
and also salaries; if salaries depend on the amount of 
work actually done, this fact must be allowed for. In a 
private business (using the term in the widest sense) the 
owner (or entrepreneur) will make an estimate of the 
payment due to management; in a company this difiSculty 
wiU not occur, for paid officials will be appointed to manage 
the business, and the shareholders will reap the reward of 
simple possession. 

The demand schedule is lixed in the ordinary way by 
marginal demand. The pure monopolist wiU balance 
re<^ipts against expenses at every point; his aim will be 
quantity for which net revenue is greatest; the 
will be fixed as the marginal demand price for that 
qt^i^tity, to he hnk no influence over demand; he may fix. 
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output at any reasonable amount he pleases, so that all is 
sold; again, he may fix price at any reasonable level; he 
cannot do both things at the same time. If he fixes 
output, it will be sold completely at a price not greater than 
marginal demand price ; if he fixes price, his output is settled 
by tire marginal buyer. Maximum net revenue will not 
occur when price is greatest or when sales are largest, but at 
a position between these two ; nor will the output or the price 
normally be the same as it would under free competition. 

Suppose a man finds on his land an unlimited supply 
of oil which has special properties and which can be 
collected without expense. Under free competition the 
price would be zero, for, as the supply is unlimited, marginal 
demands can be satisfied down to zero. As it is, he may 
fix the price as high as any person will pay. The need of 
one man may be bp urgent that he will pay £jo a gallon for 
a small quantity, and many will pay at this rate if they 
cannot obtain the oil otherwise and .they require it in 
medicinal quantities; thus a small steady demand may 
exist at this price. Again, if the owner is philanthropic, 
and doles out the oil, a very large demand may exist, but 
sooner or later it will be satisfied. Neither of these 
conditions will correspond to a maximum of receipts; if the 
price is very high, the demand is very small, and vice versa; 
the greatest revenue will be received at some intermediate 
position. Consider an imaginary demand schedule. 


Pricb pbr 
Gallon 

Numbbr of Gallons Sold 

Total Przcb 

/ 8 oo 

A medicinal dose 

- 

£too 

I gill 

£s 28. 6 d. 


I gallon 

£10 


20 gallons 

£20 

5 s. 

lOO „ 

£25 

48 . 

150 M 

£30 

38. 

300 „ 

£45 

«s. 

500 „ 

£50 

IS. 

1000 „ 

£y> 

6d. 

1600 „ 

£4^ 

sero 

20000 „ 

zero 
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It is supposed that the oil finds new uses as its price falls. 

The price will be between one and two shillinga/and the 
amount sold between 500 and 1,000 gallons; it seems 
probable that the total receipts will rise above £50 at some 
position between these two; within this region neither 
the price nor the amount is separately a maximum, but 
their product is greatest. The position is obviously far 
removed from the competition equilibrium position, at 
which the price is nothing. 

The next example leads to actual conditions, where price 
is a complicating factor ; and the following schedule will be 
easily followed. The gallon is again the unit. 


Price per 
Gall. 

Expenses 
per Gall. 

Supply 

Receipts 

Total 

Expenses 

Net 

Revenue 


IS. 

I gall. 


is. 

£9 19s. 

£t 

IS. 

20 „ 

£20 


£19 

5 s. 

IS. " 

100 

£25 

£s 

£io 

4 S. 

IS. 

150 *. 

£30 

£7 los- 

£,Z 2 ios. 

3 S. 

IS. 3 d. 

300 „ 

£45 

£iS 15s. 

£z(> 5 S. 

2 S. 

IS. 6d. 

500 

£50 

£37 los - 

IOS. 

IS. 

IS. 9 d. 

1000 „ 

£50 

£S 7 ios. 

£37 IOS . 

loss 


In this case diminishing returns are in force, so that net 
revenue per unit decreases owing to increased expenses per 
unit, as well as to lowering of marginal demand price. 
The most favourable price will be about 3/-, and the 
quantity sold at that price is 300 gallons. The same 
principle will hold if the supply is taken as a rate instead 
of, a stock. 

This is not a likely price under free competition, for it 
do^ not represent an equilibrium position. Suppose ten 
producers supplied 30 gallons each; if they were not 
combined against the consumer one of them would be more 
than satisfied with the profit of 1/9 per gallon and 
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would wish to produce more; he would not fear to spoil 
his market, for his own extra production would be small 
in comparison with the total product of his rivals; if a 
monopolist increases production by 10 per cent,, i,e. 
from 300 to 330 gallons, price must fall, but a single producer 
increasing production by 10 per cent., i,e, from 30 to 33 
gallons will hardly affect the market. Ten producers in 
combination would limit supply to 300 gallons, but when 
each acts alone the most alert will extend supply: he 
knows that his individual gain will more than balance the 
loss consequent on the lowering of price due to increased 
supply. Put concretely, a man would rather clear 1/8 
per gallon on 40 gallons than 1/9 per gallon on 30 gallons; 
all cannot make this extra gain; if they attempt it, the 
total production will reach 400 gallons, and the net gain wiU 
drop to a little over a shilling (i,e, 2/6— 1/4 J) per gallon. 

Yet the others must follow suit; by a slight fall in 
individual supply price the first producer threatens to 
capture the market, and the others can still make a good 
profit at the lower price. The marginal seller forces the 
price down to equilibrium point. The tendency under 
monopoly is thus to sell a less quantity at a higher price 
than under free competition. This is normally true whether 
the commodity in question is produced under conditions of 
decreasing or increasing return. 

9 . Pure Monopoly and Control of Supply 

The illustration of maximum net revenue given above 
was purposely over-simplified, but it served to bring 
out the dependence of maximum net revenue on the 
control of supply. The monopolist, then, can influence 
prices in only, and in precisely, the same way as any 
other producer: by regulating the supply. 

But the monopolist camnot fix prices altogether 
arbitrarily. The position of his objective, maximum net 
revenue, is influenced by the |p)nditions under which the 
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supply is produced, and again by the conditions of demand, 
whether elastic or rigid. The problem is further complicated 
as a high or low elasticity of demand may be correlated 
with great or small difficulties in increasing the supply. 

Where monopoly produces an article under conditions 
of constant cost, i.e. where supply can be expanded 
considerably at approximately the same cost per unit of 
output, the supply that will be put on the market will 
depend on the elasticity of demand. If the demand is 
very elastic, i.e. if it increases rapidly with slight falls in 
price, it may pay the monopolist to enlarge his output 
to the fullest extent of his capacity, because the net 
revenue, — (selling price per unit — cost price per unit)x 
number of units sold, would be probably greater than in 
the case of a lower volume of output ; assuming, of course, 
that the price in each case was fixed so as to just take the 
amount ottered off the market. 

Suppose for illustration that the cost per unit for supplies 
of 100 or 500 imits were £i per unit, and that 100 units 
could be sold at £2 per unit, and 500 units could be sold at 
£1 5s. per unit. In the first case the net revenue would 
=» £100, and in the second case £125. 

On the other hand, if demand wer§ rigid or only slightly 
elastic, it would pay the monopolist to restrict supply and 
sell a small quantity at a high price. 

If the article is produced under conditions of decreasing 
costs or increasing returns, the tendency, from the supply 
side, is for the monopolist to continually expand his output 
so a$: to take advantage of decreasing costs. Here again, 
however, the supply offered will depend on the rate of 
disease in costs arid on the elasticity of demand. It is 
0^ difficult to show that output would tend to the 
minimum with a high elasticity of demand and a rapid 
rate of dearease in costs. Where these conditions are 
roused at is likely that the monopolist will maintain a " 
price by restricting tt|| supply. ' 
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Consider the following extreme case (the figures are 
purely arbitrary), with a high rate of decreasing costs and 
a high degree of elasticity of demand," i.e. demand expanding 
rapidly with slight changes in price. 


S.P. 

C.P. 

No. OF Units Solo 

Nbt Revenue 

20/- 

10/- 

100 

1,000 sh. 

19/6 

9/- 

150 

1,575 sh. 

19/- 

8/. 

200 

2,200 sh. 

18/6 

7 h 

250 

2,875 sh. 

18/- 

61 - 

300 

3,600 sh. 

17/6 

5 l - 

350 

4.375 sh. 


In such a case the monopolist would have an interest in 
expanding his output as far as possible. 

Next consider another extreme case in which costs 
decrease more slowly, and in which demand is less elastic, 
i,e, it requires greater falls in selling price to expand. 


S.P. 

C.P. 

No. OF Units Sold 

Net Revenue 

20/- 

TO/- 

TOO 

1,000 sh. 

19/6 

9/6 

150 

1,500 sh. 

18/. 

9 h 

200 

1,800 sh. 

i6/6 

8/6 

250 

2,000 sh. 

15/- 

8/. 

300 

2,100 sh. 

13/6 

7/6 

350 

2,100 sh. 


In this case the monopolist would have no incentive to 
increase his output from 300 to 350 units. Not only that, 
but the percentage increase in net revenue, with an output 
between 250 and 300 units is not large. It is quite possible, 
therefore, in some cases that he would not consider it worth 
while to expand his output beyond 250 units. 

The curves of elasticity of demand and decreasing costs 
detemine the curve of net revenue, and as ^he two former 
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can vary infinitely, so can the latter. In concrete situations, 
costs are not likely to decrease uniformly; up to a certain 
point they may decrease sharply, after which various 
hypotheses are possible. They may decrease very slowly' 
for a time oir remain practically constant; and then decrease 
slowly or rapidly towards a new level; and so on. 

These considerations apply with equal force to the 
curve of elasticity of demand. Up to a point, demand may 
expand rapidly with slight falls in price per unit of output ; 
then, for a period, further expansion may necessitate 
relatively great changes in price. Precisely what will 
happen will depend on the nature of the commodity. 

Where a commodity is produced under diminishing 
returns or increasing costs, if the demand is rigid or only 
slightly elastic the monopolist will limit his output, as 
the following example will illustrate. 


S.P. 


20/- 

19/- 

17/6 

16/. 

14/6 


C.P. • 

No. OF Units Sold 

10/- 

100 

10/6 

X 150 

II/- 

200 

11/6 

250 

12/- 

300 


Net Revenue 


1,000 sh. 
1,275 sh. 
1,300 sh. 
1,125 sh. 
750 sh. 


If we assume the costs to rise more steeply with a demand 
that is only slightly elastic, we get the following result : — 


S.P. 

C.P. 

No. of Units Sold 

Net Revenue 

20/- 

10/- 

100 

1,000 sh. 

19/- 

II/. 

150 

1,200 sh. 

.17/6 

12 /- 

200 

1,100 sh. 

16/- 

13/- 

250 

750 sh. 

14/6 

14/- 

j 300 

150 sh. 
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In the first case, the monopolist will reduce his output to 
200 unit^, and in the second case to 150 units. 

Even with an elastic demand, if the rise in costs were 
at all sharp, the output would be strictly limited as in the 
following example : — 


S.P. 

1 C.P. 

i . 

No. OF Units Sold 

j 

1 • Net Reven 

1 

1 

20/- 

i 10/- 

100 

1. 000 sh. 

19/6 

II/- 

150 

1,275 sh. 

19/- 

1 12/- 

200 

1,400 sh. 

18/6 

1 " 3 /- 

250 

j 1.375 sh. 

18/- 

i * 4 /- 

300 

1 1,200 sh. 


Under the above assumptions the output would not 
expand beyond 200 units. On the other hand, where a 
high degree of elasticity of demand was correlated with 
only a slight rate of increasing cost^, the maximum net 
revenue would depend on a larger output. 

As in the case of increasing returns, the degree of elasticity 
of demand for any commodity may alternate with the 
extent of the supply; and this is equally true of the rates of 
increase of costs. 

10 . Price Discrimination 

Up to the present we have assumed that monopoly 
prices, as under competition, will follow the law of the 
market, that only one price can be charged at the same 
time, on the same market, for the same article. The 
term market is used here in the wider, not the local, sense. 

It ^oes not follow, however, that this will be the case if 
the monopoly is at all complete, for the monopolist will be 
able to increase l?is net revenue if he can apportion his 
sales between a number of distinct markets. In such a 
case l|e will be able to do what we saw was impossible in 
the case of the competitive market, that is, he will sell 
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units at a high price to those whose demand is keenest, 
and at a lower price where the demand is less 
intense. 

If the monopolist had complete control he would 
naturally seek to classify the demand for his commodity 
•into a series of markets, distinct and closed, in which the 
lowest demand price in the first was greater than the highest 
demand price in the second, and so on; and in that way he 
would appropriate a good deal of the consumers' surplus 
which under perfect competition would accrue to buyers 
high on the scale. It should be noticed that such a possible 
arrangement assumes that the commodity is not capable 
of retransfer from one market to another, for otherwise the 
object could be easily defeated. 

An illustration usually cited with respect to the home 
market is that of different editions of a copyright book. 
Different editions are successively published at decreasing 
prices for different markets graded according to the 
purchasing power of possible readers. Different editions 
of books are not perfect non-transferable articles, but it is 
roughly true to say that the person prepared to pay 6/- 
for the first edition of a novel is not likely to wait until the 
publication of a sixpenny or shilling copy. 

Transport charges provide numerous illustrations of 
discrimination. First and third class fares, workman's 
fares, and cheap holiday bookings are discriminations 
with respect to different classes of travellers, based on 
the supposition that these classes are fixed and non- 
transferable. In a similar manner discriminations are 
frequently made between different classes of goods. 

A case of special interest is that discrimination beitween 
home and foreign markets usually described as dumping. 
Where the conditions of production are such that very large* 
scale production is accompanied by steadily decreasing 
costs, the monopolist has a strong incentive to work his 
plant to its maximum capacity. On the other hand the 
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limited elasticity of demand in the home market may 
be such that the maximum net revenue necessitates an 
output below the optimum from the point of view of 
decreasing costs. 

In such cases it will be to the advantage of the monopolist 
to curtail the supply in the home market, and to dump '* 
the surplus abroad for what it will fetch, so long as the 
^ price does not fall below costs in producing the larger 
output compared with what they would have been had 
production been restricted to the demand of the home 
market. 

Consider the following h3^othetical example : — 


HOME MARKET 


S.P. 

C.P. 

No. OF Units Sold 

20/- 

10/- 

100 ' 

19/6 

9/6 

150 1 

18/6 

9/- 

200 

17/- 

8/6 

250 

15/6 

8/- 

joo 

14/. 

7/6 

350 

1 1/6 

6/6 

400 

9/- 

5/6 

450 


Net Revenue 


1.000 sh. 
1,500 sh. 
1,900 sh. 
2,125 sh. 
2,250 sh. 
2,275 sh. 

2.000 sh. 

1,575 sh. 


Now the point of maximum net revenue for the Home 
Market would be 350 rmits at a cost of 7/6 per unit 
and a selling price of 14/- a unit. But by producing 450 
instead of 350 units he has incurred a total cost of 
only 2,475 shillings; yet if he disposes of only 330 of 
them in the Home Market his cost is exactly 150 shillings 
less than it would have been had he stopped production 
at 350 units. We get thus the paradoxical result that 
he would save i5o/~ by destroying the last zoo units 
of th^ commodity. The paradox is explained by the 
redaction in the costs of the output, and the illustration, 

n 
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though extreme and artificial, serves to explain why 
in the past commodities have actually been destroyed 
to keep up their price. 

In this case our monopolist would most probably find a 
dumping " ground over-seas and dispose of the loo units 
for what it would fetch. As any price above costs of 
transport would be profit, it would be difficult to keep 
him out by tariffs, and he would make production difficult 
for the importing country if he were in a position to 
supply any considerable part of the demand in this way. 

Fortunately, however, in this extreme case, if it proved 
difficult for any country to exclude the loo units by means 
of tariffs, it would be equally difficult to prevent them by 
the same means from being re-exported back home. It is 
obvious that dumping ** is possible only if the “ dumpei 
is protected at home by a high tariff on imports. 

By a slight re-ayrangement of the figures in columns 2 and 
3 we arrive at the following result: — 


SP. 

. CP. 

20/- 

10/- 

19/6 

9/9 

18/6 

9/6 

17/- 

9/3 

15/6 

9/- 

14/- 

8/9 

12/. 

8/6 

10/- 

8/3 


Nq, OF Units Sold 


100 

160 

220 

280 

340 

400 
460 
520 • 


Nei Revenue 


1,000 sh. 
1,560 sh. 
1,980 sh. 
2,170 sh. 
2,210 sh. 
2,100 sh. 
1,610 sh. 
910 sh. 


In this case the monopolist will obtain the maximum net 
revenue in the Home Market if he sells 340 units at a price 
of 15/6 per unit and produced at a cost of 9/- per unit. If 
he extends production to 520 units he lowers the unit cost to 
8/3 and, so far as the first 340 units are concerned he 
can save 255 shillings if he can dispose of the remaining 
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i8o units abroad at a price equal to (520x8/3 — ^340x9/-), 
neglecting for the sake of simplicity, the expenses of 
transport. 

Now the difference between the cost of production of 340 
units and the cost of production of 520 units, under the 
assumed conditions is 1230 shillings or 6/10 a unit. If 
the costs of transport, and the tariffs of the importing 
country, were moderate, he could afford to sell these units 
abroad below their costs of production at home, and he 
would have an incentive to do so because of the gain of 
255 shillings above his maximum net revenue at home, had 
he ceased production at 350 units.^ 

Elasticity of demand is a very important factor in price 
discrimination in the home market, as the elasticity of 
demand for any service or commodity varies according to 
the use to which that commodity or service may be put. 
Discrimination therefore divides up a market on the 
principle of varying elasticities of demand. 

This fact is reflected in the policies of railway companies. 
It might appear at first glance that if a railway company 
can afford to issue an excursion ticket between^ two towns 
at a certain rate, that it should convey all passengers at 
that rate. That belief, however, is fallacious. 

Railways have heavy annual charges to meet in the form 
of interest on capital, and maintenance of the permanent 
way, etc. If it were possible to accurately apportion costs, 
excursion tickets would be found to be issued below costs. 
But for various reasons, railway equipment and staff 
catmot be employed uniformly to maximum capacity; in 
other words, at certain times some resources stand idle. 
If, however, instead of remaining idle, they can be made to 
furnish any contribution to overhead expenses, it is an 

^ Too much importance must not be attached to these schedules. 
The fiJEHres are arranged to illustrate a particular principle and 
corre^nd to no individual case. These problems are treated 
mudi more satisfactorily by means of algebra or geometry. 
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advantage to the company* The market for ordinary fares 
is, however, relatively inelastic. To greatly increase the 
number of ordinary passengers, so large a reduction in 
fares would have to be made that the total receipts would 
probably diminish. The company theiefore considers 
additional passengers from the standpoint of elasticity of 
demand. The demand for day and half-day tickets is 
more elastic than the demand for week-end tickets^ and the 
demand for week-end tickets is moie elastic than the 
demand for ordinary tickets. 

The railway companies make these distinctions on the 
assumption that the demand for the different classes of 
tickets is not inter-changeable, and within limits, that 
assumption is approximately correct. 

11, Certain Forms of Monopoly 

(i) Agreements. — Increasing return does not invariably 
lead to pure monopoly. Big firms may fear the continuance 
of cut-throat competition, which weakens even the victor 
when he produces under total cost for a long time. Such 
firms may^come to agreement, thus combining against the 
consumer and obtaining a partial monopoly. The terms 
" ring,'' " combine,” ” pool,” ” S3mdicate,” ” merger,” etc., 
are of little use to us because their meaning is not precise, 
but there is a tolerably clear distinction between Trusts 
and Cartels: a trust is a unified business under single 
control, and arcartel is a collection of businesses acting in 
common. These represent the more permanent attempts 
to stifle competition. 

In America there are temporary alliances which have the 
same aim: men or firms may make a combine to ” rig the 
market,” i,e. to influence market conditions, and to 
” comer” the supply, i,e, to buy up all the available 
supplies in the hope of so raising prices by restriction 
that a great profit may be made. If such a combination 
becomes more permanent, a pool is formed, and each 
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firm is voluntarily bound to certain conditions of supply 
and price; each unit receives a certain percentage of the 
total profits. Lack of loyalty often breaks up tliese 
unstable combinations. The railway agreements between 
certain groups of English railways before the war were 
somewhat of the nature of pools. 

(2) Cartels. — Cartels are more permanent in that they 
have a definite constitution. They may control the 
output of the individual members or the price of the 
products, or both, but there is normally no attempt to 
interfere with internal management or even with profits. 
Sometimes sales must be made through the medium of the 
company which forms the cartel. In practice, price and 
output are liable to be fixed to the advantage of the big 
and influential firms. The advantage of the cartel is that 
it creates a semi-monopoly and yet allows play to the 
initiative of the individual members. The institution has 
gradually developed on the Continent and is still commonest 
there, especially in Germany. 

(3) Trusts. — ^The American Trust is the last stage on the 
road to monopoly. In one of various ways a number of 
powerful firms are brought under single control, each unit 
losing practically all independence. Examples are far 
commoner in the U.S.A. than elsewhere, but they occur in 
England: the tendency is seen in the case of bank and 
railway amalgamations. Such trusts may be the result of 
willing co-operation or of tyranny: sometimes firms band 
together to obtain economies, but oftener the stronger 
firms compel the weaker to come in through fear of 
continuance of cut-throat competition. The structure is 
variable. A true trust (now illegal in America) was managed 
completely by trustees who gave certificates to those who 
had given up their businesses to the oversi^t of the trust; 
eacf) holder of a certificate obtained a proportion of the 
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total earnings decided by the estimated value of the 
original business. 

The American Holding Trust is still more effective, for 
it allows of a certain independence of the units, thus 
avoiding some of the dangers of comp^my macnagement; 
each firm keeps its formal independence, but all the units 
are bought up by h new corporation specially promoted for 
this particular purpose. In England, " amalgamations " 
often attain the dimensions of trusts and their monopolistic 
tendency is equally marked, though the legal aspect 
presents points of difference; in industry, amalgamations 
are common in the dyeing and other sections of the 
chemical and allied trades. They are also of importance 
in some textile trades, e,g. sewing thread, and are 
prominent in shipping. This " rationalisation " move- 
ment is spreading. 

There is a continuous chain from casual '* understandings ” 
and agreements through loosely knit and temporary 
" associations ” to unified amalgamations. Such unions 
are not actually contrary to English law, but in so far 
as they are in " restraint of trade they have no legal 
protection; the law mainly neglects their existence. In 
America virile business men have utilised national 
resources and have sheltered behind tariffs so as to build up 
powerful combinations which have compelled legal action; 
on the other hand, German laws have encouraged associa-* 
tion, so that cartels have full protection. International 
combinations are also known, e,g. in relation to tobacco. 

Of the two main forms of industrial monopoly, the 
cartel and the trust, the former is the less stable. The 
reason for this is that the essence of the cartel is agreement 
to limit output. Now the necessity to limit output is 
strongest during a trade depression when market capacity 
i$ a minimum, but as a depression gives place to a boom, 
thfee necessity for a limitation on output is removed, and the 
tends to pass into the trust. This is not a universal 
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rule, but it is approximately true to say that the cartel is 
related to depressions, and the trust to booms* 

Related to these forms of monopoly is the tendency to 
vertical and horizontal combination. Vertical combination, 
as its name implies, is the unification of the successive stages 
of an industry from the production of raw materials to 
the manufacture of the final products in the same hands. 
Lateral combination is a union of prodflcers in the same 
stage of an industry. 

Speaking broadly, a trust is a verticaf combination and 
a cartel is a horizontal or lateral one, though not necessarily 
so. But it is easy to see how the trust tends to take the 
form of a vertical combination, especially in the iron and 
steel trades. In these trades the market conditions for 
raw materials are very unstable, and this is largely true of 
intermediate products like pig iron and steel. But where 
large and very expensive fixed plant is used in the different 
stages of an industry it is of vital importance that the 
supply of products at any one stage shajl be correlated with 
that of the next. This correlation of the production of the ' 
products at the different stages can best be obtained under 
the system of vertical integration. 

In addition to this, vertical combination in the metal 
trades allows various economies to be effected. Fuel costs 
are very important, and under vertical control one heating 
* of the metal can be made to serve several purposes, and 
waste heat and gases can also be made use of for purposes 
of lighting and power. 

The iron and steel trades are thus peculiar fields for 
vertical combination, and it is easy to see Why in these 
trades this form of combination tends to be permanent. 

It is not difficult to see also why vertical combination 
has made little headway in the textile trades. There 
would be no, or at least little, economies in the costs of, 
production with respect to those trades. There would be 
pefhaps an advantage ia controlling the supplies of raw 
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materials, but there are no special difficulties with respect to 
those supplies, and producers in the later stages can alwa3rs 
by horizontal associations safeguard themselvesr against 
exploitation by the growers of raw materials. It is not easy ^ 
to generalise as conditions vary from industry to industry, 
but the reasons should be clear why the tendency to vertical 
integration is stronger in the metal trades than in any other. 

12 , Bationalisation of Industry 

In addition to the ordinary industrial tendencies to 
monopoly, i.e. tendencies accentuated by the desire for 
private profit, there is another force which has developed 
in the peculiar post war conditions since 1919. 

In the pre-war textbooks, the problem of monopoly was 
usually put in contrast with the ideal of competition, 
which in England, at any rate, had governed industrial 
relations since the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Considered as an abstract proposition the economic 
significance of competition is, as the textbooks have 
usually maintained, difficult to exaggerate, because its 
specific purpose is to ease the natural tendency to scarcity 
of resources. 

Since 1914, however, ^cumstances have conspired to 
bring about a situation differing widely in many respects 
from the conditions of the nineteenth century, for on the 
one hand the present generation has witnessed a « 
phenomenal development in mechanised production, while 
on the other hand, since 1919 we have passed through a 
series of trade depressions that appear to many judges to 
be of a much more serious character than the cyclical 
disturbances of the period 1797-19x4, 

With the investigation of the post-War depressions we 
are not here concerned, except to notice that one school of 
thmt^t attributes the evil to the failure of competition 
end private individual enterprise to make the necessary 
adjttstxn^ts of supply to demand quickly enou^ in a 
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world the dynamics of which have been intensified by the 
rapid development of automatic machinery and mechanical 
transport. Special circumstances, then, have forced many 
people to the belief that the tendency to equilibrium of 
demand and supply, which in the nineteenth century was 
effected by the free play of natural forces, must now 
be consciously and deliberately planned, if periodical 
depressions of trade are to be eliminated. This deliberate 
planning is called rationalisation of industry.^ 

In one sense rationalisation is merely a new name for 
monopoly, for it seeks to control and limit output at its 
discretion. Its advocates, of course, introduce a distinction 
by claiming that, while monopoly in the pre-war sense was 
a device for exploiting the consumer, the main purpose 
of rationalisation is to apply scientific principles to the 
management of industry. 

We have already seen that an individual firm can be too 
large or too small to function with the maximum efficiency. 
Rationalisation applies the same argument to any specific 
industry as a whole. 

Now the optimum size of an industry varies with changing 
circumstances, and a long period of profitable production 
does tend, imder free competition, to increase unduly the 
number of firms and to give the industry a productive 
power which may prove normally redundant in new 
oircumstances. We need go no further than the Lancashire 
cotton trade for a suitable illustration, and the, new 
circumstances may take the form of loss of markets through 
foreign competition, or technical progress improving the 
productive capacity of each unit of labour. 

Under free competition a trade depression would tend to 
reduce the size of an industry by driving out of business the 
least efficient firms and other firms able to adapt their 
productive resources to some alternative use; but the 

Planning Under Capitalism giyes a lucid account of 
developments in this country. 
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advocates of rationalisation contend that this is a slow 
and wasteful process, and could be more scientifically 
effected by monopolistic control, by which an ‘industry 
would be divided among a small number of large firms 
acting in conjunction. 

The advantages claimed for rationalisation are that 
supply could be consciously adjusted to probable demand, 
and the waste of excess production avoided. Moreover, 
in addition to the usual advantages of large-scale 
production, unnecessary duplication of stock and plant 
would be eliminated, and much capital locked up under 
competitive enterprise would be set free for alternative 
uses elsewhere. 

Further arguments are that technical progress could be 
more easily diffused and that industry could be purged of 
obsolete plant. 

This last point is of special importance for, as experience 
has shown, in many cases for various reasons industries 
do tend to become clogged with obsolete plant, and, in the 
absence of centralised control, adjustments are often difficult 
to make with the rapidity necessary under incessantly 
changing conditions. 

13. Monopoly and Competition Compared 

A general comparison between competition and monopoly 
is difficult, for the terms are indeterminate and vague. 
Perfect competition is hypothetical only, and actuar 
competition contains within itself a great variety of shades. 
We can, however, make some comparison between perfect 
competition and monopolistic conditions. 

If compestition were perfect it is evident that productive 
resources would be so distributed as to yield the maximum 
economic advantage. That in turn means that each 
productive factor would be hired up to its full marginal 
worth, and each firm would be of the most efficient siase. 
The economic systerh would also be fluid, and in consequence 
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it would be able to adapt itself to the changes made 
necessaiy by technical progress with a minimum of, 
difficulty. 

Against these advantages must be offset certain draw- 
backs. Perfect competition may distribute productive 
resources to the greatest economic advantage, but the 
greatest economic advantage may not be the maximum 
social advantage. 

For it does not necessarily follow that the competitive 
equilibrium represents the condition most beneficial to the 
community as a whole. If two traders of equal means 
exchange stocks directly, the maximum satisfaction of 
each separately under the given conditions is represented 
by the equilibrium point; at any other position each* can 
obtain additional satisfaction by further exchange. If the 
commodities are produced according to decreasing returns 
the equilibrium position will be the one at which the sum 
of the two satisfactions taken together is also a maximum. 
The case may be quite otherwise: if the seller is rich and 
the buyer poor, and the conditions of exchange are altered 
so that the goods are sold below true equilibrium price, 
they may be exchanged to a greater amount if the seller 
voluntarily or compulsorily extends production. The 
marginal utility of money to the poor man is high, so that 
when he gains money (or goods valued in money) from 
the other, he obtains more satisfaction than the rich man 
loses; thus aggregate satisfaction is increased. If a rich 
manufacturer foregoes part of his profits and sells at a 
lower price to poor consumers the increase of consumers' 
surplus will be greater than the satisfaction lost by selling 
below equilibrium price. • 

This is merely a special case of the general principle 
that if inequalities of fortime are smoothed out, aggregate 
satisfaction tends to be increased, for diminishing utility 
acts markedly in relation to money. Inequalities may be 
inevitable, and may be necessary to extended production, 
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but ill themselves they are an evil. If one has £i,ooo and 
another has £ioo the poorer wiU probably obtain more 
satisfaction than the other loses if the amounts are equally 
shared. A more distinctive case is that of increasing 
returns: if a manufacturer produces beyond equilibrium 
point, the supply must meet a lower marginal demand, 
but the supply price may also faU, though less rapidly 
than the demand price. There will be a large gain of 
consumers* surplus; there will be a loss of producers’ 
surplus, but as large-scale economies are available there 
wiU be a balance of good. Those who would have 
bought at equilibrium point will gain by the lowering, 
and the producers will lose this amount, but there will be 
a saving in cost to set against this loss. It would pay a 
group of consumers to subscribe a small sum to tempt 
the producer to further production: they would be more 
than recompensed by the resulting lower prices, if the 
producer were satisfied with the same profit as before, 
though such a course is impossible in practice. 

Perfect competition may cause a divergence between 
private and public interests, or, in technical language, a 
divergence between the individual and social marginal net 
products in many ways. It may, for example, cause an 
undesirable factory to be erected on the fringe of a resi- 
dential neighbourhood and cause a loss to the community 
in the shape of depreciated property and land values, that 
exceeds the advantage of the site to the producer.^ 

Much has been said on the ^^ste caused by competition, 
but waste has greater relevance to monopolistic conditions 
than to perfect competition. Advertising is the classic 
example, but advertising has no place in perfect competi- 
tion; it is an essential characteristic of monopolistic 
conditions. Competitive advertising, deagned merely to 
demand from one brand of commodity to another is 

iThia matter is discussed in detail in Pigou : Economics of Welfau; 

EcirnomkAfu^^ 
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undoubtedly a waste of resources from the standpoint of 
the coirftnunity, however necessary it may be to individual 
firms. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism that has been made of 
perfect competition is that it has failed to distribute 
income in the best interests of the community. In support 
of this, appeal is often made to the industrial and social 
history of England since 1760. In the early nineteenth 
century competition was never theoretically perfect, but it 
approximated to it fairly closely, and during the greater 
part of that century, income was badly distributed from a 
social point of view, however well it may have been 
distributed from an economic standpoint. 

It is not difficult to point to certain drawbacks in 
monopoly. In the first place technical progress is likely to 
be much more rapid under effective competition than 
where the production of a commodity is in the hands of a 
single producer. The greater the degree eff competition 
the more necessary it is for each producer to strive to lower 
his average costs. A monopolist in control of a certain 
supply is not likely to introduce a new technique unless 
the saving in costs is definitely greater than the loss of 
revenue resulting from the fall in selling prices as a greater 
output is offered on the market.' Under free competition, 
if existing firms (fid not adopt a new invention or method, 
new firms would enter the industry, make use of the new 
tqi^nique, and thus pass on to the public the fruits of 
technical progress. 

Secondly, there is always the tendency for a moiiopolist 
to restrict output. In the case of manufactured goods, 
and where the monopoly is not complete, the monopolist 
may produce more than the actual competitive output in 
some circumstances. That is not so when the monopolist 
controls the supply of a raw material. Since 1918, 
n^opolists, or what comes to the same thing, combina- 
tions of producers, have introduced schemes of control of 
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the supply of many raw materials. That, in turn means 
that the output of certain things must be restricted. 

When people contrast monopoly with competition, 
however, what they usually have in mind is a contrast 
between private enterprise and the control of some public 
utility by the State. But such a contrast is either pointless, 
as in the case of the Post Office ; or unfair, as in the case 
of municipal tramways, for tramways can be, and to some 
extent are, subsidised either directly, or indirectly, from 

the rates, or from the other public services. 

m 

14. Monopoly and Competitive Output Compared 

A comparison between the competitive and monopoly 
output cannot be made in general terms for reasons that 
have been given elsewhere. We can, of course, compare 
the output of an industry working in conditions of perfect, 
or pure, competition, with that of an identical industry 
working as a pure monopoly. In this case the output will 
always be smaller, and the price will always be higher under 
monopoly than in perfect or pure competition. The 
difference between the two outputs will vary from case to 
case according to the shape of the demand curve, the cost 
curves being assumed identical in all cases. Consider the 
following hypothetical schedule. 


No. OF 
Units 

i- -- 

Cost per 
Unit 

Selling 

Price 

Profit fbr 
Unit 

Monopoly 

Profit 

I . 


I £^o 

£9 

£9 

2 


£9 

£6 


3 



£i 

£21 

4 


in 

£^ 

£24 

5 


£6 

£5 

£25 

6 


£5 

£^ 

£24 

7 


£4 

£3 

£21 

: « 

£i 

£3 



9 

£1 i 

£* 

£^ 

£9 

lo 

' i 

£i 

£^ 
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If we interpret the cost column to include normal profits, 
that is tb say, a remuneration equal to the average that 
could be obtained in other lines of production, then it is 
clear that perfect competition would force from the 
producers an output of 10 units, at which price the total 
costs would equal the total selling price. But where the 
monopolist can control the supply the output will be only 
5 units, because at this output the net profit is at a maxi- 
mum. It will be noted that the monopoly output is exactly 
one-half of the competitive output, and where the demand 
curve is a straight line, it can be' proved mathematically 
that this must necessarily be the case. 

It may also be noted, incidentally, that it is only when 
competition is perfect, or pure, that the equilibrium price 
is the price that equates supply and demand. An output 
of 5 units under monopolistic conditions will sell at an 
equilibrium price because as it gives the maximum net 
profit the monopolist has no incentive to either expand or 
contract output. But the assumption of monopoly does 
not change the character of the curves of supply and 
demand which are equated at an output of 10 units, but 
not at an output of 5 units. 

As soon as we pass from perfect and pure competition 
to actual or imperfect competition, and indeed to actual 
monopoly, the comparison becomes difficult as we can no 
longer assume identical cost curves. It is only in perfect 
competition that firms must be necessarily of optimum 
size. As soon as competition becomes imperfect firms may 
not be of the most efficient size. A monopoly, by working 
on a larger scale of production, may therefore be able to 
lower average costs: but to do this it must expand output, 
and reduce selling prices. In actual circumstances, then, 
monopolistic control is not inconsistent with a larger 
output, and lower prices, than in so-called competition. 

^en from the side of monopoly alone, comparison is 
not, easy. In the schedule above, only production costs 
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are included in the cost column. Selling costs clearly have 
no place in perfect or pure competition. They are equally 
superfluous in perfect monopoly, and possibly in pure 
monopoly too. But in all cases 5f imperfect competition, 
including the extreme forms classed as monopoly, selling costs 
ate an important item in total expenses, and the effects of 
selling costs may either strengthen, or reverse the tendency 
of production costs. Advertising, for example, may 
change the position and elasticity of the demand curve. 
We have, however, now carried the argument to ground 
rather too complex for the scope of this work.^ 

Sufficient has been said on this matter to show that 
some, though not all, of the criticism made against mono- 
poly is really criticism of large-scale production. Wieser 
has stated that the familiar picture painted of the mono- 
polist is largely a legacy of English classical thought, and 
due to the fact that the early economists lived and wrote 
in an age when the relatively small, one-proprietor business 
was the normal unit of production. 

Before leaving this section attention may be drawn to 
the fact that it is possible to have conditions of demand 
and supply in which more than one point of maximum net 
revenue is possible as is illustrated by the following 
hypothetical table : — 


No. or 
Units 

Cost ?tR 
Unit or 
AV r Cost 

i 

Selling 

Price 

Total 

Cost 

Total 

Revenue 

Marginal 

Cost 

Marginal 

Revenue 

Mono- 

poly 

Profit 

lo 

20/- 

301- 

200/- 

300/- 


_ 

100/- 

II 

19/- 

29/- 

209/- 

3*9/- 

9/- 

19/- 

Iio/- 

12 

i 8 /- 

28/- 

216/- 

336/- 

7/- 

17/- 

120/- 

n 

17/- 

26/- 

221/- 

338/- 

5/- 

2/. 

117/- 


16/- 

24/6 

224/- 

343/- 

3/- 

5/- 

II9/- 

■ 15 . 

13/4 

*3/4 

230/- 

350/- 

6/- 

7h 

120/- 


tsi- 

22/- 

240/- 

358/- 

W/- 

i 

2/. 

112/- 


' .^For a complete analvsis of the influence of selling costs the reader 
(.l!eferre<| to Chamberlm; Theory of Monopoiistic Competition, 
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, Now with an output of 12 units at a selKng price 28/- 
and with an output of 15 units at a selling price 23/4 the 
monopoly profits are equal, but for various reasons it is 
unlikely fai practice that the private monopolist would 
expand his output beyond 12 units. 

In the first place the second maximum is problematical 
from the entrepreneur’s po^t . of view. Again, even 
assuming that he is in a position to estimate the probable 
future relation between the curves of aggregate costs and 
aggregate receipts, he has no motive to expand his output, 
because he will not ultimately increase his net revenue, 
and his next two units will be produced at diminishing 
profit. 

It will be noticed that the- production of the 13th unit 
involves a greater additional cost than the extra revenue 
received. At the 14th unit, this position is reversed; so 
that if production could be forced past the 13th unit it 
would be encouraged to expand. If tjie monopoly were 
publicly owned this would probably happen, because the 
monopolist would be able to confer great benefits on the 
consumer at no sacrifice of revenue. 

This fact has been used by some writers as a strong 
argument in favour of the nationalisation of all monopolies, 
where practicable. 

16. The Control of Monopoly Power 

Schemes for the control of monopolistic power fall into 
two classes — ^schemes of a general nature; and schemes 
designed to evoke the competitive output. 

The most familiar attempt to limit monopolistic power 
is by means of special legislation, anti-combination laws, 
or anti-trust laws as they are called in Amerida. Unfortu- 
nately, experience has taught that such laws can be easily 
evaded. Another difficulty is that if these laws were 
carried to their logical conclusion, large-scale production 
would be greatly restricted. 
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So far as monopoly is due to product differentiation, any 
limitation of unnecessary gr mistaken preferences on the 
part of consumers would tend to limit monopolistic power. 
In many cases a preference for this, or that, brand of a 
commodity is not warranted by the facts, and is due to 
lack of knowledge. The removal of such preferences by 
educational institutions pf various kinds would do much 
to curb the power of certain trading associations. 

The methods of the second class have for their leading 
principle the economic truth that resources wilhbe used to 
their maximum efficiency when the marginal products of 
the factors of production are equal in all lines of production. 
This, as we have already seen, must be the case when 
competition is perfect; but whenever monopoly elements 
are present, this natural distribution of resources is 
impeded. A corrective is possible, however, either in the 
form of taxes and subsidies, or by means of price 
control. 

Suppose, for example, that in industry A, the value of 
the marginal product of a factor of production is greater 
than the value of the marginal product of that factor in 
industry B, by any amount greater than the cost of 
transferring a part of that factor from one industry to the 
other, it is evident that too much of that factor is being 
employed in one industry, and too little in the other. If, 
therefore, a tax were levied on that factor when used in 
industry B, in proportion with the amount of it employed, 
and the proceeds used to subsidise the use of the factor in 
industry A, the employment of that factor would be 
discouraged in one industry, and encouraged in the other. 
This movement of factors of production would affect the 
relative output of products by the two industries. 

The same movement of factors of production could be 
i^ected in a more direct way by fixing maximum prices 
lor products, md minimum prices for the factors of 
|»roduction. If these prices were fixed so as to equalise 
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the value of the marginal products of the factors in all lines 
of production, the competitive output would be evoked. 

Either method would be difficult to apply in practice in 
a comprehensive form, owing to the difficulty of measuring 
accurately the value of the marginal products of all factors 
of production in all industries/ In the transport services, 
some control of prices has been practised since the early 
railway age, but only for the limited purpose of preventing 
the exploitation of certain classes of consumers. 
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CHAPTER XI 

DISTRIBUTION— NATIONAL WEALTH AND 
NATIONAL INCOME 

1, National Wealth 

Before passing to the subject of distribution proper, it is 
necessary to give a brief account of tliat vvhich has to be 
distributed, i.e. national income, which in turn is closely 
connected with national wealth. 

National wealth is far from easy to define with precision: 
it is by no means easy to decide what to include and 
what to omit. It can be defined in a very wide sense so 
as to include all that assists, directly and indirectly, the 
productive capacity of the country. In one sense, of course, 
the character and condition of the people, the geographical 
situation, the natural facilities for trade and commerce 
may be counted legitimately as national wealth. But for 
practical purposes, however, something narrower and more 
definite is necessary; hence the statistician usually defines 
national wealth as the sum total of possessions held by the 
inhabitants of a country, singly and collectively, which can 
be exchanged or transferred. 

Within this category must be included possessions owned 
by the people of the country in foreign lands, and from the 
total thus obtained must be deducted possessions held by 
foreigners in the country in question, and foreign debts. 

It will be noticed that not only are free goods excluded 
from the above definition, but special human abilities— 
the skill and training of particular classes — ^as well. The 
reason for this is that such abilities cannot be exchanged 
or transferred* 
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Logical objections can easily be urged against this, as by 
such ex(;lusion definite national assets are omitted, but 
human capital is not considered national capital, at any 
rate for statistical purposes, though it is certainly a factor 
in individual wealth. 

Gross income from property held overseas (excluding 
shipping and financial services). 


Figures in Millions of Pounds 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

138 

146 

1 

156 

164 

177 


National wealth, then, is not quite the same thing as the 
sum total of individual wealth. In addition to special skill 
and abilities, war loan stock is obviously wealth to the 
individual, but it is certainly not wealth from the point of 
view of the State, for on a debt interest* must be paid, and 
this interest merely represents a transfer of wealth from 
one section of the community to another, 

2 . Measurement of National Wealth 

National wealth, even on the narrow basis defined above, 
is far from easy to measure with any degree of accuracy. 
There are two methods of measurement which can be 
used. We could take a census of all the transferable 
possessions in the country plus the addition and deduction 
noted above, and assign a monetary value to each. This 
is called the inventory method and is used to estimate 
the value of the personal possessions of an individual — ^his 
clothing, furniture, etc. 

The inventory method is in many cases not the most 
convenient one to apply. It is not the methodemployed, for 
exaxiiple, in the valuation of a business. Here, we do not 
take an inventory of the constituent parts of the business-^ 
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buildings, stock, machinery, goodwill— and obtain a total by 
a separate valuation of each item. On the contrary we 
capitalise the estimated profits the business may be 
expected to yield on the average over a term of years ; and 
the same method is usually adopted with respect to the 
valuation of land and buildings, though in the latter case 
allowance must be made for depreciation. This method 
may be distinguished as the capitalisation method. 

The chief statistical data for the measurement of national 
wealth is furnished by the income-tax returns. These fall, 
broadly speaking, within the following categories: {a) 
income from ownership of land and houses; {b) income from 
the occupation of land; (c) income derived from the 
possession of Government securities; {d) income earned in 
business and the professions; (^) and finally, the salaries of 
officials in the employ of the Government and Local 
Municipal and County Authorities. 

In using the data above it is usual for statisticians to 
apply the capitalisation method to incomes from land and 
other real property — ^houses and buildings — and also to the 
profits arising from business and from farming. In the 
case of professional men,^only the capital value of such 
possessions as are necessary to the performance of their 
duties is included; the capitalised value of the income from 
human, that is to say, non-transferable, elements, is excluded. 

The capitalisation method is applied to income from 
foreign securities, including colonial stocks, but not to 
interest on home securities (Government and Local Corpor- 
ation issues). The reason for this exclusion is obvious. 
The capital value of the interest received from home 
Government securities represents a sum that has been 
spent partly on war and partly on the building of Govem- 
i|mt offices^, warships, aircraft, etc. For this reason it is 
customary to apply the inventory method to the valuation 
of Government and Local Corporation property, and to 
treat it as a separate item. 
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Salaries of Government and Corporation officials are 
not capitalised because their services, invaluable as they 
are, do* not represent any real addition to the national 
wealth. 

The imperfections of the statistical method of 
measurement will be seen from the fact that it is possible 
for a real increase of wealth from the national standpoint 
to be neglected. National savings devoted to educational 
purposes are omitted from the balance sheet, but if the same 
savings were applied to the building of working-class 
houses an increase of national wealth would be shown; 
and these instances can be readily multiplied. 

The income-tax returns do not exhaust the national 
assets. The example of Government and Municipal Cor- 
poration property has already been referred to; and among 
other examples of this class may be mentioned such items 
as personal possessions that yield no income, and the 
stocks of commodities held by small shop-keepers below the 
income-tax limit. These assets can bo valued only by the 
inventory method and the data available is far from 
ample. 

There are other difficulties in addition to that of statis- 
tical measurement. Depreciation of means of production 
and other investments must be allowed for, or misleading 
results will follow, but the extent and the value of deprecia- 
tion cannot be measured accurately. Another difficulty is 
that prices change from year to year, so that any compara- 
tive valuation of national wealth depends upon the year 
chosen as the starting point. If prices rise rapidly between 
the two years, the national wealth will appear to be 
increasing even if the output of production is declining. 
Conversely, if prices are falling, and the output of produc- 
tion is rising, the national wealth may appear to be 
declining when the amount of real wealth in the country 
is on the increase. Comparative measurement is also 
rendered difficult by the fact that new forms of wealth are 
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continually coming into being, either in the form of goods 
not produced at all at an earlier date, or in the form of 
new qualities of old goods. 

3 . National Income 

A satisfa(:tory definition of national income presents 
similar ^difficulties to that of national wealth. It might 
appear at first glance that the national income could be 
obtained by the simple process of taking the sum of 
individual incomes. The matter, however, is not quite 
so straightforward as that, for different people attach 
different meanings to the term national income. 

Bowley and Stamp have defined the national income 
as the sum total of wages, salaries, profits, interest, rents of 
lands and buildings, including the case of owner occupiers, 
received within the year. The affinity with the statistical 
definition of national wealth is obvious. Only definite 
monetary payments for goods produced and services 
rendered within the year are recognised. 

This rigid definition may be necessary for statistical 
measurement, but it is far from being a true estimate of 
real services. If I employ someone to decorate my house, 
the payment made is included in the national income, but 
if I perform the same service myself the addition is not 
shown. No account is taken of any gratuitous services, 
however necessary and valuable they may be in themselves. 

Another difficulty in the way of satisfactorily defining 
national income is that the same service may be paid for 
at one time but not at another. Sir Josiah Stamp has 
raised this difficulty in approximatelv the following way. 
Suppose that loo extra women enter industry at a wage 
of say £ioo each per year, then the national income shows an 
addition of £10,000. 

Now suppose that these 100 women are replaced by 
zoo wives; the wives enter industry at a wage of £100 per 
yeat each, while their domestic duties are performed by the 
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100 women formerly employed in industry, and at the same 
salary. Qn this hypothesis the national income will show 
an increase of £20,000, but the total amount of services 
rendered has remained constant. 

Another point that merits attention is that double 
counting may easily occur. A business man wkh an 
income of £1,500 per annum may pay over £150 a year 
to his chauffeur. He is not allowed for purposes of 
income tax to deduct this £150 from his income, although 
it is counted as income by the cha^ffeur. This, however, 
for statistical purposes is quite valid, as a double service 
is performed. 

The position, howeyer, is not the same where taxes are 
laid on one class of people for the purpose of paying pensions 
to another class of people for past services. These sums, as 
before, appear as income in the pockets of both classes 
without any corresponding increase of current services; 
but we shall develop this point a little jnore fully in the 
next section. 


National Income in 1928 and in 1933 
Figures in millions of pounds 


1 

1 

1928 

1933 

Assessable Income 

2317 

1983 

Wages, including Employers' insurance 
pa3rments 1 

1590 

1483 

Incomes below Income-Tax limits 

222 

229 

Government Income, Post Office, etc. . . 

23 

19 

Gross Income 

4152 

3714 

Due to foreigners residing here . . 


25 

Internal National Debt Interest . . 

212 

Total Deduction 

_ _ 

303 

237 

Net Indome 

3849 

3477 
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4, Measurement of National Income 

By far the most definite data for the measurement of 
national income are again the income-tax returns. From 
a careful analysis of these returns we can obtain the total 
incomes of individuals, companies and corporations that 
pay income tax. From the total thus obtained it is 
necessary to make additions to cover evasions of the tax, 
and the deductions necessary to transform legal into 
commercial profits. 

Two numerous classes not included in the above returns 
are non-wage earners with incomes below the statutory 
limit and wage earners in a similar position.^ 

The method adopted with respect to the first of these 
groups is to divide the individuals concerned into occupation 
groups and to assume for each group an average income 
within the limits of statistical probable error.* The incomes 
of teachers, Government and railway servants, bank 
clerks, and members of the Army and Navy can be 
calculated thus with a high degree of accuracy. The 
incomes of small farmers are taken as a percentage of 
the rental of their farms; while the incomes of shop 
assistants can be deduded from representative samples 
obtained from special inquiries.® 

An additional allowance must be added to these totals to 
allow for income from property and other investments held 
by this class. 

Information respecting the incomes of manual wage 
earners and domestic servants is much more difficult to 
obtain. The main source of information is still the Board 

^ The lowering of the exemption limit in 1931 has considerably 
reduced the numbers of these classes, though the reduction may 
not be permanent. , 

* For illustrations of the application of statistical method to these 

g rbblefus aee the ii^orks of Bowley; and Jones: A First Course in 
iatistics. 

* For examples of such inquiries, and the methods of deducing 
the whole from a sample, see the works of Dr. Bowley and Jones. 
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of Trade inquiry into wages made in 1906. These wage 
rates cap be corrected statisticaDy by various devices 
and from information collected from different sources, so 
as to allow for subsequent changes. The numbers in each 
occupation can be obtained from the last census, and by 
the simple process of multiplication the sum total of wage 
earners* income can be extracted. 

From the total of the income obtained by the above 
methods, additions and deductions may have to be made 
if the estimate is compiled for particular purposes. Part 
of the above income may accrue to persons resident abroad; 
on the other hand certain persons resident in this country 
may be in receipt of income derived from investments over- 
seas and not included in the above total. It should also 
be noticed that the total of individual income is not the 
same as the total corporate income, as the latter includes 
undistributed profits. 

A final point that must receive attention is what Bowley 
and Stamp call the social income, which they define as the 
total of individual and collective incomes, less incomes 
received by compulsory deductions from other incomes in 
return for past services not rendered during the current year. 

The payment of interest on the National Debt is a t3rpical 
case in point. Sums paid in income tax are not excluded 
from income; hence if we add up the total incomes of all 
individual taxpayers we shall include the interest on the 
National Debt twice, one before the Government collects 
the tax, and again when it has been paid over to the 
stockholders. • 

Instances of this kind are different in nature from the 
case of the business man and his chauffeur, so that in 
estimating the amount of the real social income, cases of 
mere redistribution of income must be omitted. If we do 
not ^o this we shall appear to grow richer with every 
increase of our National Debt, which is an obvious 
absurditv. 
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Another example of possible double counting is that of 
old age and war pensions. These are not payipents for 
current services, but if we attempt to obtain the total of 
all individual incomes they must be included. In order, 
therefore, to arrive at the net social income, these cases 
must be deducted for the reason given above. 

Lack of space has prevented more than a brief summary 
of these important but highly complex questions. If 
national wealth and income are to be measured arithmeti- 
cally, they must be defined on a basis that is not wholly 
satisfactory. 

References. Bowley : Measurement of Social Phenomena, 
Bowley and Stamp: The National Income. 
Carr -Saunders and Jones: Social Structure 
of England and Wales. 



CHAPTER XII 
RENT OF LAND 
1. Meaning of Distribution 

In the next four chapters we shall examine what is 
usually known as the problems of distribution, that is. 
the division of the product of co-operative industry into 
rent of land, wages of labour, interest on capital, and 
profits. Indirectly, we have been considering these topics 
all along, because distribution takes place concurrently with 
production. In the next few chapters, however, we shall 
examine these questions more specifically and in some 
detail. - 

Distribution has really two aspects, functional and 
personal. The former is concerned with the division of the 
product of industry between the categories mentioned 
above; the latter with the division between actual persons. 
These two aspects are not quite identical, because any 
person may receive income from more than one source; 
for our present purpose, however, of explaining the nature 
of the forces that determine these incomes, the distinction 
makes little difference, because any personal income is 
simply the sum of various functional incomes. 

It follows, therefore, that distribution is really the 
payments for the hire of factors of production, and that, in 
consequence, distribution cannot be considered apart from 
production. Further, most modem economists agree that 
the prices paid for these factors are only particular aspects 
of the general law of pricing. In a state of equilibrium 
each factor is rewarded according to its marginal produc- 
tivity. It should be noticed, however, that the term 
productivity can be interpreted in two ways, physical 
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productivity and value productivity, but in an exchange 
society, it is value productivity with which the producer is 
mainly concerned. 

In a primitive society where production is for direct use, 
ph 3 ^ical and value productivity tend to coincide, for as 
soon e? physical productivity began to exceed value 
productivity, the producer would direct part of his resources 
into some other channel. But in a specialised industrial 
society the case is different: physical and value produc- 
tivities tend to move in opposite directions. It is value 
productivity that has economic* significance for the 
individual. 

2. Distribution Regulated Automatically 

The National Dividend in any given year is the sum of 
all the different kinds of wealth produced by the agents of 
production in that year. This is divided among individuals 
as personal incomes: the miner, the manufacturer, or the 
statesman receives a money income which gives control over 
a certain share in the dividend. If all incomes were equal, 
the quotient obtained by^ dividing the dividend by the 
population would give the share of each person. 

Incomes are not equal; the laws which govern income 
are so complicated that Economics does not attempt to 
solve the problem directly; it is easier to find the share 
allotted to the agents of production or, when dealing with 
a particular business, to the factors of production. A 
man's income may be derived from the payments he receives 
as owner of more than one factor: he may receive 
interest on money invested in the bank, rent for agricul- 
tural land he owns, profits in a business or shop which he 
owns and manages, and perhaps wages for spare-time work 
for an employer. Many incomes are thus composite, 
though others represent payment made to a person as 
owner or supplier of a single factor. When Economics 
has worked out an analysis on the basis of the reward to 
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factors of production, the more complicated problems of 
Distribution may be attempted. 

Distribution is not carried out according to a con- 
certed scheme: to a large extent it occurs naturally and 
automatically through the working of individual self- 
interest, though the State or private individuals may alter 
it to some extent. Value is the regulator. If each 
individual consumed the goods he produced, there would 
be no exchange, and thus no distribution, for each man’s 
income would consist of those things he himself made or 
appropriated. In modern economy the wealth which a 
man controls is measured by his money income, and this is 
determined by the goods and services he gives out in the 
particular period. The amount of money he receives for 
his output will be roughly equal to the exchange value of 
the output, and the amount of goods he receives for the 
money income is similarly determined by exchange value; 
the money serves merely as an intermediary; the essence of 
the question is the exchange of the goods which a man has 
produced and does not personally need for other goods he 
requires; in a state of barter, exchange value would still be 
the regulator. Thus, if adjustment is perfect, the number 
and value of the goods a man obtains is determined by 
' the number and value of the goods he produces. 

3. Land Bent. Ricardo’s Theory 

Before expounding the Ricardian theory of land rent it 
may be*necessary to remind the reader that the term rent 
can be used in several rather different senses. The hire 
price of any durable good — ^a house, or a piece of land — ^is 
termed its rent. The term rent may be also legitimately 
extended to the hire price of a machine, if no provision is 
made in the price for the repayment of capital, and where 
compedtion is free, and supply is equal to normal demand^ 
these rents are necessary, or marginal payments. 
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But the term rent can be used in the sense of a surplus 
above costs, due either to the bounty of nature, ^or to the 
scarcity of a factor of production, and unless the distinction 
between rent as a marginal and necessary payment, and 
rent as a surplus above costs, is kept in mind, some confusion 
will result. 

Modern ideas on land rent may be best approached through 
a study of the theory of Ricardo, who argued that rent is the 
reward paid for the use of the services of nature; unless 
expressly stated, this use of the term and not the common 
use must be understood. The ground has been cleared in 
the chapter on Land. The Ricardian theory of economic 
rent is there shown to be the surplus product raised on a 
given tract, in relation to land which only just repays 
cultivation; it thus assumes the existence of land which 
yields no surplus rent. Customary rent is rarely a pure rent : 
economic forces work slowly in agriculture, and exchange 
value is not the only cause which controls customary rents; 
they may be affected by ignorance, by philanthropy, by 
inertia, or else long leases may prevent customary rents from 
following fluctuations in value. Again, farmers' rent 
usually includes a payment for capital in some form, or 
for supervision and advice given by the owner. These 
facts sufficiently explain the great divergence of actual ^ 
from economic rents. 

" Rent is that portion of the produce of the earth which 
is paid to the landlord for the use of the original and 
indestructible powers of the soil. It is often, however, 
confounded with the interest and profit of capital, and, in 
popular langui^e, the term is applied to whatever is 
annually paid by a farmer to his landlord " (Ricardo). 

‘iVV / 

; Briefly, Ricardo's theory may be expressed as follows:-— 
0 > Suppose a landlord owns much land of varying fertilil^, 
jdl of it situated to equal advantage. Suppose a tenanted 
.illUs good land which produces too quarters of com, while 
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B on a piece of poor land of equal area finds it only just 
worth \^ile to apply the same amount of capital and 
labour, thus raising 20 quarters of corn. B would be as 
well off if he took over A's land and paid 80 quarters for 
its use. Thus the landlord can force A to pay nearly 80 
quarters as payment for the use of his land: if he refuses, 
he can dismiss him and allow B to farm the land; B will 
be prepared to pay this amount. If there are many farmers 
on the various tracts belonging to the landlord, those who 
till the fertile tracts can obtain no permanent advantage; 
farmers on poorer lands will offer to pay for the use of better 
land. If at any time one farmer is obtaining more net 
produce (after paying rent) than another farmer of equal 
ability applying the same amount of labour and capital, 
the landlord can squeeze more rent out of the first farmer, 
provided that the second is willing to continue working 
for his present net remuneration. 

There will thus be a tendency 'to fix the rents of the 
various tracts at a level such that a farmer will obtain the 
same net remuneration on whichever land he works. If 
agricultural labour and capital were perfectly fluid, if self- 
interest were dominant, and if tenancy were terminable at 
will, actual rents would be fixed in this way; even as it is, 
actual rents tend, however roughly, to mirror the differences 
in fertility; a farmer will pay a high rent for good land as 
willingly as pay a high price for the best plough or the most 
highly-skilled labour. 

It was necessary to Ricardo's theory that the term 

fertility " be used in a wide and rather vague sense; the 
question of situation has been already discussed, but there 
are other complications. Fanners differ in ability and 
industry; further, their methods vary. A farmer who 
relied mainly on human labour would not {dace the same 
relative valuation on two farms as would another who made 
full use of labour-saving devices. Fertility also is relative 
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to the crop desired; soil suitable for wheat growing might 
not possess the same superiority for fruit. • 

Ricardo's theory assumes that no-rent land exists, Le, 
that some land will only just repay cultivation, leaving 
no surplus for the landlord, and this part of his theory has 
been criticised a little unjustly. In the ordinary sense of 
hire price there may not be in this country any absolutely 
no-rent land, but there is plenty of land that can be let 
only at a nominal rent. In any case Ricardo was talking 
about land that only yielded sufficient produce to pay the 
necessary costs of production, including the minimum hire 
price which the farmer must pay for the land. Such land 
yielded no true economic rent ; hence the term no-rent land. 

In order to calculate the rent on a given piece of land, 
it is not necessary actually to find the no-rent land; if the 
land in question has been cultivated up to the margin of 
culti\'ation, the marginal return will be the same as that 
on the no-rent land. Suppose a farmer obtains a return 
of 20 units of corn to a dose of capital and labour on a 
bad tract, and that this just recompenses him; this will 
be the no-rent land. On better land, the return may be 
100 units; 8o units ofd:his (or more probably its money 
value) will be given up as rent, and it will pay the farmer 
to continue production until the working of diminishing 
return has pulled down the marginal output to 20 units. 
The total expenses on a piece of land are found by 
multiplying the number of doses applied by the marginal 
return; as no rent is yielded at the margin, this return is the 
same as the expense of applying each dose; these expenses 
are presumed to include normal remuneration for the 
work of the farmer. The total receipts will be the sum of a 
fiumbe^ of gradually decreasing quantities (units of com), 
ranging from loo to 20. The excess of the receipts over the 
expenses gives the rent the landlord can demand; the 
farmer would still work the land to the same limit were 
this rent obtained, for he has shown himself willing to work 
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for the remuneration he receives at the margin; if satisfied 
by the Tiaturn to the last dose, he will, if necessary, work 
throughout at the same rate. 

This may be summarised as follows: — 

Return to dose on marginal land . . 20 units. 

Return to marginal dose on good land 20 „ 

Return to given dose on good land . . 100 „ 

Surplus obtained for given dose . . 80 „ 

It is supposed that only one dose is applied to the 
marginal land. 

Taking a dose of capital and labour to include actual 
expenses, and also normal remuneration to the farmer, the 
table may be rewritten: — 

Net return to dose on marginal land . . 0 units. 

„ „ „ marginal dose on good land o „ 

«i fi given dose on good land * . . 80 „ 

Surplus obtained for given dose • . , . 80 „ 

Fundamentally, all that the Ricardian theory of rent 
amounts to is the truism that the better article will always 
command the higher price. A more fertile acre will be 
worth more than a less fertile one simply because they are 
different things. The same truism applies to wages. 

Wicksteed is very severe on Ricardo, but the belief that 
a special theory of land rent is unnecessary is held by 
economists who hold the English Classical School in great 
respect. Wicksell points out (Lectures on Political Economy, 
page 132) that rent and wages are almost parallel cases. 
Neglecting the question of capital for the present, nearly 
every form of production requires the services of both land 
and labour. The total contribution of either factor cannot 
be^neiasured, because neither can be wholly dispensed with, 
but, as has already been pointed out in the general discussion 
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of margins, at the margin of cultivation, land and labour 
can replace each other. Only marginal land and labour 
can be said to function independently, and the contributions 
of these units to the total product determine not.only their 
reward, but rent and wages in general. 

Modem Theory of Bent 

In the above exposition of Ricardo's theory, two facts 
stand out prominently: (i) rent appears as a differential 
quantity arising out of the differences in the fertility of 
land, including under that heading the advantages of 
position; (ii) the starting point is a no-rent margin. 
Ricardo might object with some show of justice that 
certain of his statements have been misinterpreted and 
exaggerated in the work of his successors. Still, the 
above two points have been usually associated with his 
theory during the nineteenth century. 

Now the ultimate nature of rent is easily seen from the 
following simple illustration. 

Suppose that the soil of England were of uniform quality; 
it does not matter in the least for our purpose whether 
the quality of the soil is good, bad, or indifferent, so long 
as it is uniform. 

Let us suppose, further, that the geographical configura- 
tion of the land and the distribution of the population is 
such that ho part of the country has any specisil advantages 
of .position, and that imports of foreign com are impossible. 
Under such assumptions, and, for the sake of greater 
simplicity, the additional assumptions that com only is 
grown in England, and that the land is cultivated by the 
bwners of the soil, although it is quite irrelevant to the 
tegument who owns the land, so long as competition is 
j^oi^bie, how would rent arise ? 

Now it is self-evident, on reflection, that until each acre 
M land was worked up to its optimum capacity, no question 

rent could possibly arise, because, imtil that point was 
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reached, the supply of com would be alwa)^ adequate to 
the demand, unless every landowner acted in combination, 
a contingency which is extremely unlikely. Let us suppose, 
however, that an attempt were made by some combination 
of landowners to artificially restrict the supply of products 
in order to gain a surplus above expenses of production 
through a rise in price. What would happen ? Clearly 
some land would have to go out of cultivation, or the whole 
land controlled by the combination would have to be 
worked less intensively. 

But so long as any competition existed at all, the higher 
price of corn due to the reduced supply would prove too 
strong an inducement for the owners of the unused land, 
or for some of those who had reduced the intensity of 
their cultivation, not to compete in the supply. The final 
result would be that the supply would return to its former 
level, and the temporary rent would disappear. 

Rent, then, can only exist as a permanent phenomenon 
when the demand for a particular crop Is greater than the 
available supply, assuming, as we have done, that imports 
axe impK)ssible. In such a case, if the population continued 
to increase in a greater ratio than the effects of technical 
progress on supplies, it is likely that rent would gradually * 
rise until it had absorbed aU the surplus in excess of the 
minimum wages of subsistence and the minimum of 
payments necessary to call into being other productive 
means and efforts, if the social system remained constant. 

Up to this point, in a certain sense, we have not greatly 
diverged from Ricardo, except at one point. Ricardo 
stressed the importance of the relative scarcity of good land, 
but, as we have shown above, the essential factor in rent is 
the relative scarcity of the product, and it is a matter of 
indifference to the general principle whether the land is 
uniformly good, uniformly bad, or gradable^ 

!pie existence of less fertile lands has only a secondary 
^tect on rent. If in our illustration we had assumed all 
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the soil of England to have been of a uniformly inferior 
quality, rent would have emerged sooner for th^e simple 
and sufficient reason that the supply of the product would 
have been naturally smaller. 

Where land is far from uniform in quality the effect of 
the presence of inferior lands can be considered from two 
hypothetical points of view. Viewed from one angle, we 
can say that the existence of inferior lands tends to 
increase the amount of rent because the supply of the 
product is less than it would have been had all the 
land been of the best quality. On the other hand, we can 
say logically that, if the inferior lands were not used, and 
production were confined to the fertile lands, rent would 
be greater than if use had been made of these poorer soils, 
because they add something to the supply. In a certain 
sense, then, the presence of inferior lands tends to act as a 
brake on the rise of rent. 

This may appear a little fanciful to the reader, but we 
have extended thfe argument thus far to emphasise the 
fundamental fact that land rent is primarily a function of 
the supply of the products of land; the fertility of the soil 
enters •the question in a secondary sense only. And the 
matter is not one of mere " logic-chopping " only, as might 
appear from a superficial glance. So long as it was thought 
that rent was due solely to the natural differences in the 
fertility of soils, it was easy to believe that land rent was a 
, special phenomenon and in some way different from the 
rewards earned by the other factors of production. Once, 
however, it is grasped that land rent is simply due to a 
relative scarcity of products, all reason for placing it in a 
special category disappears. 

The economic significance of the difference between rich 
and poor land is that a given crop can be raised at less 
cost of capital and labour on rich than on poor land. 
When the demand price for com is low, only the best land 
will be worked. As the demand price for any specific 
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product rises because of its growing relative scarcity, rent 
will tend to increase; but when the demand price has 
reached a certain height it becomes profitable to cultivate 
inferior soils, the products of which compete on the market 
with those of the better lands, and in this way the rise in 
prices and rents is checked. 

This way of looking at the significance of inferior lands, 
so diametrically opposite to that of the Ricardian school, 
follows naturally from the fact that modern theory attacks 
the problem from a diiferent starting-point, that is to say, 
from the relative scarcity of the .products independently of 
any peculiarity inherent in the land itself. 

5. Diminishing Returns and Land Rent 

The relation between diminishing returns and rent should 
be clear from what has been said in the previous section. 
If England were a closed country with a growing population, 
and all its soil of even the highest grade of fertility, beyond 
a certain point, further intensive cultivation would 
yield less than a proportional increase in the output of 
products. A relative scarcity of products would begin and 
their demand price would rise above their cost of produc- 
tion. The tendency of all land to diminishing returns 
places a natural limit on the supply of products and causes 
rent. This tendency is disguised, and to some extent 
offset when the products of land can be imported from all 
over the world, but the general principle remains intact. 
If we grasp clearly that a relative scarcity of products will 
cause their price to rise above their costs of production, it 
is easily seen that the rent principle extends to all forms of 
production. Rent is not peculiar to land. 

6. The Rent Margin 

Whether from the point of view of a specific crop, say, 
com, there is a perfectly rentless margin or not, has long 
been a disputed question. In a fully developed country 
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tjiere is probably no land that cannot be put to some 
profitable use, but in the case of a particular crop, say com, 
it is highly probable that in every country there* is some 
rentless land under normal conditions. This qualification 
is necessary, because, as we have noted elsewhere, the margin 
is not a fixed and independent point. It rises and faUs with 
changes in demand price in relation to changes in the degrees 
of scarcity of the product. 

In any case, however, the margin is the addition or 
subtraction of an incifement to, or from, the existing supply 
of units qualitatively equal and interchangeable. Ricardo's 
margin, on the other hand, was the lowest grade of land in 
use, and rent was measured from this point. 

But, as we have noted elsewhere, this is not an ultimate 
explanation of the margin. It is true that during both the 
French Revolution, and the recent world War, land was 
cultivated that would not normally have been used in 
the production of corn, and in consequence, when prices 
returned to the normal, this land was driven out of the 
corn supply. This, however, is a purely accidental circum- 
stance, and not a universally necessary fact. All land has 
alternative uses, and wljere any relative scarcity of land 
exists, when com prices fall below a certain point it becomes 
more profitable to put portions of a land area to one of 
these alternative uses. The number of these alternative 
uses for land is very large. In addition to the large variety 
of crops and pastures, land can be used for afiorestation, 
for game preserves, and it can be enclosed as parks around 
country residences. 

Now it does not follow that, when it is necessary to 
decrease the corn supply, the poorest land from this 
J>oint of view will be the first to embrace an alternative 
use. It may so happeh in numerous cases, but it cannot 
be laid down as a universal principle. It is just as likely 
land high up in the scale of fertility may liable to talm 
l^Vantag^ of some alternative employment before the land 
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that is j ust worth while cultivating for com can do so. This 
possibility was noted in our discussion over the marginal 
firm, and, while land and the business unit are scarcely 
identical in capacity for taking advantage of alternative 
openings, the same principle holds good to some extent. 
The theory of a no-rent margin, and a series of differencial 
rents erected upon it, while true in particular cases, is a 
partial, not an ultimate, explanation, and does not reach 
the foundation of the problem. 

This is not to deny that differential rents do exist. In 
every phase of life the better article or service will command 
a higher price as compared with an inferior one; differential 
payments are not peculiar to land; but they do not explain 
the ultimate nature of rent, or the margin. The ultimate 
nature of the margin is not qualitative but quantitative, a 
function of the changes in the relative scarcity of the supply. 
The .ultimate nature of rent is not differential payments, 
but high prices due to the scarcity of the supply of products 
of land relative to the demand. In 'other words the 
differential principle only explains why one acre of land 
commands a higher rent than a less- fertile one; it does 
not explain the phenomenon of rent. 

Many of the misconceptions which have grown up around 
the problem of land rent have been caused by the traditional 
diagrammatic representation. The same diagram serves 
to illustrate rent due to intensive cultivation, and rent due 
to extensive cultivation. Consider the latter aspect first. 

Units of land are arranged in order of descending 
fertility along the axis of X. i4 is a unit of land of the highest 
fertility; Z is an equal unit of land of such low efficiency 
that the crop just repays the expenses of cultivation and 
leaves no surplus for rent. The area between the curve 
and the line a b thus appears to measure a surplus which 
is not exhausted by the marginal pa 3 mients made to all the 
fac^prs required to produce the" product. But when we 
arrange units of land in a descending order like this, we 
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are comparing totally different things, and to assert that 
A will command a price three times as high as ^ because 
it is three times as productive is to state an obvious truism 
in no way peculiar to land. It is necessary to bring 
forward this point because the apparent surplus over the 
Ricardian margin has appeared to many people inconsistent 
with the marginal theory of distribution; for if a surplus 
exists when the factors have been marginally remunerated, 
then, clearly, marginal distribution breaks down. 


Y 



If, however, the units of land .4 .... z are dissimilar 
things there seems no theoretical reason why we should not 
regard each of them as marginal to their own particular 
class. In that case the supposed surplus disappears. 

Now let us consider the diagram as an illustration of rent 
arising from intensive cultivation of a given area of land. 
This time A Z measured along the X axis represent 
increments of labour applied to a constant of land. Under 
the term labour is included all the instruments necessary 
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to raise the crop, except land. The rates of increase to the 
crop, as each additional increment of labour is applied to 
the land, are measured along the axis Y and are bounded 
by the curve. 

Once again, rent appears as a mixtilinear area between 
the curve and the line a h and wages or costs as the 
rectangular area ah c 0, but this time it should be noticed 
that this is simply because we have taken land to be a 
constant, and wages to be a variable, factor. Tliis, however, 
is a purely arbitrary arrangement. Had we shown on the 
diagram a variable quantity of land applied to a constant 
of labour, the divisions of the diagram would have been 
reversed, rent appearing as a rectangular area. 

It is very necessary to grasp this important point very 
clearly, because it follows that if the rewards to land and 
labour (including capital) can be represented at will by 
either a curved or a rectangular diagram, then it is clear 
that, as a distributive share, the two are the same quantity 
and can be determined marginally in the sense in which 
the term margin has been used throughout this book, that 
is to say, as a slight increase or decrease in the number of 
qualitatively equal units considered in reference to the 
whole supply. 

The reader may now perceive that this point has been 
laboured so frequently because it is necessary to a 
marginal theory of distribution. The fact that the 
mixtilinear area can be reduced to a rectangle means 
that marginal payments exhaust the product in the 
equilibrium state, and, under such conditions, that it is 
more theoretically correct to regard the curved portion 
of the diagram as a marginal payment than as a surplus.^ 

' The theorem is rigidly true only when competition is perfect, 
and when each competitor operates on only a small part of the 
market. Under actual dynamic conditions, certain people succeed 
in appropriating a greater distributive share of the product than 
theiif marginal efficiency justifies. We shall return to this point 
again in the chapter on Profits. 
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The reader may find several points of difiiculty here, 
because this matter can be approached from different points 
of view. The argument that the rent of marginal land is 
governed by alternative uses assumes that there are no 
unused reserves of land. In a fully settled country such 
as England, this is roughly true, but the case is not quite 
the same in sparsely-populated countries. Where the land 
supply is in superabundance, the amount required for any 
particular use can be increased without encroaching on 
any existing use. 

In such cases the marginal land is probably no-rent land. 
Another point to notice is that in sparsely-peopled countries 
the bulk of the land tends to be used for the production of 
one crop only; where this is the case it is reasonable to 
suppose that the marginal land is the least efficient and 
that it is the last to come in and the first to leave the supply 
with changes in price. Under these conditions land is 
what Wieser calls a specific means of production and 
distinct from cosf means which can be used iii a large 
range of alternative lines of production. Wieser argues 
that specific and cost means are remunerated on different 
principles, and that specific means take the surplus left 
when the cost means have been paid. He thus looks at 
the matter from much the same standpoint as Ricardo. 

In Ricardo's time land was the most striking specific 
good; indeed it has often been objected that Ricardo's 
theory was not so much a theory of agricultural land rent 
in general as a theory of corn rent; but it is dear that in a 
country like England land has lost its specific character to 
a great extent, and although it may be more specific than 
capital and labour the difference is not sufficiently great 
tp justify a special theory of rent. 

In the very long run, land in countries which at the 
present time are very thinly settled and which has a 
,^^h!y specific character must tend to approach tl^e 
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condition of land in England, so that rent everywhere 
becomes Jess a surplus and more a. necessary pa3nnent to 
keep a piece of land in a certain supply, 

7. Land Bent and Price 

Whether rent is a cause of price or price a cause of rent 
is an old and vexed controversy. It was necessary to the 
Ricardian labour theory that rent should be an effect, not 
a cause, of price, for if elements other than labour costs 
entered into prices, a pure labour theory of values was 
logically impossible ; and on the Ricardian conception of the 
margin this view of rent was not difficult to prove. 

Starting from the theory of a no-rent margin at which 
the selling price of the product was just sufficient to 
remunerate the capital and labour employed on it at current 
rates, and also from the fact that in a competitive society 
there can be only one price for the same commodity on 
the same market at any one time, the rest was easy. The 
marginal product was just sufficient to equilibrate demand 
and supply; hence the supply price of the marginal unit 
fixed the unit supply price of the whole stock offered on 
the market. Rent, being a differential payment due to the 
lower expenses of producing a unit of output on lands above 
the margin, could exert no determining effect on prices. The 
supply price was fixed at the margin of cultivation, but this 
point was no-rent land; hence rent was excluded from 
the causes determining prices. The way to a pure labour 
theory of value was thus opened. 

Now it is true that the differential aspect of rent is not 
a cause of price. If land A obtains a higher rent than 
land B because it renders a more valuable service, this 
differential pa3mient has no effect on price. As a matter 
of fact, in this case we are really considering two dissimilar 
thiiS^s. Tlie imsatisfactory nature of the differential 
principle as an ultimate explanation of rent is apparent 
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from the fact that, by a suitable modihcation of the diagram 
and the argument, it can be proved that wa^s ai^d interest 
do not enter price.^ 

The weakness in the proposition is that the differential 
and no-rent margin theories are only partial explanations. 
As we have already noticed, in a civilised and developed 
community, aU land has alternative uses, and when land 
is relatively scarce, or, more accurately, when the products 
of land are relatively scarce, the influence of these alternative 
uses cannot be neglected. If the demand for corn, for 
example, is such that it necessitates bringing into the com 
supply land that has been previously devoted to some 
other purpose, the loss of this alternative use must be 
paid for, and this scarcity rent does affect price. 

Land may be no-rent land from the point of view of the 
production of corn, but if it were not used for producing 
com it would be applied to the production of some other 
crop, or to pasture, afforestation, game preserving, etc.; 
hence to bring it into, and to retain it in, the corn supply, 
a rent at least equal to the most valuable of these alternative 
uses must be paid for it. If for any reason the value of 
this foregone use rises, so must the scarcity rent necessary 
to retain the land in question in the com supply, if the 
conditions of supply and demand for that commodity 
remain constant. That the rents paid for the loss of these 
foregone alternatives are price-determining is self-evident 
because if all other alternative uses of land were eliminated, 
marginal land would be less expensive to hire. This 
marginal land, as we have already seen, is not necessarily 
low-grade land; it is easily possible to conceive of circum- 
stances in which land, which is better land for wheat 
growing than the poorest land originally in the wheat 
supply, is attracted away from the production of, say, 
sugar beet or barley, and drawn into the wheat supply. 

^ An example will be found worked out in Hobson : Economics of 
pUtHbtUion, 
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But there is another way of approaching the problem. 
All pricey are determined by the scarcity of the products 
in relation to the demand for them. From the point of 
viewof the. entrepreneur, the rent that he pays for his land 
is part of his expenses of production. It follows, therefore, 
that his rent, whatever the elements of its composition, will 
decide both the quantity of land that he hires and the uses 
to which it will be put. If he uses it for one purpose the 
supply of another product is necessarily depleted; but the 
relative scarcity of the supply affects price; therefore as the 
rent paid has an influence on the supply, rent must exercise 
some indirect influence on price. 

Incidentally it should be noticed that if the hire price 
of land is dear because of the high relative scarcity of land, 
marginal substitution will be encouraged, but to what extent 
this will take place wiU depend on the relative scarcity of 
these other factors. If the supply of these factors is very 
elastic a high degree of substitution will take place. 

It should, however, be carefully noted that the argument 
above that rent is a cause of price relates to immediate 
facts only. Davenport rightly points out that in the last 
analysis, rent is neither price determined nor price 
determining. Both price and rent are governed by the 
relative scarcity of the products of land, and vary with 
changes in that relative scarcity. When we say that the 
price of a certain product is high because it is grown on 
land that yields a high rent because it is demanded for 
alternative uses, our statement really means that prices 
would be lower if land were less relatively scarce, as in that 
case the supply of one crop could be increased without 
restricting that of another. 

It is sometimes argued that the remission of rents by 
the landlords would not affect prices, the argument being 
supported, of course, by the theory of Ricardo. But in this 
case# the rent is not annihilated, it is merely transferred to 
the farmers. Of course, if no one consented to receive rent 
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at all, agricultural products could be sold more cheaply, 
but so could any other commodity if the producers refused 
to accept profits. 

To put the matter in this way, however, is to overlook 
the signihcance of the pricing process. The prices of any 
commodity and, more ultimately, the prices of the factors 
by which the commodity is produced are what they are 
according to the relative scarcity of the factors in question. 
Even in a socialist state, unless the factors were directly 
rationed, rent would be necessary as a means of restricting 
land to the uses most socially necessary. For in any 
society where freedom of choice is allowed, rent decides 
how a piece of land shall be used just as the use of any 
other productive factor is fixed by its pj ice. Any landlord 
can put his land to one of several alternative uses. If he 
allows it to be used for one purpose it is lost to another. 
It is sometimes said, therefore, that rent is a compensation 
to the landlord for real costs incurred by him. 

Opinions still differ on the subject of rent and price, and 
some economists prefer to regard rent as the price deter- 
mined return to a specific factor fixed in supply. In most 
cases, however, in the^long run, land tends to lose its 
specific character and to become what Wieser calls a cost 
means of production. If we look on the surface only, and 
without probing too deeply, we may say where land is 
demanded for one purpose only that rent is price determined, 
and where alternative uses compete for a supply of land 
that, indirectly, rent affects price because the fact that it 
i)(Uist be paid tends to affect the supply of particular 
’ products. 

8. The Effects of Land Improvements on Agricultural 
Bents 

; On the Ricardian rent theory it would appear that 
Improvements confined to the richer soils would increasse 
rents by widening the differential advantages of the good 
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lands over the worst soils in cultivation, and that, 
conversely, improvements confined to marginal lands 
wotdd diminish rents. 

Now it is perfectly true that on the first hypothesis the 
richer lands would yield relatively more rent in comparison 
with the " so-called " marginal lands, because they would 
have become relatively more productive. But if we take 
rent as a whole, it is clear that improvements which make 
any grade of land more productive, must, by reducing the 
relative scarcity of the products, diminish rent. Prices 
would fall, and so would rent’s, whether considered as 
price-determining or price-determined. From the point of 
view that rents are high because prices are high, a fall in 
price must involve a fall in rent. On the other hand, from 
the point of view that prices are high because rents are 
high, the faU in price could be explained as due to the fact 
that the greater productivity of the land had lessened its 
relative scarcity, and in turn its rent. 

Improvements to either rich or poor soils would have the 
same significance for rent, though not necessarily in the 
same proportion, as the effects on productivity of the land 
would be probably greater in the one case than in the other. 

9. Urban Ground Bents 

So far, we have considered rent in relation to agricultural 
land only, but the phenomenon exists also with respect 
to urban building sites and premises. It has been shown 
that situation may be as important as simple fertility in 
respect to differential rents, and that the same laws of 
rent hold for situation as for fertility. In the case of 
business premises, situation is the most important direct 
factor, while fertility has an indirect influence. Consider 
a growing town. A business requires a little land for 
buildings, etc. This land, if cheapness is essential, must be 
agrittultural or pastoral. A plot of land may have certain 
situational advantages, e,g. nearness to a station. If there 
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is keen competition for it, the rent obtained will be much 
higher than it is for a plot which is just worth using, i.e, 
a differential rent will appear. When a number of premises 
are built there will be a marginal ground site, bearing no 
differential rent; it will, however, bear a scarcity rent, not 
less than the best rent otherwise obtainable. If there is 
abundant land of the kind required in the right situation, 
the marginal ground site may be obtained for a little 
over agricultural rent; if even the least favourable ground 
sites are small in number a high scarcity rent will be 
exacted. 

Some firms obtain land very cheaply alongside railway 
main lines: the situation may be excellent, but there is 
so much agricultural land along main lines that the 
competition of landlords sends down the rent to the 
agricultural value. In a London suburb, however, there 
is little land available for agriculture, and what there is 
obtains a high situational differential rent: thus the 
marginal ground site obtains a high scarcity rent. 

In the above instances the differential aspect of rent is 
specially prominent. Where the amount of land required 
for building is small relative to the area of a district, the 
differential rent exacted^ for building sites is very high 
compared with the rent paid for agricultural land, simply 
because the service rendered by a small area in the one 
case is much more valuable than in the other. 

If we regard the whole of a district as in the potential 
building supply, we can classify the land inconveniently 
situated for building purposes as marginal land, as is often 
done. In such a case, as the agricultural site value is 
negligible in comparison with that of building plots, we 
might regard the agricultural use as a no-rent margin, and 
the building site values as a pure differential rent. This is 
scarcely legitimate, however, as neither agriculture nor 
building premises can be accurately described as competing 
alternative uses for the land. Again, use is made of that 
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misleading notion of the nature of the margin that has been 
repeatedly^ condemned. 

The problems of ground rent become more important as 
we approach the centre of a large town. There, both the 
absolute and relative scarcity of ground space is beyond 
dispute, and also the effect of alternative uses is most 
clearly seen. 

Ground rents in the city of London and in some of the 
fashionable shopping thoroughfares are almost infinitely 
high compared with what they would have been had these 
sites still been used for agricultural products. Land that 
two centuries ago was given over to pasture or the plough 
has had built upon it, in succession, dwelling-houses, shops, 
blocks of offices or fashionable stores, and with each suc- 
cessive use the ground rent has increased progressively. 

Now we could, of course, regard each successive advance 
of rent as differential payment for a higher over a lower 
use, or, to make the instances co-exist in time, we could 
say that the excess site rent charged for a fashionable shop 
or hotel, over that commanded by the same superficial area 
occupied by small shops in the same street, is a differential 
rent; but as we saw in the case of agricultural land of 
different degrees of fertility, this is not the ultimate 
explanation of rent. 

High ground rent in the centre of London, or in any other 
large city is caused by absolute scarcity of land on the one 
hand, and on the other hand by the relative scarcity of 
land with respect to any specific use, owing to the intensity 
of the competing demands of other uses. 

A certain plot of land may be occupied by a large private 
house. If it were in a fashionable quarter it would command 
a high absolute scarcity rent because the demand for 
such houses would be greatly in excess of the supply.^ But 

^ Th^ was a universal experience with respect to dwelling-house 
values in the immediate post-war years. It did not affect existing 
ground rents simply because the sites were held on lease. 
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suppose that this site became attractive for alternative 
purposes — a shop, hotel, offices, or a tube station — a rent 
at least equal to the most valuable of these competing 
uses must be paid to retain the site in the dwelling-house 
supply. This argument would apply only in the case of 
freehold land. Where the land is held on lease, changes 
are likely to take place at intervals only, but the general 
principle applies equally to both cases. Absolute, as well 
as relative, scarcity of land leads to an economical use of 
ground sites at the centre of large towns. A building is 
divided into offices or chambers which are extremely small. 
Again, within limits, it is much more economical to build 
upwards on a given site than to spread outwards ; the 
inconvenience and expense (e.g, lifts) of high buildings are 
less than the expense of a new ground site. This process 
reaches its culminating point in the New York skyscrapers. 

10. Building Bents 

Rent as applied to houses contains two elements. 
Ground rent is an element in house rent, and so far the 
latter is ruled by principles formulated above. The 
ground rent and the payment for the use of the buildings 
erected on the site may be kept distinct. Usually the site is 
bought outright by the owner of the buildings; he will pay 
a price to the landlord estimated as the capitalised ground 
rent, ue, a sum of money which is worth as much to the 
landlord as the sum of all the prospective ground rents. 

The building rent is fixed in the same way as the price 
of a manufactured commodity, e,g, machinery, which is 
durable. The owner will require bank interest on the cost 
of the building; he will seek payment for risk—if he is 
a speculative builder he may mistake the demand, and may 
hot be able to let the house; he will require payment for 
repairs and improvements, as well as compensation ior 
gradual depredation; in addition, he will require an extra 
payment as i^uneration for his trouble and enteipri^; 
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were this not expected, he would not have built the house. 
If he sells the house outright he will require a sum equal 
to the estimated capitalised value of the ground rent plus 
the building rent. 

Once the house is built, however, the cost of building 
will have no direct influence on its rent: rents will be 
fixed by the relation of demand to existing supply except 
in those infrequent cases where a large number of houses 
are being built or destroyed. The supply of some g.rticles, 
e,g, fish, is so capricious that the market is alternately 
flooded and emptied within a few days; houses are built 
slowly and are durable, so that their supply cannot be 
suddenly increased; except in rare cases, e,g. the deliberate 
planning of a garden city, the number of new houses is 
very small compared with the total number of satisfactory 
houses already in use. To a man in search of a house 
the total actual rent is the determining factor, including 
both site and building rent; if all the houses are equally 
desirable, marginal utility will influence price as in the 
case of other commodities. 

It follows from what has been said above why a house, 
even under free competition, usually sells for more than its 
costs of production. The cost of a kettle is relatively 
negligible; its supply can thus be expanded immediately 
to equate with an increase in demand. Houses, however, 
are costly to produce; their supply tends always to lag. 
behind demand; builders can therefore exact an economic 
rent, more or less large according to circumstances* 

11. Quasi-Kent 

Marshall introduced a distinction between land rent and 
the similar surplus accruing to the other instruments of 
production. The difference, he argued, lies in the fact that 
whereas the supply of land is practically fixed and is a 
dir^t gift of Nature, that of houses can be increased 
dowly, as it is dependent on htunan production. A 
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differential advantage obtained by an article over another 
article of the same kind when supply can be increased (or 
decreased) slowly is called a Quasi-rent [Marshall]. 

The following example will serve to illustrate the point. 
Suppose a speculative builder erects a few villas in a village 
which contains a few men who have made money: they 
may be eagerly taken up and will obtain much higher 
rents than the normal. Profits on the building of such 
houses will be abnormally high ; these new houses will 
obtain ' a differential advantage over those older ones 
which just pay for cost, while the worst houses would now 
be considered to bear a negative quasi-rent. If the builder, 
through labour troubles, through absence of other well-to- 
do people, or for some other reason hesitates to build more 
houses, the quasi-rent of the new houses may persist ; if, 
however, he or a rival tries to repeat the success, the 
marginal utility of the new villas will fall ; it may fall so 
much that the quasi-rent compared with houses which just 
repay construction will fall to zero ; it may even become 
negative, though the quasi-rent compared with the 
worst house will remain positive. A quasi-rent can slowly 
disappear through further construction ; a negative quasi- 
rent would also disappear through destruction of the 
worst houses. 

The supposed importance of the notion of quasi-rent lies 
in the fact that it is found to emerge throughout economic 
experience: the whole theory of distribution could be 
worked out from the notions of scarcity rent and differential 
rent, though it is often convenient to employ other methods. 
A manufacturer may obtain high profits by means of a 
patent or secret process, but if the patent lapses or the 
secret is discovered the advantage disappears ; while it 
exists., it is a quasi-rent. A skilled cricketer, musician, or 
j^echanic may possess a genius in certain directions 
vidiich is the source of a quasi-rent, for the advantage will 
persist until std^ssful rivals appear. 
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Quasi-rent is not a hard and fast conception : from one 
standpoint a doctor's earnings may be normal profit, while 
from another they may contain quasi-rent. Time is the 
determining factor: if a student is planning out his future, 
the chance of great gain will be part of the attraction into 
the profession, and will thus influence the supply of 
doctors; but once he is in the profession his income in 
any year will contain an element of quasi-rent; it is 
determined by conditions of demand for and supply of 
doctors; the supply of doctors can be changed only very 
slowly. For short periods, quasi-rent is obtained because 
extent of demand necessitates the employment of inferior 
doctors, and such quasi-rent may not affect the cost of 
attendance; for short periods, quasi-rent thus arises. 
For long periods, however, during which the supply 
of doctors may be sensibly changed, expectation of excess 
gains influences the supply of doctors and thus affects 
their future remuneration. 

It follows from what has been said above that quasi-rents 
can be abolished by replacing the obsolete factors in any 
supply with more efficient ones without waiting for their 
elimination by natural causes. Such procedure would 
mean the destruction of capital — in some cases, useful 
capital. The question therefore arises, is machine and 
method scrapping an economic waste ? It is true that 
when there is a great shortage of capital such a policy may 
have serious disadvantages, but when capital is relatively 
abundant it is economic waste not to employ the best 
mftthods made available by teclmical progress. 

It will be noticed that Marshall's distinction rests upon a 
supposed fundamental difference between land and other 
forms of matter, but, as was shown in Chapter IV.^, there 
is no reason to suppose that land is limited in any way 

♦ See Cannan : Economisfs Protest, Casvet: Distribution of 
Wealth, takes a middle course. 




ditferent from other matter. At certain times and places 
it fa no doubt easier to increase the supply of other produc- 
tive forces than in the case of land as a productive force. 
The converse, however, is equally true ; and in any event 
the difference between land and other instruments of 
production is one of degree only, and not a fundamental 
difference of kind. Once this distinction is removed the 
necessity for artificial categories of rent disappears. In all 
classes of productive instruments, rent arises, increases, 
and diminishes, on identical principles. Land rent, it is true, 
has a greater degree of permanency, and it is only from 
this point of view that any economic distinction is justified. 

12. Farm Bents 

Actual farm rents consist of economic rent together with 
other elements already mentioned: the rent for buildings 
is governed by the same causes as that of houses; the 
pa 5 nnent for use of stock, where such payment is 
customary, is dependent on the market value of the stock. 
It must always be remembered that custom plays a larger 
part in agriculture than in business: a customary rent 
may be very different from the rent which would have 
been reached by keen competition. 

Economic analysis shows that rent is a real thing and 
must emerge wherever there is a limitation in the supply 
of products of land, provided the price continues to be 
fixed by the play of supply and demand, and the law of 
diminishing return continues to operate. We have 
regarded land broadly, as an agent of production; tiie 
primary economic problem has been solved. ' The human 
int^est has only begun; the individual wishes to know 
wfiat portion of this huge surplus on the Ricardian 
tlijeary will fall to him personafly; assuming perfect com-, 
pi^tion and self-interest, the whole will be obtained by 
th^ landlord. ^ 
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In actual practice the landlord obtains a very large 
proportion 1 This fact has led to violent criticism of the 
whole system. Rent, as the critics point out, is largely, 
almost exclusively, a social product.* Broadly speaking, 
it emerges as a result of the increased competition for land 
as population increases; the landlord has done nothing to 
earn this surplus, though his social usefulness in other 
directions may be very marked. The tenant may in 
favourable cases obtain some of the surplus, but in any 
case a large landowner in a country whose population is 
growing rapidly can obtain large rents as a result of the 
increased difficulty of obtaining food. Ground rents are a 
still more glaring example, and huge fortunes have been 
made by landlords who have simply held on to land which, 
through its favourable position in a large town, has 
immensely increased in value. 

13. Effects of Ground Bents on Prices 

The previous discussion had reference to agricultural 
rents, and for the sake of completeness a few words are 
necessary with respect to the ground rents of urban sites. 
There is no fundamental difference between the two cases, 
but as in the centre of large towns there is an absolute 
scarcity of suitable business sites the question assumes 
greater importance. 

The question. Are high ground rents of city shops a cause 
or an effect of high prices ? is a more complicated one than 
that of agricultural rents, because the products of agriculture 
are relatively simple compared with the almost infinite 

* Ojx the theory explained elsewhere the Ricardian ^ surplus is 
really a marginal payment under equilibrium conditions. This 
assumes theoretically perfect competition, which is not realised in 
practice with respect to English land. 

^ But the same argument holds with respect to aU products and 
factors. The force of the argument rested on the belief that land 
is in some way different from all other factory of production. 
£con<%nically considered, this is incorrect, though' from a ]po|itical 
and ^pcial point of view the case may be, and probably is, different. 
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variety of grades of the same commodity offered for sale 
in a city shopping area. 

A high ground rent may coincide with high selling prices 
simply because the customers of this particular shop have 
ample resources and are prepared to pay fancy prices. 
In some cases, no doubt, the difference can be explained 
by the fact that the article offered is of better quality, but 
in many cases a certain commodity is sold at a much higher 
price in one shop than it would realise in another locality; 
and this is true whether a high or a low rent is charged 
for the ground and the premises. 

A more usual case is at the other extreme, where high 
rent is correlated with very low prices. It is a fact of 
experience that many goods can b^ purchased more 
cheaply in highly-rented city shops than in the suburbs. 
Woolworth's shops are usually built on sites that 
command a high rental. 

The reason for these low prices is the quick sales and the 
enormous volume of business done. The total net profits 
may be even greater than if a smaller volume of business 
were transacted in higher-priced articles. 

Now it cannot be argued that high rent is a cause of 
high prices here, because high prices are non-existent. 
The high rent is paid simply because profits are high, and 
we might be tempted to say that rent is purely an effect 
of the expectation of profits, and in ‘many instances that is 
the case. Davenport, however, argues that this is only a 
partial explanation. The high rent must be deducted 
from gross earnings to arrive at net profits; rent therefore 
affects profits, and must indirectly affect prices through 
acting on the supply of articles of a particular grade offered 
for sale. Ultimately, in the case of most city shopping 
premises, site or position values exercise an indirect 
influence on prices.^ 

^ For a comi^lete discussion of this matter see Davenport : 
Economics of Enterprise, 
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14. ** Unearned Increment 

The "^unearned increment " of land has been a familiar 
term since the days of Ricardo, but it became very 
prominent after 1880 with the publication of Henry George's 
Progress and Poverty. 

The theory that land furnishes an increment of value 
unearned in a special sense as not being due to human 
efforts is as old as the Physiocrats and Adam Smith, by 
whom land rent in the form of real produce was attributed 
to tlie bounty of nature. Ricardo moved the argument to 
the scarcity of fertile land, but according to the views of 
all the early thinkers land rent was either a natural or 
social product, and throughout the nineteenth century the 
belief gradually developed in intensity that v/hat was* 
created by natural or social forces should be appropriated 
by the State for the benefit of the people. 

In a dynamic society it is obviously true that any land 
monopolist is in a position to exact scarcity profits, though 
what applies to the landlord is equally applicable to the 
owners of other factors. But what made hostility to the 
landlords so marked was the extraordinary rise of rents 
around the centres of the large industrial cities during the 
nineteenth century. Land scarcity touched the public 
imagination to a much greater degree than other forms of 
scarcity as the landlord appeared to reap where he had 
not sown, and doubtless the feeling has never been 
altogether absent that land should not have been allowed 
to become wholly private property. For these and other 
reasons, doubtless political, private property in land has 
been attacked by the Spencean socialists at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, by Henry George in Progress 
and Poverty, by Joseph Chamberlain in the Unauthorised 
Programme, and more recently in the early speeches of 
Mr. Lloyd George. 

Xhat social forces may increase enormou#y the value of 
certain lands is a commonplace of experience; the wisdom 
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of attempts to allot it to its proper ovmers is not so 
apparent. Henry George and his followers have favoured 
the " single tax." They argue that as economic rent is a 
social phenomenon it should not be appropriated by 
individuals, but should pass into the hands of the State. 
Hence they advocate the taxation of land to such an extent 
that the surplus should be taken away, leaving only normal 
profits to the cultivator. They believe that such taxation 
is just, and that it would avoid the necessity of other forms 
of taxation. 

There seems to be no serious injustice in deciding that 
any future appreciation in the value of property caused by 
social changes should benefit the whole population rather 
than the owner; there are, however, serious practical 
difficulties to be faced. The EngUsh landlord is not a 
sleeping partner: he may have spent much capital in 
improving his land, and it is impossible to discriminate 
exactly what proportion is unearned increment and what 
due to application of labour and capital. The tenant may 
also have improved the soil, and it seems fairer that, the 
landlord should indemnify him at the expiration of the 
lease and recoup himself by an increased rent than that 
the State should obtain the increase. 

Again, if the State takes an increase in value imputfed 
ti? social action, it seems only just that it should guarantee 
a landowner against a fall in rents due to a migration of 
^ population or for similar reasons; property often falls in 
value because the district is no longer fashionable or 
because trade has moved to other towns; there is little 
likelihood of any State thus guaranteeing rents except in 
abnormal times. 

^Further, it does not seem just to single out land rents 
: the ^e source of taxation: all values are atfected by 

social occurreiiie^ and the existence of an unearned surplus 
be parallelled; thus a man may make abnormal profits 
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or wages or interest because he is in an especially favourable 
position, 

It should be noted, however, that the classical conception 
of rent as unearned income has been criticised in recent 
economic theory. An income entailing no expense is not 
the same thing as a costless income. When a landowner 
allows his land to be used for one purpose, he does so by 
the sacrifice of some other alternative use. Whenever the 
economic system approaches equilibrium unearned, income 
disappears and incomes, like prices, become the result of a 
balancing of advantages gained, and advantages relin- 
quished. 
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CHAPTER XIll 


WAGES 

1. Introduction 

Theories of wages have always presented difficulties 
because of the human element involved. Because of the 
eternal conflict between what is and what we inwardly 
feel should be, attempts have always been made to 
emphasise the special peculiarities of labour as opposed to 
land and capital. 

We stated in a previous chapter that there seems no 
reason for ascribing any special peculiarities to labour 
from the point of view of economic significance. To 
the entrepreneur undertaking the business of production, 
labour is a set of resources like capital and land, that is, a 
means to an end. 

This fact has aroused very bitter opposition from all 
those interested in the moral and material welfare of the 
working classes, for the very good reason that although 
from the economic point of view the labourer is a means, 
he is also a human being, and in consequence an end in 
himself. 

But with this aspect of the labourer we are not here 
concerned. Our purpose is to ascertain the law according 
to which the labourer is remunerated. We shall have 
in mind the actual existing competitive society, but the 
fundamental principles of Economics are applicable to any 
form of society, at any rate where means of satisfaction 
are scarce in relation to ends. 

As Wicksteed remarks, the market for wages, with 
certain limitations, is only a particular aspect of the 
g)|iieral market for commodities; but before applying the 
Ty"/ 382 
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marginal analysis to this particular problepi we shall 
consider briefly two earlier theories of wages that were 
widely accepted between 1760 and i860. 

2 . Subsistence Theory of Wages 

In the France of the eighteenth century the peasantry 
were in a condition hardly removed from slavery: they 
were worked hard for a bare living, and any surplus 
over necessities was taken for the State, privileged classes 
being exempt from taxation. If the people became 
more comfortable the checks to population were removed, 
and increased numbers shared the former misery. Wages 
were just sufficient to keep in being a class of workers 
who were used by the nobles just as were the Roman 
slaves by their owners; wages were kept down at 
subsistence level. 

Thus the Physiocrats believed that there was a kind of 
law of wages, that if the peasantry obtained more than a 
bare living the increase of population would again drag 
down the standard, even if the surplus were not taken by 
taxation. Ricardo saw intense misery in this country, but 
the condition of the population was not so hopeless as in 
France before the Revolution ; he modified the conclusions 
of the Physiocrats. The German socialists mistakenly 
supposed that Ricardo gave his authority to a law of wages 
as hopeless as that of the Physiocrats ; thus they formulated 
the iron law (Lassalle) or brazen law. They believed that 
under a capitalistic system, in which supply and demand 
were the factors that fixed prices, the capitalist and the 
landowner would be able to seize the whole of the product 
in excess of that required to keep the labourers on the 
verge of starvation. 

These conclusions cannot justifiably be derived from a 
study of Ricardo: he fully realised the possibility of an 
improvement in the lot of the labourer, and recognised 
the possibility of so distributing the surplus product* 
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obtained m a quickly progressing country that the lowest 
classes may obtain some share. He says: — 

^‘The natural price of labour . . . essentially depends 
. on the habits and customs of the people. .... .Many of the 
conveniences now enjoyed in an EngKsh cottage would 
have been thought luxuries at an earlier period of our 
history." 

Again, he says: — 

" The friends of humanity cannot but wish that in all 
countries the labouring classes should have a taste for 
comforts and enjoyments, and that they should be 
stimulated by all legal means in their exertions to procure 
them. There cannot be a better security against a 
superabundant population. In those countries where the 
labouring classes have the fewest wants, and are contented 
with the cheapest food, the people are exposed to the 
greatest vicissitudes and miseries . . . they are already so 
low that they can fall no lower." 

The iron law has been true throughout long periods, 
and even to-day it is essentially true over large parts of 
the earth, perhaps particularly* in the thickly-populated 
agricultural countries of the East, especially in parts of 
India and China. In such countries a powerful landlord 
i$ able to rack-rent his tenants; if there are serious 
obstacles to movement, competition between landlords is 
absent, and the state of the labourers may be worse than 
under the most pitiless competition. In such countries, 
population responds readily to changes in the level of wages. 

The Physiocrats and the German socialists drew their 
conclusions from different types of economic organisation; 
to the French peasant the enemy was the great landowner; 
to the socialist he was the man who controlled capital. The 
experience of the last century has shown that the so-called 
itm ‘" law " may be evaded in either an agriculturist 
pr a capitalistic manufacturing community. Denmark, 
:Holland^ and, to a less extent England, have shown 
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possibility of raising the wages of agricultural labourers 
well above the mere subsistence point. In a developed 
manufacturing community, the case is yet clearer. The 
last century witnessed a great increase of wealth in this 
country; capital accumulated while personal expenditure 
transcended former levels. A large share of the increased 
wealth has undoubtedly been taken by owners of land and 
capital, but it is yet true that the working classes are to-day 
more prosperous than they have been for at least a century 
and a half, and a labourer has certainly access to more 
material wealth than ever before. 

3. The Wage-Fund Theory 

The industrial progress made by England during the 
Napoleonic wars led men to realise the importance of 
capital in wealth production; hence there developed the 
idea that wages were limited by the amount of capital in 
use ; its fuller development led to the Wjige-Fund Theory 
of J. S. MilF : he supposed that wages depended on the 

proportion between population and capital." ^ 

A labourer often lives from day to day; if he is- making 
cloth by the aid of machinery he wD.l not wait^ till the 
cloth is completed and sold before receiving his wages; 
the entrepreneur provides the fixed capital required in the 
manufacture, and also gives to the labourer part of his 
stored-up wealth, i,e, circulating capital, so that the 
labourer’s wants may be satisfied while production is 
being carried on. Thus the wages are actually paid out of 
circulating capital owned or controlled by the entrepreneur. 
Hence it appeared to the older economists that wages were 
limited by the amount of capital which was at hand to 
pay them, 

^ This does not mean that Mill first fohnulated the theory. It 
was held in some form or other by all the writers of the English 
. Classi^l School. 
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This theory involved no real contradiction to the 
subsistence theory, for it was often assumed that the total 
wage fund available for payment did not all6w of the 
payment of much higher wages than were necessary for 
subsistence; it allowed of the hope that if ever capital 
increased much faster than population, wages might rise; 
this was held to be unlikely by those who accepted the 
conclusions of Malthus, 

Marshall believed a wage fund to be highly problematical. 
It is true that at any time all wages have been paid from 
a fund in the hands of entrepreneurs, and that the value 
of the product has no direct influence on wages, but the 
theory suggests that the fund bears a nearly fixed proportion 
to total wealth ; and this is highly improbable. 

First, the payment of wages out of money controlled 
by the entrepreneur is an advance payment dictated by 
the necessity of the labourer; the true source of wages is 
not a fund but a flow of commodities; it happens that the 
goods for which ^a man receives pa 5 nnent may not be sold 
by his master till long after; none the less, the entrepreneur 
estimates the probable value of the finished goods, and the 
hope of future receipts determines the payment of money 
immediately in his possession. In the case of goods 
continuously produced under steady conditions there is no 
difiSculty at all: the fund for payment of present wages is 
actually the money he is receiving for similar goods 
produced beforehand and now being sold. Here it is plain 
that the labourer is paid from the receipts from goods 
piade by him. Under other conditions the entrepreneur 
may mistake the amount he will later obtain for the goods 
being produced, and if his mistakes are many and serious 
he cannot continue business. The source of wages is thus 
in reality not an approximately fixed money sum, but a 
flow of goods which will become a money income. 

Further, modem credit developments have made the 
application of capital to industry much easier than formerly. 
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During times of good trade, employers try to tempt outside 
capital into business by offers of higher interest and are 
willing to pay more for bank credits. Capital is very 
mobile and fairly easily finds productive employment. 
When an employer wishes to take advantage of favourable 
trade conditions he will be more willing to pay high wages 
than at other times. The existence of a stock of money 
set aside for payment of wages seems contrary to experience. 

The theory carries with it a peculiar conclusion : if the 
wage fund is fixed and the supply of labour is doubled, 
it follows that if the theory is strictly true the average 
rate of wages is half its former rate. It is quite true that 
if capital and labour are present in the most favourable 
proportion, an increase of labour will obtain a less than 
proportionate advantage in that the proportion will be less 
favourable than before. Even so, if the amount of labour 
is doubled the product will normally be greatly increased, 
though it wiU not be doubled; thus the employment of 
more labour will lead to an increase in the fund from which 
labour is paid; the number of sharers in the dividend is 
increased, but so also is the dividend. 

4. Criticism of the Above Theories 

The subsistence theory in its various forms rested on 
three assumptions: unrestricted competition; rigid scarcity 
of land; and a rapidly increasing population. It was a 
generalisation from special circumstances of time and place, 
and it has not conformed with the experience of the past 
hundred years because its fundamental assumptions have 
not operated without serious modification. Land scarcity 
has been eased by mechanical transport and agricultural 
science; population has not increased in the proportions 
anticipated in the early nineteenth century; and com- 
petition has never worked without restriction. 

the theory did contain two elements of truth. It 
drew attention to the fact that scarcity of population 
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relative to other resources of production plays a determining 
part in fixing wages; and indirectly it suggested what 
experience has since proved, that wages cannot fie decided 
arbitrarily in the long run. 

Professor Taussig has argued that the Wage-Fund doctrine 
yet contained germs of truth, apart from emphasising the 
part played by relative scarcity of labour in determining 
wages. 

In the first place it stressed what is an undoubted fact 
in the modern world, that wages of labour come partly 
from past products of labour, as well as from present 
products, as is implied in the various forms of the 
productivity theory. The moment we think of real wages, 
the consumable goods which minister t » human enjoyment, 
and the manner in which production is followed in industrial 
societies, it is obvious that present labour does not provide 
the whole of present real wages. 

Secondly it indicates the procedure by which wages pass 
into the hands of the labourers, and thus draws attention, 
not indeed to ultimate causes, but to the immediate 
causes which affect wages. 

Hired labourers are dependent on a sort of wage-fund 
that is in the hands of the capitalist class; in other words 
the labourers' income is derived from what the capitalist 


class finds profitable to turn over to them, but this is by 
no means a fixed fund and solely controlled by the employers. 

Taussig points out, whether wages are paid from 
capital or not depends on how we define capital. If we 
define capital as wealth not yet in an enjoyable shape, 
labour is certainly not paid from capital. But labour is 
continually engaged in putting finishing touches to wealth 
not yet in a consumable form, and thus carrying it forward 
; to the stage where it becomes a source of real wages. 

But even granting the existence of a wage-fund in a 


sense, it has reference only to the relations between 
la)^ and capitalists in modem communities. 
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It describes important parts of the machinery of 
production and distribution, but it sheds little light on the 
permanent relationships between real capital and real 
wages. In other words it gives us little information 
concerning the ultimate causes which make the real 
income of a nation large or small, and which govern, in 
the long run, the proportions which are distributed as 
rent, wages, and interest. This is roughly the position 
taken up by Taussig in Wages and Capital. 

Few controversies in Economics have been more violent 
than that over the question of whether the source of wages 
is to be found in capital or in the flow of present products. 
The former was the view held by the English thinkers 
from Ricardo to Mill, and it has the support of Bohm- 
Bawerk; the latter was the opinion prevalent in England 
and America from 1880 down to 1914. Neither view 
accounts for all the facts. In some cases, where the time 
interval of production is very short; personal services, and 
the final stage of production, for example, wages may be 
said to be paid out of present products. On the other 
hand, where the time interval of production is long, it is 
clear that the labourer does not obtain his wages from the 
product of his labour, either directly, or by the exchange 
of the product for other products. In such cases wages do 
come mainly from capital. 

But, as Wicksell points out, capital is used to advance 
not only wages, but also rent; and the proportion in which 
this advance is divided depends mainly on the productive- 
ness of these factors at the margin. Wicksell does not, of 
course, subscribe to the old view of a rigidly predetermined 
even wage and rent fund, but he sees no objection to 
regarding as an annual rent and wage fund, that part of 
the" year's production of goods and services which is used 
by |he capitalist class for the purpose of hiring land and 
labour for further production in order to maintain its 
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capital intact. At the same time he points out that the 
use of the term gives us little help in economic analysis. 

So long as we hedge the concept with due limitations, 
that is to say, if we remember that capital and current 
products enter the fund, that it is used for both wages 
and rent, and that it is not proportioned by rigidly 
predetermined conditions, the wage-fund concept is not 
really opposed to modern theory. The wage-fund related 
wages to the number of labourers. Modern theory 
assumes that, if the supply of labour increases at a greater 
relative rate than the supply of capital and land, diminishing 
returns will accrue to labour. On the other hand the 
classical economists constantly reminded the labourers 
that only by restricting the supply of labour could wages be 
permanently increased. Modern theory points out that if 
the supply of labour increases at a rate that is relatively 
slower than that of the other factors, the share of labour 
will increase at the expense of the capitalists and the 
landowners. There is, therefore, something to be said for 
the view that in general principle the wage-fund doctrine 
was only an alternative approach to the marginal produc- 
tivity theory that we shall discuss in the next section. 

6. The Marginal Productivity Theory of Wages 

These attempts to find a simple statement which should 
give a broad explanation of the level of wages gave place 
to a new theory which dealt with the question from the 
standpoint of the individual. A labourer receives wages 
because he helps to produce a commodity which has a 
money value; an employer is thus willing to pay for such 
service, and he is disposed to give the greater remuneration 
to the labourer who helps him to earn the more profits. 
This obvious fact led to the Productivity Theory of wages. 

The classical economists developed the Cost theory of 
value, and later economists showed that the coincidence of 
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exchange value and cost was secondary and that the 
essential determinant of value was marginal demand. 
Similarly the older economists argued that wages tended to 
agree with the cost of rearing and training a family, but 
the later economists concentrated on the demand for labour. 
It is easy to show that the cost of rearing cannot in itself 
directly determine the wages to be paid : apprentices trained 
to follow a particular trade cannot thereby claim high 
wages if inventions have transformed their work so that 
specialised skill is rendered useless. A youth who has 
received a good school and college education cannot, 
merely because of his expensive training, claim a higher 
reward if forced into direct competition with other men. 
An employer pays, not according to training, but for 
results: however effective such training may be in raising 
wages, they are raised only if the training has rendered 
the labourer more useful to his particular employer. A 
keen business man expects the same type of results from 
employees that he does from expensive machines. 

Every employer tries to limit the wages of a particular 
worker to the amount he is worth to him; if for any 
reason the wages are higher than the worker's marginal 
product, sooner or later dismissal or a fall in wages must 
occur. If productivity is so obvious a controlling factor in 
individual remuneration, it must find a place in the general 
theory of wages. 

The theory of distribution is peculiarly difficult in that 
it attempts to divide the national dividend among owners 
of factors when each factor is continually varying in amount. 
The theory of rent was artificially simplified by assuming 
the existence of a normal rate of profits for which tenants 
were willing to work the land. So in discussing wages it 
is advisable to consider rent and interest as constant and 
determinate factors, and then to discuss how the product 
unappropriated as rent and interest is distributed between 
the labourer and the entrepreneur; if we know exactly 



what share is claimed by capitalist and landlord the 
remaining task is simplified. 

Consider an example in which rent and interest are 
absent. A fruiterer sends out boys to gather wild 
blackberries; if he obtains a considerable amount of fruit 
he can obtain a good price in the town; each boy gathers, 
say, a hundred blackberries in an hour. Each boy brings 
to the fruiterer an hour's product, whose value can be 
estimated. 

Let us suppose that the fruiterer engages ten boys to 
pick fruit for an hour at a wage of sixpence per hour. The 
product of each boy's work will sell, say, for one shilling, 
so that when the wages have been paid the fruiterer will be 
left with a profit of five shillings, which we shall suppose is 
much above the average rate of profits. 

Clearly, the fruiterer will either engage more boys at 
the same rate of wages, or will persuade the others to work 
longer in the hope of increasing liis total profits. But 
beyond a certain point, the value of the product of every 
additional hour's work will begin to decline, for as demand 
begins to be satisfied, further supplies can only be sold by 
reducing prices. The fruiterer \^1 stop hiring boys, or 
extending their hours of work, when the value of the 
product of each hour's work has fallen to sixpence, plus 
the average rate of profit. 

Suppose now that the number of boys is limited, and that 
they have alternative employment, so that the fruiterer 
can obtain only fifteen hours’ labour, and that the net 
marginal return has fallen to ninepence per hour per boy. 
If now the boys have plenty of pocket money and consider 
the fruiterer too grasping, they may be dissatisfied with 
the remuneration of sixpence per hour, and if there are 
'housewives who will pay more than sixpence per hour the 
vj^rice of their labour may be forced up. If competition 
is keen the fruiterer may be obliged to pay the full nine- 
per hour^ assuming that this rate already inciu4^ 
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satisfactory profit to himself. If, however, there is an 
abundance of boy labour, and if the fruiterer meets no com- 
petition, and if pocket money is scarce, blackberries will be 
so abundant that the dealer cannot sell them all, and he 
may only offer a penny for an hour's work; even at this 
price the boys may compete against each other; the 
dealer may make an immense profit on the bulk of his 
fruit because there is such keen competition to sell him 
additional supplies at a penny; thus the dealer gets the 
whole of the fruit at this low price. 

The wages of the boys tend to coincide with the marginal 
product; if wages fall below this level, competition by 
housewives will force up wages; if wages seem abnormally 
high to the boys, competition will bring them down by 
lowering the marginal product; the same will happen if 
wages rise above marginal return, or else the dealer must 
cease to employ boys; except for philanthropic reasons, the 
dealer will not continue to buy an extra supply at a loss, 
even though he has made a high pr6fit on the earlier 
supplies. 

This illustration represents certain of the forces acting 
in everyday business. It is a simple illustration, because 
rent and interest are not concerned, because the boys are 
supposed to do the same work with equal efficiency, 
because the marginal product can be easily recognised and 
separated off, and because free competition has been 
assumed on one side and a practical absence of competition 
between rival dealers on the other. Yet the same forces 
work in the most complicated business, though overlain by 
other phenomena. 

6. Application to Actual Conditions 

The practical conclusions are that, under perfect 
competition and free play of self-interest, wages cannot 
permanently be above the marginal product; that 
competition between producers will force them up to that; 
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level; and that there are other forces working through the 
demand and supply of labour and of commodities which 
tend to bring wages into consonance with certain normal 
demands on the part of labour, while retaining contact 
with the marginal product. These principles will now be 
further considered. 

First consider the question purely from the standpoint 
of the employer, treating labour, though able to look after 
its own interests, as any other productive factor, e,g. 
machinery. Suppose in a given business that the amount 
of land, raw materials, fixed capital, etc., is constant, and 
that the rate of interest on capital and the rent of the land 
is fixed and known; this assumption is never true, but it 
is an invaluable help in solving this intricate problem. 
Thus, just as normal profits were assumed in discussing 
rent, normal interest and normal rent will now be assumed; 
the existence of normal profits will also be assumed, but 
these will be supposed to be liable to variation in the 
individual business' Perfect competition and self-interest 
will be assumed for the present. 

In the above conditions the market for labour will be in 
equilibrium when each man receives the same i:ate of 
wages, and when that rate equals the value of the marginal 
product of the supply of labour. Each producer will hire 
labour up to that point, because at that point his total 
profits would reach a maximum. The following reasoning 
will make that clear: — Let us suppose that the value of the 
marginal product of labour is greater than the wage paid. 
In that case an additional man would add more to the 
value of the output than the cost of his wages to the 
producer ; on the other hand, if the wage paid were greater 
than the value of the marginal product of labour, the 
dismissal of a man would save more in costs than the 
v^ue of the output lost. 

The number of workers hired by each producer will 
j;;j^pend, therefore, on the rate of wages he has to pay. 
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In perfect competition that wage must be such as will 
leave no surplus of unemployed labourers, for if there were 
any unemployed workers they would offer themselves to 
the producers at a rate lower than the existing wage. 
To prevent being displaced, the labourers in employment 
would have to accept lower wages; the value of the 
marginal product of labour would be greater than the new 
wage; the producers, therefore, would increase their 
supplies of labour. 

This movement of a gradual reduction of wage rates on 
the one hand, and that of an increasing demand for labour 
on the other hand, would continue until the whole of the 
labour supply was in employment of a wage equal to the 
value of the marginal product of labour. 

The precise way by which the unemployed labour would 
be absorbed at a falling wage rate depends upon circum- 
stances. In most cases, and especially in the long period, 
the proportions in which the factors of production are 
combined can be varied. In such case^, more labour can 
be employed either by expanding output, or by changing 
the methods of production, or in both ways. Where the 
factors of production must be combined in fixed propor- 
tions, more labour can be employed only by expanding 
output. 

Where the proportions between the factors of production 
employed can be varied, the fall in the hire price of labour 
would lead to a substitution of labour for capital, so that 
each firm in an industry would tend to employ more 
labour and less capital than before. But this substitution 
would have a further effect; average costs of production 
would be reduced by substituting cheaper labour for 
dearer capital, and also by the fact that the reduced 
demand for capital would tend to lower its hire price. 
Producers would make surplus profits so that either they 
would expand their outputs, or, if they were already 
working at the most efficient scale of production, new 
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firms would enter the industry. In either case the amount 
of labour employed would increase until the fall in^the price 
of the product brought about equality between the value 
of the marginal product of labour and the wage paid. 

If the proportions between the factors of production 
cannot be varied in an industry, additional labour can be 
employed only by expanding output. As, however, the 
fall in wages will raise the profits of the producers, there will 
be a strong motive to expand output either by existing 
firms enlarging their scale of production, or by the 
establishment of new firms. In any case additional labour 
will be employed up to the point at which the fall in 
prices, due to the enlarged output, sweeps away surplus 
profits. At this point the value of the marginal product 
of labour will again equal the wages paid. 

We can also consider the matter from the side of the 
labourers. If they consider their wages insufficient they 
may try to obtain better pay from other employers, or 
work in other trades; if some are able to obtain better 
work the value of their marginal product will rise and their 
wages will improve. If there is no possibility of obtaining 
other suitable work, the same effect will result from the 
slow shrinkage of labour in an industry; newcomers will 
not be attracted. Thus, if in any particular industry the 
wages are lower than are warranted by the conditions of 
work, the limitation of the supply of labour to that industry 
will, in time, lead to higher wages. 

The following illustrations of the marginal productivity 
theory are instructive. Consider first the case of gang 
labour of an unskilled type. Here, however, foremen are 
necessary. A contractor considers that his group of 
lal^urers will do more work if controlled by foremen: one 
fd^man may obtain more extra work than five labourers 
'^uld do, and a second, than two labourers; if foremen are 

cheap as labourers he will continue to employ foremen 
tiitthe ex^ product obtained by the last foreman is equal 
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to that directly produced by a labourer: in these circum- 
stances a foreman and a labourer would obtain the same 
wage. Ih practice, suitable foremen are rare: if they were 
offered labourers' wages, some might wish to be foremen 
because they like power, but others would wish to relinquish 
responsibility and remain labourers. There will usually be 
a shortage of efficient foremen: the employer is not able 
to obtain so many foremen that the net marginal product 
is that of a labourer; competition among employers will 
thus make the wages of a foreman equal to his marginal 
net product, making them higher than those of a labourer. 

Consider now a factory in which fancy textiles are 
woven. A designer will have no direct influence on the 
amount of output, but he may raise its value by far more 
than the value of the cloth woven by an extra weaver; 
even so, he will obtain no higher wages if designers are 
common, for the employer would obtain other designers 
till the marginal net product was the same as that of a 
weaver; good designers are, however,* rare, and so can 
obtain higher wages. The dyer, the works chemist, the 
commercial traveller, and the paid manager himself would, 
under the given conditions, obtain a salary equal to the 
marginal net product for his class. The manager does 
vitally important work, and good managers are scarce; thus 
his salary is far higher than that of an ordinary weaver. On 
the other hand an unskilled man may seek work; even 
if he is the only unskilled man in the factory his marginal 
net product may be below that of the weaver class; if 
many are competing for unskilled work the wages must fall 
to the net product at a point lower than a weaver's wage. 

Economists now usually restrict the term marginal 
product to the case where the proportions between the 
factors of production employed can be varied. Where 
labour must be combined in fixed proportions with one or 
other factors, the term marginal net product is used. 
In such cases the combination of labour and the other 
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factors is treated as a unit, and under free competition the 
value of the marginal product of the unit will be equal to 
its price. The value of the marginal net product *of labour, 
or the marginal wage, will be tha value of the marginal' 
product of the unit minus the price that must be paid for 
the other factor or factors. 

7. Differences in Efficiency, and the Effects of Competition 

The case of differences in efficiency must now be 
considered; so far aU the members of each class have been 
assumed of equal efficiency. Suppose a number of brick- 
layers, working under a contractof^ at a standard rate of 
wages, and that the average worker is paid for his exact, 
net product. The best workers are being paid less than 
the net value of their product ; they may threaten to leave, 
and if so, the master will be willing to pay them a wage as 
high as their net product ; thus they wiU obtain higher wages 
than the average. The worst workers are paid more than 
their net product, and are thus a source of loss to the 
master (it must be remembered, however, that in practice 
the employer may be willing to work for a time at a loss 
if the product covers prime costs) ; the master can then offer 
to these men the alternative of lower wages or dismissal. 

Thus within each class of workers there will be differential 
earnings. The standard may be that of the worst labourer 
engaged: each of the others has a differential advantage in 
production, for which he receives a differential pa5nnent: 
this is a kind of rent, and is often called the Person^ Rent 
of the individual in question. When considering the class 
as a whole, it is better to take the average wage as a 
standard and to regard it as the normal wage of the class 
in question; the wages of the best men will be above this, 
and vice versa^ 

1 Where trade "tmion standard rates exist, exceptional workers 
sometimes receive a bonus in some form or other. In any case 
they are in more regular employment so that their earnings over a 
longer period are greater than those of {he less efficient men. 
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So fax an individual business has been considered; now 
suppose that different businesses vary in .their wage rates; 
if one firm offers abnormally high wages to labourers, there 
will be an inflow of labourers from other firms; the marginal 
product of labour in the firm in question will fall, sooner 
or later, and that in the other firms will rise. Thus 
the wages in the favoured firm will fall and those in the 
others will rise; this will occur as long as there is any 
difference in remuneration between different firms for 
identical work. (N.B. — It is assumed for the present that 
the level of wages is the sole factor which influences 
movement.) Thus> as we have shown that in any one 
particular firm the wage coincides with the marginal 
product, whatever the conditions of demand and supply, 
it follows that all labourers throughout the country obtain 
wages fixed on this principle. 

This wiU also hold for any other large class of workers: 
the wages of equally efficient weavers, draughtsmen, or 
managers will be equalised in different .firms; it has been 
shown that in any particular firm the wage or salary 
coincides with the marginal product ; it thus follows that 
the wages of the normally efficient member of any class 
of workers coincides with his marginal product ; therefore 
the wage of any worker is influenced by the same causes. 

Thus there are two main types of competition: first, 
there is that between men doing similar or related work; 
this equalises the wages of equally efficient workers, 
and also arranges the men of differing efficiency in the order 
of their efficiency. Next, there is the indirect competition 
between men doing unrelated work; even though not a 
single man of one class could do the work of a single man 
of another class, i,e, if the law of substitution between trade 
and trade were inoperative, this competition would still 
exist. The employer may be in doubt as to whether to 
employ an extra mechanic or an extra weaver, though 
their work is different ; competition between trade and trade 
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is real, though indirect. The keenest competition will not 
equalise wages, for the class whose members are relatively 
scarcest or, more strictly, whose marginal product is highest, 
will obtain the highest wages. 

Considering the problem broadly, it follows that in the 
country as a whole, normal wages in the same trade are 
equalised; between one occupation and another, that class 
of workers which is fully occupied and whose further 
services are eagerly demanded will obtain high wages 
throughout the country; competition between one firm and 
another wiU not remove the inequality between occupational 
wages. Diamonds obtain a high price because the least 
use to which they are put gives a high satisfaction ; good 
managers obtain good wages for a similar reason, 

8. Long-Peiiod Changes 

The above is the pure theory of wages for short periods. 
It is unlikely that real wage inequalities will persist 
indefinitely. Some men obtain high wages because of 
natural abilities; these are personal rents; it is not 
probable that in any large class the superiority can be 
explained wholly by personal advantages, A dass may 
obtain a superior wage because it is able to take advantage 
of temporary good fortune, e.g, that of millowners who 
could turn to munition-making with little trouble; often 
also a class can obtain a higher wage because the trade is 
li^amed only with difficulty. Labour at large may fully 
realise that one class is receiving abnormally high wages, 
but a considerable time may elapse before the influx of 
new labour drags down the wages to the normal level. 
Thus if the " cost of production " of a doctor is high, he 
may obtain a remuneration which will more than compensate 
bim for initial expense of training; there may be a new 
demand for doctors, and the profession cannot be quickly 
from external sources. In time, wages in a 
il^cular occupation will alter (always in consonance with 
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the marginal demand) so that they bear a relation to the 
cost of training. In the long run, the remuneration of a 
normal doctor of average intelligence will oscillate about a 
level which will just compensate him for his expenses of 
training and for the postponement of his earnings. The 
principle is the same as that in the case of commodity prices : 
the price of cotton under perfect competition is always its 
marginal utility; this price, however, stimulates or depresses 
production; a new marginal utility determines the new 
market price; these changes continue until the price fixed 
by marginal utility is coincident with cost of production.^ 

9 . Objections Advanced Against the Productivity Theory 

The proposition that wages equal the marginal net 
product of the worker has been more vigorously attacked 
than any other aspect- of marginalism, but many of these 
criticisms are influenced by moral rather than economic 
considerations. The productivity theory makes no claim 
as to what the labourer should receive on grounds of moral 
justice; it merely explains what he must tend to receive 
under certain concrete conditions. 

But the most typical objection is that urged by Hobson 
in his ejtample of the fishermen.® He argues there that 
the amount deducted from the total product when one 
fisherman is taken away is much greater than can possibly 
be assigned to him, because with his removal the 

^ This does not mean that the cost of the doctor’s training 
determines the amount of his income or remuneration. If the 
demand price for doctors’ services falls so low that it would not be 
profitable to become a doctor, prospective entrants will seek other 
fields. This movement will continue until the demand price for 
doctors* services rises to the height at which it wiU be worth while 
to incur the necessary expense. The extent to which supply will 
fall ofi with a decrease in demand price depends largely on the 
demand prices in other fields. It should be noted that in the case 
of t^ Professions candidates are influenced by more than simple 
pec^iary motives. 

* Hobsra: IndusiruU System, pp. 1X4-XS0. 
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organisation of the whole group is disturbed. In other 
words Hobson argues that as the product is djie to an 
organic union of the factors of production, any separatist 
measurement of the contribution made by a specific factor 
is impossible. 

The flaw in the objection has already been noticed in 
another connection where it was shown that there is no 
fundamental difference, in the matter of economic 
significance, with respect to the marginal theory, between 
a commodity like sugar, which can be purchased and 
consumed in very small quantities, and a durable good like 
a house. Expenditure on both can be reduced to a rate for 
periods of time, and in this way large blocks of expenditure, 
which, considered as units in themselves, may not coincide 
with marginal utility to the purchasers, can be dissolved. 

In industrial production, if you attempt to associate 
small units of organisation with comparatively large units 
of labour you will reach misleading results. But what is 
really paid for by’ the wages expended by the entrepreneur 
is not units of commodities produced, but a stream of small 
units of service,^ and once this point is grasped many 
apparent difficulties with respect to the margin disappear. 

To argue that the specific product due to the labour 
alone cannot be separately measured is to argue that the 
conditions of production are such that the various factors 
must always be combined in definitely fixed proportions. 
But this is contrary to fact. The proportions in which the 
factors of production can be combined for the same 
productive purpose are usually variable, especially in the 
long run. A little more or less of the one can be combined 
with a little less or more of one or each of the others, in the 
majority of cases at any rate; and this fact provides the 
solution of the difficulty,* 

^ For a mathematical answer to Hobson see Edgeworth: CoUecUd 
Papers* 

•See Knight: Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit, pp. 
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It is true that in some cases one particular factor in a 
combination may not be divisible: a factory, for example, 
is a fixed unit for a large or small output, but only for a 
short period. The fixed plant of a factory also has an 
appearance of fixity, but in the long run it is continually 
being modified by new inventions which change the 
proportions between capital and labour. Any force the 
argument has is valid only in the very short period, and 
ultimately forces governing real wages are not operative to 
any decisive extent except in the moderately long nm. 

Even where labour must be combined in fixed proportions 
with some form of capital it is usually possible to modify 
the proportions in which these labour-capital units are 
combined with other production factors. 

It is sometimes argued against the productivity theory 
that it merely fixes the upper and lower limits of wages, 
and that in consequence, wages can vary within these 
limits without affecting the demand for labour. This, of 
course, arises from the fact that in actual practice, men are 
not of equal efficiency. On the other hand, this range of 
variation can be only small, because the great majority of 
labourers cluster around the average level of efficiency — 
hence a neglect of the extremes does not involve great 
theoretical inconvenience,^ and for purposes of elementary 
analysis, labourers in each grade may be assumed to be 
of equal efficiency.* 

It must also be remembered that the marginal 
productivity theory is primarily an equilibrium theory. 
Under conditions of perfect equilibrium the theory is 
rigidly true; under dynamic conditions wages may diverge 
from marginal productivity in either direction, but, in the 

^ This problem is analysed in detail in Hicks: Theory of Wages, 
Ch. II. 

* In many occupations. Trade Union regulations and such forces 
as^imitation and custom tend to equalise the output of different 
individuals. 
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a,bsence of specially imposed restrictions, even in the 
concrete industrial world, wages always tend to spring 
back to the point of marginal productivity. 

Finally, when it is said that the wages of the worker 
tend to equal what he is worth, the statement merely 
means worth to the product.* It does not mean moral 
worth. Marginal and moral values may diverge con- 
siderably. A cinema star may receive a reward out of all 
proportion to the moral worth of her services simply 
because those services have a high exchange value. Con- 
versely, some workers may receive a wage below the 
moral worth of their services just because those services 
have a low product value. 

10* The Scarcity Principle and Wages 

Some economists have contended that the productivity 
theory is superfluous, and that relative scarcity of labour 
alone decides the amount of wages. This, however, is to 
draw a distinction where such cannot exist. As we have 
already noted, the very notion of a margin implies a 
relative scarcity of the good or commodity in question. 
The demand for labour is derived from the demand for its 
products, and the marginal demand for the products of 
labour rises and falls with changes in the volume of their 
supply, or, to carry the argument back a stage, with 
changes in the relative scarcity of labour. 

If the demand price for labour, i.e, wages, rises, it is 
because the price of its products at the margin has risen ; on 
the other hand if wages fall because of an increase in the 
supply of labourers, this means that the price of the products 
of lal)our has fallen at the margin because these products 
^ve become less scarce relative to the demand for them, 
j however, is only another way of stating the 

{productivity theory. When we say that wages conform 
maiginal jHoductivity of the labourer, and that his 
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wages are high because his marginal productivity is high, 
we mean that because the supply of his products is 
relatively scarce, each unit has a high degree of productivity 
in satisfying demand. High and low productivity in an 
absolute sense explains, not high and low charges, but 
rather high and low wages in the existing economic order 
of society. High absolute productivity and high real 
wages coincide only in a society built upon a basis of direct 
production.^ 

This refinement, however, does not invalidate the 
proposition that wages, whether high or low, depend upon 
productivity at the margin of production. 

The principle of reserve prices arising out of alternative 
uses which we employed in connection with the market 
for commodities, and land rent, applies also to the supply 
side of labour. Many occupations demand qualities 
so similar in nature that, in the absence of imposed 
restrictions, it is comparatively easy to pass from one to 
the other.* The lowest paid type of labour obviously 
constitutes a reserve price in such cases. 

Another illustration of this point is provided by the 
unemployment insurance scheme. It is difficult to generalise 
with safety on the post-war effects of unemployment 
on wages because these effects have been distributed very 
unequally; but there seems little doubt that wages have 
fallen less in some trades, the unskilled occupations 
especially, than would have been the case without the 
insurance. 

Once again, it may be noticed that the marginal man in 
any industry is not necessarily the last employed in time^ 

1 A distinction has already been made between physical and 
value productivity. ' v 

* This may read a little oddly in these days of huge numbers of 
unemployed, but certain types of unemployment have less effect on 
this matter than may be supposed at first glaace. It is not un^ 
common td^ay for agricultural labourers to find alternative 
employment in the building trades. 
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or the least efficient. If the demand for labour falls 
off in a trade so that wages must be reduced to curtail 
the supply of labour, it is just as likely that the better 
type of worker will leave the industry for alternative 
employment rather than submit to the reduction of 
wages as that the least efficient men will be dismissed. 
What actually will happen in a concrete case is a question 
of circumstances. 


11. Effects of Unemployment on Wages 

At first glance it might be supposed that unemployment, 
constituting as it does a reserve supply of labour, that is, 
an increase in the potential supply, must pull down wages. 
Certain qualifications, however, are necessary to the 
general proposition. As Dr. Hicks has pointed out, it is 
possible for unemplo5anent to be consistent with rising 
wages.i The explanation is that unemployment falls into 
two distinct classes — that which is the result of a trade 
depression, and that which is due to the unfortunate fact 
that in every society there is a number, more or less large, 
of normally unemployables.* 

As experience proves, the first class of unemployed 
imdoubtedly lowers wages, but the second class affects 
wages to little or no extent. For various reasons, 
mental, physical, and moral, they do not constitute 
a part of the normal supply, and hence they do not 
enter into serious competition with the normal workers 
of an industry. This sub-normal class of workers is 
only employed in times of exceptional scarcity of labour ; 
a rise of wages due to a shortage of normal workers 
in an industry is not likely to be counteracted by 
this class of unemployed, because, apart from very 
ex^ptional circumstances, they are not worth the margin^ 
v^e paid by the industry. 



1 Hicks ; Theory of Wages, 

* See also Cassel : Theory of Social Economy. 
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12. Non-Oompeting Groups 

The forces which interfere with free competition may 
be grouped as economic friction." The first example 
is the immobility of . labour and capital which rules 
everywhere except under certain conditions, e,g. on money 
markets in a modem progressive country. Even a young 
unmarried man hesitates to leave his home unless his 
prospects are greatly improved; large increases in wages 
may fail to tempt married men to move to another place ; 
thus it follows that the normal wages in one part of England 
may be much higher than in another part. This tendency 
is, however, often offset by the fact that a relatively small 
migration may suffice to equalise wages. If an abnormally 
pure ironstone were found in Kent, wages there would at 
first be very high ; it would not be necessary for all the 
ironworkers to move here, for if a few came, the marginal net 
product would fall in Kent and rise in the older producing 
districts; thus equality of wages might be obtained 
with little difficulty. None the less, the equalising effects 
of competition are often seriously hindered by the lack of 
mobility from place to place. 

Immobility between productive classes is yet more 
serious. Cairnes tried to avoid the difficulty by introducing 
the conception of " non-competing groups " : he supposed 
that producers could be divided into groups, the members 
of which competed among themselves, while the members 
of one group hardly competed with those of another. 
There is some truth in this; unskilled men find it very 
difficult to become skilled labourers, and it is much more 
difficult for the son of an unskilled labourer to become an 
artisan than it is for the son of a skilled worker. There 
is a similar gap between the skilled worker and the 
professional man, and between him and the entrepreneur. 
The classes are, however, not so definite as is sometimes 
supposed: it is perhaps just as difficult for an unskilled 
labourer to become an entrepreneur to-day as it was fifty 
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years ago, but it is easier to make a small ascent up the 
social ladder. The distance between class and class is 
still large, but the stages are smaller and more numerous. 
Universal education has increased the mobility between 
one class and that immediately above or below it. 

It is easy, therefore, to exaggerate the force of Cairnes’s 
theory. It contains a good deal of truth in a general way, 
for even under the changed conditions of the present day 
an energetic and intelligent labourer finds difficulty in 
becoming a skilled worker ; a child becomes accustomed 
to the atmosphere of the class in which he is reared, and 
unless consciously trained to direct his intelligence will 
find great difficulty in adapting himself to new conditions. 
So also the child of the artisan finds the employing or the 
professional status equally difficult of attainment. 

On the other hand the exceptions are very numerous, 
and tend to increase. Even in the case of adults a 
surprising number of people manage to pass from a lower 
to a higher grade occupation. 

13. The Influence of the Standard of Living on Wages 

The question is frequently raised, does wages determine 
the standard of living, or does the standard of living 
determine wages ? 

The answer to the question depends on circumstances. 
The marginal productivity theory applies only to a 
competitive society in which wages are determined by the 
action of economic forces; but within the framework of 
such a society it is possible for some wages to be determined 
by non-economic considerations. The wages of engineers, 
for example, must be governed by the marginal produc-. 
tjyity of their services. They cannot be fixed arbitrarily, 
without causing widespread unemployment, because the 
pjj^ucts of these workers must sell at a competitive price, 
w^s of engineers cannot be raised ten per cent, by 
the prices of their products ten per cent., because 
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tHe demand for engineering products is very elastic. This 
is true of .all products that have to face foreign competition 
on a world market. 

On the other hand, the wages of tramwaymen, and the 
salaries of teachers, are fixed by other principles. It is 
true that the wage or salary offered must be sufficient to 
ensure the necessary supply of labour, but the actual wage 
or salary is probably definitely higher than that as 4 t is an 
accepted principle that the employees of Public Authorities 
shall enjoy a certain standard of life. 

But the standard of living idea can exert only a limited 
influence. The State can force up the wages of workers in 
a limited number of trades above the competitive level so 
long as these trades do not produce for the competitive 
market (this fact limits the application to the public and 
semi-public services); and it can force up wages to the 
value productivity level, but it cannot force employers to 
pay wages above the market value of the product due to the 
workers in obedience to some arbitrary idea of a standard 
of life. As a general rule it is the productivity of the 
workers that determines the standard of living. 

The standard of living principle may affect wages in the 
long run, indirectly, through changes in population. If the 
desire to maintain a certain standard of living leads to a 
limitation of the supply of labour, the marginal net product 
of labour will tend to increase, and the final result will be 
a rise in wages. 

These effects may not be noticeable till a whole generation 
has passed, and there is little doubt that the population 
factor is one of great importance. There is a tendency at 
the present day among the working classes to expect a 
higher standard of living for their children than they 
themselves have obtained ; limitation of families is a very 
marked phenomenon in most West European countries. 

Bven so^ however, it is inaccurate to say that the 
standard of living determines wages. 
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14. Bdation of the Productivily Theory to Earlier Theories 

The productivity theory of wages undoubtedly explains 
a large number of essential tacts which are left untouched 
by earlier theories. It has the further merit of explaining 
the facts on which the iron law and the wage-fund theory 
are built. 

Suppose that population increases up to the subsistence 
limit ; this supposition is nearly true in certain circum- 
stances. If wages are higher than the normal, population 
will increase and employers will obtain abundant and 
'* cheap labour. Labour will be pushed into uses which 
achieve a very low production, and there will be competition 
for employment at these levels. The marginal net utility 
will be low. 

There is an essential truth latent in the wage-fund 
theory: it is that labour will gain by the extended use of 
capital in conjunction with it. If in a certain business, 
capital is used so that the amount of labour employed is 
proportionately too low, a wise employer will obtain more 
labour. The marginal return of the labour is greater 
than that of capital ; thus the owner of capital obtains a 
less proportion of the amount available for distribution 
and the labourers a greater. If the total amount of 
capital in the country increases, while the amount of 
labour is constant, wages will rise throughout the coimtry. 
If labour increases faster than capital, the marginal net 
product of capital will rise relatively to that of labour, and 
so far wages will fall. 

15. Custom, and Standard Rates 

Custom is not so important a barrier to our competition 
as it was in former times or is to-day in less civilised 
countries. It is a more important factor in the professions 
than in manufacture ; lawyers’ fees are examples of 
customary charges. Even where the price of labour is 
settled by custom or law, competition is partly though 
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not fully operative ; extent of demand is fixed by price ; 
thus lawyers compete among themselves for the legal work 
required at the standard prices ; such competition depends 
on differences in efficiency and not on price' cutting (so far 
as standard rates are operative). 

Standard rates are also operative in industry to some 
extent. A master cannot attempt to estimate exactly the 
marginal net product of a single manager, and the mfanager 
himself cannot estimate his own worth more accurately. 
Such a salary as £1,000 a year is obviously an approxi- 
mation ; the employer can afford to pay a single manager 
considerably more than he need, but ordinary wages 
must be calculated more accurately. Even the ordinary 
workmen are not paid exactly according to output: it is 
much easier to pay a standard wage than one which 
accurately reflects differences in the amount produced.^ 

It is infpossible that a human being should manage 
his business with the minute accuracy that pure theory 
demands. The most careful employer must make rough 
adjustments ; neither he nor his workmen have the detailed 
knowledge which can most efficiently adapt means to 
an end ; the men cannot properly realise the master's 
financial arrangements, while the master cannot be fully 
conversant with changes in the labour market ; he may 
even make grave mistakes in relation to the commodity 
markets which immediately concern him. 

No employer is thus able to say exactly what man shall 
be dismissed or employed ; the foreman responsible for 
these matters must make his own rough adjustments, and 
his personal feelings will have some weight. The imster, 
again, will normally behave with more consideration than 
strictly economic considerations would demand ; men are 

^ Standard rates are not an effect of Trade Unionism, as is often 
supposed. There is a natural tendency to development in that 
direction; see Hicks: Theory of Wages, 
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often retained in slack times through motives which are 
p^tly philanthropic. 

An employer could not make accurate adjustments if he 
chose ; in practice, the arrangement and use of factors of 
production is more clumsy even than it need be. Both 
employer and labourer often lack mental energy and 
foresight ; this leads to unsatisfactory results, and there 
may be culpable waste of resources. 

A more subtle limitation of the productivity theory 
follows from the fact that the law of diminishing utility 
does not work continuously when the successive units are 
large ; if there are three under-managers who are just 
worth their salary, the business will have to develop greatly 
before a fourth will be appointed ; the adjustment can be 
poiade far more exactly in the case of a large number of 
weavers employed at a small wage. 

16. Methods of Payment of Wages 

The appeal to experience shows that the productivity 
theory is not exactly true^ ; it also shows that it is most 
nearly true in those cases where economic friction is least 
effective. The study of wages is attended with difiSculty, 
and caution is needed when the results are being interpreted. 

The method of payment is a source of difficulty. Salaries 
present no difliculty, though unemployment must be 
allowed for. Ordinary wages are usually either time wages 
©r piece-W'ork wages. A time worker is paid a definite sum 
pey hour or per day ; in theory the wage is independent 
qf the work done ; in practice the master will not 
permanently employ a man who cannot do a satisfactory 
amoufit in a given time, while the worker may not put 
forth his best efforts if his wage is fixed. Time-work is 
especially useful when the work is difficult to inspect and 
the output not easily measured, when work needs great 

^ Except in a state of equilibdum. 
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care and individuality, or when delicate machinery must be 
used, and^also when intervals of temporary idleness must 
necessarily occur, as in repair work and in work which is 
more than ordinarily difficult. 

Piece-work is used in cases where the employer desires 
a large output, especially in cases where the work is 
straightforward. The employer usually safeguards himself 
against bad work by limiting the amount which oan be 
earned. The standard rate is fixed by reference to the 
amount which an average workman can earn ; thus the 
more industrious and efficient do more than the standard 
amount and receive better wages. When the standard is 
the amount of work done in a given time, piece-work 
becomes task work. 

These methods of payment may be combined: thus there 
may be a minimum time wage supplemented by a piece 
wage. Collective wages are sometimes found: a premium 
may be paid to a group of workmen in a factory, depending 
on the output of the group, and the members distribute 
the premium according to mutual arrangement. There are 
numerous variations and combinations of the above plans. 
In addition, profit-sharing may exist, when each workman 
obtains a small proportion of the final profits. 

Piece-work, however, is not popular among workers, who 
argue that employers tend to cut rates whenever workers 
are earning high wages. It is also often argued that rates 
are based on the output of the quicker workers so that the 
system acts unfairly against the average, and the older 
men. On the whole, the workers prefer time rates. * 

17. Wage Variations 

Wages investigators must take account of these methods 
of pa3mient, as well as of fluctuations of employment and 
even unemployment. When the actual total wages 
received, however, are known, other difficulties appear. 
Some wages appear abnormally high or low, but on 
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investigation it is found that their net worth to the 
workman is normal. Adam Smith may be quoted here: 

" The five following are the principal circumstances 
which . . . make up for a small pecuniary gain in some 
emplo3anents and counterbalance a great one in others. 
First, the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ments themselves; secondly, the easiness and cheapness, 
or thq difficulty and expense, of learning them; thirdly, 
the constancy or inconstancy of employment in them; 
fourthly, the small or great trust which must be reposed 
in those who exercise them; and fifthly, the probability or 
improbability of success in them. First ... a iourne5mian 
tailor earns less than a journeyman weaver. His work is 
much easier. . . . Secondly, . . . the pecuniary recompense 
of painters and sculptors, of lawyers and physicians, ought 
to be . . . liberal; and it is so accordingly. . . . Thirdly, , . . 
where common labourers earn four or five shillings a week 
masons and bricklayers frequently earn seven and eight. . . . 
Fourthly, . . . the wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are 
ever5nvhere superior to those of many other workmen. 
Fifthly, . . . success is very uncertain in the liberal 
professions. . . . The counsellor at law, who, perhaps, at 
near forty years of a'fee, begins to make something by his 
profession, ought to receive the retribution, not only of his 
own so tedious and expensive education, but of that of 
more than twenty others, who are never likely to make 
an5^hing by it.*’ 

Smith goes on to point out that the high earnings of 
successful professional men are really less than they ought 
to be, .because failures are so common ; he shows that men 
are attracted into professions, in spite of the risk of failure, 
” by the desire of the reputation which attends upon 
superior excellence in any one of them,'* and by “ the 
natmal confidence which every man has, more or less, 
not only in his own abilities, but in his own good fortime.** 

Many men, however, perhaps most njen, would prefer a 
small steady income to a fluctuating one or to a doubtful 
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one, even if the total earnings throughout a long period 
were the, same ; to many men, uncertainty is an evil in 
itself ; they would rather earn a steady £5 a week than‘ a 
fluctuating wage which would be likely to average out to 
the same amount. 

Disagreeable work is in some cases carried out for a very 
low wage if it can be done by the least efficient labourers. 
Such work is limited in amount, and there is^ much 
competition for it among those who can do it ; thus the 
wage is low. 

18 . Real and Nominal Wages 

All these factors and others must be considered when 
real wages are calculated, and the productivity, theory, 
if true, must refer to real wages or net advantages. The 
nominal wage of workmen rose steadily after 1914 ; the 
actual amount of money received increased, but the 
number of commodities which could be bought by the 
apparent wages probably feU. For past times, real wages 
have often been calculated by the amount of wheat or 
other commodity or combination of commodities which 
could be bought by the nominal wages ; for the same reason, 
when comparing one trade with another at the present 
time, the term “ net advantages " is preferable as it 
suggests a more inclusive meaning. 

Other elements in net advantages are, first, the presence 
of payments in kind ; this method of remuneration is 
dying out, but is still found in cases where earnings include 
food or clothing ; this " truck system *' may develop into 
the “ living in " of some large establishments. Miners 
obtain cheap coal, and railwaymen choap travel. On the 
other hand, some occupations necessitate expenses: the 
bank derk must dress better than an artisan who may 
obtain a better wage ; the city worker must pay for the 
cost? of daily travel from the suburbs. The plumber 
must have his tools, and the lawyer his books, his 




offices, and his clerks. The shopkeeper must pay his 
rent out of his profits. 

Again, a man will often follow an easy occupation at a 
low wage because it gives him opportunities for study, for 
following a favourite hobby, or earning money in his 
spare time by work which offers a change of occupation. 
Thus the clerk may cultivate an allotment, the mechanic 
may essay photography, or the artisan's wife may keep a 
small shop. 

Lastly, there is the question of nervous strain and of 
wear and tear. An employer may put aside a depreciation 
fund to replace his machinery as it wears out ; he has no 
personal interest in keeping his workmen in good health 
as long as he can obtain others to replace them when they 
break down. Little more than a century ago, employers 
obtained workhouse children and sometimes literally 
worked them to death, sure of obtaining another supply. 
Those evil days have passed, but the workman's health is 
yet his own concern; though he ruin his health in the 
service of his firm, he has no economic (as distinct from 
humanitarian) claim on his employers. Justice dictates 
that the wages of such a workman should contain an 
element to compensate him for his diminished efficiency or 
the ruin of his health. Trades which are recognised as 
unhealthy may be well-paid, but in normal trades the 
wear and tear of the workman's body in the service of his 
employer is too little regarded. 

19* Effects of Changes in Demand for Labour on Wages 

Should the demand for labour increase in an industry, 
it usually begins with one or two firms whose influx of 
orders rises above the normal flow. In such a case what 
^ust happen is that the workers must be speeded up or 
overtime, or else additional workmen must be 
.employed. The last course wili probably be adopted only 
’^the increased demand appears likely to be permanent* 
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It does not follow that the increased demand will lead 
to an immediate rise of wages, because there may be surplus 
labour already in the industry. Should this be so, the 
firms affected will be able to increase their labour resources 
without changing the rate of wages. Beyond a certain 
point, however, further supplies of efficient labour can only 
be obtained by attracting men from competing firms by 
offering an increase of wages. • 

These firms, in turn, are thus faced with the alternatives 
of raising wages or losing their more efficient workmen, and 
if the trade boom is gradually spreading through the 
industry, these employers will have no choice but to adopt 
the first alternative as the lesser of the two evils. In this 
way the circle of firms affected gradually widens until the 
whole industry is included. 

Incidentally it should be noticed that the matter does 
not end with a single industry, A rise of wages in one 
industry has a tendency to raise wages in other industries, 
in which the labour employed is of a similar character, for 
the same reason that a rise granted by one or two firms 
tends to be diffused throughout a single industry. Where 
free movement is possible, efficient men tend to be attracted 
to the industry offering the best remuneration. Employers 
in these industries will probably find it necessary to 
make some concessions to retain their best men, and 
these concessions will be extended to their other employees 
through the forces which make for standard rates. 

In the contrary case of a decrease in the demand for 
labour the effect on wages is not likely to be great if the 
fall in demand appears of a temporary nature. Temporary 
gains may be dearly purchased in two ways. There may be 
an exodus of efficient men to other trades, and the loss of 
these men wiU be severely felt when business revives; and 
in amy case the relations between employers and employed 
will be embittered. 
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If the depression appears to be of a temporary nature it 
is probable that employers will prefer to make for stock, 
or to see inroads made on their profits, rather than accept 
the drawbacks attached to a lowering of wages. 

If the depression lasts over a longer period, wages must 
fall. The movement usually begins by certain of the weaker 
firms cutting wages, and this gives them an advantage in 
the limited market over their competitors, who are forced to 
loDow suit. Even in the long period, however, the forces 
that tend to sustain wages in the short period are never 
wholly absent, and usually prevent the reductions from 
being as drastic as would otherwise be the case. It 
is not difficult to see from the above why many employers 
prefer the dismissal of part of the staff and the retention 
of the rest at a slightly reduced wage, to the policy of 
reducing the wages of the whole to the new economic level. 

20. Effects of Fixing Wages above and below Competitive 
Levels 

If, for any reason whatever, by minimum wages decreed 
by the State, or through trade union action, wages in any 
industry are fixed above the competitive level, the profits of 
the employers in that industry fall below the normal level. 
To counteract this an attempt will usually be made to raise 
the price of the product and so pass the burden on to the 
consumer. 

But the increased price will tend to limit the demand 
sp that the productive capacity of the industry will be 
gradually curtailed and the number of workers in the 
industry will be diminished. 

The extent of these effects will depend on the elasticity 
of demand for the product in question. If it is fairly 
rigid the shrinkage in demand will be ^all— in the case 
of monopoly-owned public utilities, gas, electricity, and 
Wfater for example, a rise of wages can usually be passed on 
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to the consumer. If, however, the demand is very elastic, 
the effect^of the high wages on unemplosmient will be serious. 

In the case of the export trades it is impos^ble to maintain 
wage rates above the competitive level, because, unless 
foreign competition is non-existent, the industry has to sell 
its products at a world price, and the high wages encroach 
on normal profits. Unless wages are reduced the 
weaker firms must go out of business and unemployment 
follows. Except where the particular industry contributes 
the major portion of the world’s supply, which is seldom 
the case, any reduction in its output would have no 
influence on world prices. So long, therefore, as wages 
remain above the competitive level, the size of the industry 
must progressively shrink. 

In concrete instances the effects will vary with the nature 
of the industry. If the proportion of labour to fixed 
capital charges is relatively small, the effects of high wages 
on unemployment wiU be less severe than in those cases 
where this proportion is reversed. 

If the wages paid in any industry or industries are 
below the competitive level, the employers receive an 
additional profit. In such a case there is a tendency for 
new firms to open out so as to take advantage of the extra 
profits made possible by the cheap labour, and in the long 
run, this would have the effect of increasing the demand 
for labour and thus raising the wages in the manner described 
in a previous section. 

But it does not follow in practice that this would always 
be the case. New competitors would not be drawn into 
the industry unless all the facts were known, and employers 
paying wages below the normal would conceal this fact as 
far as possible. In the long run, however, there would 
be a strong tendency for new industrial recruits to avoid 
such trades and the supply of labour would shrink. In 
thfese days, of course, industries which tend to pay wages 
below the competitive level are regulated by Trade Boards. 
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If, instead of just one or two industries, the wages of a 
country as a whole are forced above the competitive level, 
similar results follow, but on a larger scale. Articles 
produced for the home market would rise in price, but not 
uniformly, because the proportion of labour to total costs 
varies from industry to industry. Articles produced for 
export could not rise in price unless world prices rose. 

Production for the home market would be dislocated 
because some branches of production would be less 
remunerative than before ; industries in which labour costs 
were high would resort to more capitalistic methods and 
some unemployment would follow ; while in the export 
trades, because prices could not be raised, profits would 
fall, productive capacity would be reduced, and large 
numbers would be thrown out of work. 

It follows from what has been said above that the power 
of trade unionism to fix wages above the competitive level 
is very limited. A single union may do this in exceptional 
cases by throwing the burden on to other workers; a 
general rise of wages above the competitive level can only 
be forced by trade unions at the cost of widespread 
unemployment. 

21. Minimum Wages 

The effects of a minimum wage above the competitive 
level have already been examined. The term minimum 
wage, when fixed by the State, however, is usually applied 
to the very badly paid occupations. In such cases, a 
State minimum wage may not injure the workers concerned 
through increasing unemployment. All employers would 
be affected similarly so that it is likely that the burden 
i^ould be passed on to the consumers in the form of higher 
prices. Experience has shown that the products of many 
sweated *' industries will stand slightly higher prices. 
Secondly, where wages are too low to provide for an 
adequate standard of physical and mental efficiency, higher 




wages may well lead to higher productivity, so that whether 
product prices can be raised or not, the real cost of labour 
to the employer is no more than before. Again, if the 
employers of an industry, before the minimum wage was 
enacted, had been making high profits, that is to say, if they 
hid been exploiting their workers, the higher wage would 
give them no incentive to curtail their demand for labour. 

There is, of course, another side to the picture. If 
profits in an industry were at a minimum, and if product 
prices could not be raised in face of foreign competition, 
the demand for labour would be reduced; the older men, 
and the less efficient would be probably discharged ; those 
remaining in employment would enjoy higher wages than 
before, but they would probably have to work at greater 
pressure. It is doubtful if minimum wages were an 
advantage to the older and less efficient men before the 
days of unemployment insurance. 

A State minimum wage that applied to all industries 
would have more serious results. Men who could not earn 
the minimum wage would be discharged, and must remain 
permanently unemployed. The burden of making the 
necessary proAdsion for them would fall upon the taxpayers. 
The State could not decree that all prices of products 
should be raised in proportion, and at the same time force 
the consumers to purchase as many products as before. 
Even if it could do that in the domestic market, it could 
not exert any compulsion on foreign buyers. The position 
would be further complicated by the fact that increased 
taxation for the maintenance of the unemployed would 
probably lead to a shortage of capital, a fact that would 
react adversely on the workers. 

22. High Wages and Efficiency 

High and low wages are meaningless terms except in 
relation to output, and it is often argued that, apart from the 
fact that high wages can only be paid for high efficiency, high 
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wages tend to promote higher efficiency, i,e. the increased 
cost is more than counterbalanced by the increase in output. 

•Now in cases where wages paid are inadequate* to main- 
tain the worker in a state of mental and physical efficiency, 
the proposition is true, assuming that the extra money is 
devoted to necessities for efficiency in some form or other. 
But the upper limit of this tendency is soon reached. 
Beyond a certain point, increases of wages are usually 
spent on things that have no necessary connection with 
efficiency at all.^ 

It is sometimes suggested that higher wages wiU incite 
the worker to put forth greater efforts, and in many cases 
this is doubtless true, but it is not a proposition universally 
valid. There is a wide margin within which workers can 
be driven to give off the maximum irrespective of the 
question of wages. This is particularly true where wages 
are above the competitive level, and it has been proved by 
experience that the wages or salaries of teachers and civil 
and municipal servants can be raised or lowered, within 
limits, without any appreciable reactions on efficiency. 

On the other hand it has been argued that a reduction 
of piece-work rates will make a man work harder in order 
to maintain his conventional standard of living, but, while 
this may be correct in individual cases, the balance, on 
the whole, inclines in the other direction.® 

The theory of high wages, however, has another aspect. 
It can be applied to the entrepreneur class as well as to the 
employed. Some employers can stand the strain of high 
wages because they can use their resources to the maximum 
advantage. If, therefore, all entrepreneurs have to pay 

^ Lowering the salaries beyond a certain point would affect future 
supplies of labour, but that is not the point at issue here. 

* This point has been applied to low rates of interest as a stimulus 
to saving; Marshall; Principles, and Clark: Essentials of Economic 
Theory, It was also argued in eighteenth century France that 

a h taxation stimulates production. The theory may be true in 
ividual cases but it is not a general rule. 
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high wages, production tends to be concentrated in the 
hands of the most efficient employers. 

23. The Efifects of Inventions on Wages 

The direct effects of inventions on wages depend on 
whether they increase the productive capacity of labour 
and at the same time reduce the cost of accessory factors, 
or not. If a new and less costly machine will double 
the product of labour, a given output will be produced 
by a unit of labour at less cost in interest charges. 
Inventions of this kind, therefore, are very favourable to 
the level of wages. 

On the other hand, some inventions only allow the 
product per unit of labour to be increased at greater expense 
with respect to accessory factors. The new machinery 
required for a higher product per unit of labour may involve 
greater interest on fixed capital. In such cases the favour- 
able reactions on wages due to greater productivity per 
unit of labour may be balanced by increased interest charges. 

The above conclusions can be stated in a slightly different 
form. Technical progress may alter the relative marginal 
productivity of labour and capital according as an invention 
tends to economise labour or to economise capital. An 
invention that reduces the demand for labour, i.e. a labour- 
saving invention, has, or at least may have, the effect of 
making labour superfluous, in which case, with the supply of 
capital taken as fixed, diminishing returns accrue to labour. 
In a similar way an invention which reduces the demand 
for capital may place capital under dimihishing returns. 

In practice, probably few inventions are either wholly 
labour-saving, or wholly capital-saving: the majority tend 
to economise the use of both capital and labour, but not 
in the same proportions, so that particular inventions may 
have unfavourable reactions on wages in the short period. 

JEn the long run, technical progress, as experience has 
proved, is not likely to injure real wages. Inventions 
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increase the size of the National Dividend because, as they 
decrease the quantity of resources required to produce a 
given output, means .of production are liberated for 
employment in other fields. 

The problem, however, is more complicated than may 
appear on the surface. Distributive shares received by the 
factois of production can be considered from an absolute, 
and from a relative, point of view. Technical progress 
may raise the absolute share of the National Dividend 
received by labour, and yet lower its relative share; in 
other words a greater proportion of the gains may be 
appropriated by capital. What is likely to happen in the 
future under modem conditions is difficult to say. With 
the working population relatively stationary, if capital 
increases at a greater relative rate than the effects of 
inventions, the relative distributive share of labour may 
increase, but as the opposite conditions are likely to 
prevail some authorities take the view that the relative 
share of labour is likely to decline.^ 

24. The Wages of Women 

In most cases, a woman is paid less than a man for 
similar work, and for this there are various reasons. To 
some extent this is due to the force of a custom that reaches 
back to a remote past. Until comparatively recently, 
woman was a drudge, and even to-day she tendb to crowd 
into the drudgery and worse paid occupations, where her 
force of numbers helps to keep down her wages. 

Secondly, women are much less inclined than the men 
to enter into militant organisations for the purpose of 
forcing up wages. A large number of women are not 
wholly dependent on their earnings; they are partly 
supported either by their parents or by a husband. This 
may be in a minority in these days, but it is a 

, ' ) ^ For a penetrating analysia of these problems the reader should 
":^hsult Hicks's Themy of Wag9s. 
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minority that competes for employment, and its competi- 
tion tends to force down wages in certain occupations. In 
some occfhpations, where wages are determined more or 
less arbitrarily, a lower wage for women has often been 
justified on the grounds that man has greater social 
responsibilities. 

But the most important reason is that over a long term 
of years the average man is probably a more reliable 
machine than the average woman. For man, commerce 
or industry is a permanent vocation; they are not per- 
manent vocations for women in a large number of cases. 
The average man can stand the nervous strains of industrial 
and commercial life better than the average woman; he is 
less liable to breakdowns. Over a short period of time, a 
woman may do a piece of work as well, or even better, than 
a man ; but in the long run, man is probably a more reliable 
machine. 

26. Industrial Strife 

Actual wages are reached through struggle between 
employer and employed. To some extent the owners 
of all the factors of production have a common interest 
in increased production; if the product to be divided is 
greater, each participant may expect a greater share. The 
actual proportion in which a given amount is distributed 
is not decided so easily as theory would suggest. Each 
person tries to take advantage of prevailing conditions to 
raise his earnings ; sometimes he tries to stimulate 
competition, but often he realises that economic friction 
will prevent the action of tendencies unfavourable to him. 

The ease with which employers combine was noticed by 
Adam Smith. " Masters are always and everywhere in a 
sort of tacit, but constant and uniform, combination, not 
to raise the wages of labour above their actual rate.** 
Tof-day the trade unions are equally effective. The last 
resort of the trade union is the strike ; that of the employer 
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is the lock-out. Moral considerations cannot be fully 
discussed here ; workmen claim the " right to strike," but 
this question involves great difficulties. In the early days 
of unionism the law definitely sided with the employers 
against the men, but the balance has been redressed. 
' To-day it is realised that the objection to strikes is moral 
rather than legal ; the economic activities of individuals 
affect the happiness of the community as a whole ; a strike 
may cause widespread misery far beyond the bounds of 
those immediately concerned. 

The early trade unions were attacked as being in 
” restraint of trade," and were criticisedby many economists 
as interfering with the free play of supply and demand. 
In fact the unions were necessary because employers* 
combinations had first interfered with such freedom, and 
the workmen attempted to obtain the wages which would 
have been paid under free competition. A strike, or the 
threat of one, may hasten the payment of wages to which 
men are entitled, and which they would obtain in time. 
When general prices are rising, manufacturers often make 
big profits ; in these circumstances unionism may often 
obtain immediate payment of better wages. When there 
is a temporary increase of profits the employer tries to 
keep the whole, and may do so if economic friction is 
strong enough. Strikes may overcome such friction. 

Such friction exists in times of stationary prices. For 
long periods an employer may pay wages below the 
marginal net product ; if competition worked unchecked, 
these wages would be raised. If a strike takes place the 
employer may be obliged to forego his excess profits. 

26. Strikes 

Strikes are widely supposed to be the means of obtaining 
far higher wages than would be obtained under free com- 
petition. Thornton, from his conclusion that "labour will 
not keep," drew the result that labour for that reason suffers 
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a disadvantage in bargaining. An employer is usually 
rich enough to bear a spell of idleness, if necessary, or at 
least a pteriod during which production covers no more 
than prime costs. The reserve of a workman is normally 
small ; he dare not withhold his labour. If labourers are 
banded together in a strong union they can bear a spell 
of idleness as well as the master. 

It seems, however, that the efficacy of strikes has been 
greatly overrated. Apart from the direct loss occasioned 
through stoppage of production, a rise of wages which is 
actually extorted may have been inevitable when competi- 
tion had slowly done its work. The “ keeping " of labour 
cannot seriously affect the demand for it ; hardware may 
be kept indefinitely, but if all salesmen agreed to hold 
back hardware for a price above the competition price, the 
pressure of new supplies would force down the price ; if 
new supplies could be held back, and a temporary excess 
profit were made through the fact that a few buyers would 
give very high prices, the extraordinary demand would 
soon be satisfied ; a little gain would have been made at 
a great cost. 

A powerful union might raise wages greatly above the 
competitive level, but the results would probably be 
disastrous. Unemployment would increase either through 
contraction of output, or through the substitution of 
capital for labour. 

In certain special circumstances a small group of men 
may permanently obtain a higher wage than would be 
obtained under free competition. If a householder lost 
a key he would be willing to pay a relatively high price 
for a new one ; its value is very small compared with the 
value of the contents of the house. Similarly, if a little 
specialised labour is absolutely necessary in the production 
of a valuable commodity, i.e. if there are no substitutes 
fer it, the specialised workmen may strike successfully, 
especially if a check to production of the final commodity 
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laads to a large rise in price. The gains may be kept per- 
manently only if the workmen in question are organised in 
a strong union which is able to limit its numbers effectively. 

A trade union's position is very strong where an employer 
or a group of employers use much expensive fixed capital. 
In such cases a strike is a very serious matter for the 
employers for they have heavy interest charges to meet on 
fixed capital that is standing idle. In the short run, the 
mere threat to strike may enable the trade union to squeeze 
the employers* profits. But in the long run, as fixed 
capital wears out it will be either not replaced at all, or it 
will be replaced with capital of a form that requires less 
labour. In either case there will be a tendency for 
unemployment to increase. 

On the relationship between trade unions and strikes, 
opinions differ. On the whole, however, experience suggests 
that, where masters and men are highly organised, strikes 
are less likely to occur. Union leaders do not, as a rule, 
favour the strike policy except as a last resort, and they 
can settle many differences by negotiation. Strikes are 
not always a question of wages: frequently they have their 
first origin in other grievances which are more likely to be 
settled amicably by organised than by unorganised labour. 

On the other hand, as Dr. Hicks has pointed out,^ 
unionism as a militant organisation is a potential danger to 
industrial peace, as armaments are to political peace. There 
is; always the tendency to use the weapon to test itsefficiency 
and to justify its existence. 

Condliation and Arbitration 

It is to be hoped that strikes are a temporary phenomenon 
which will give place to saner methods of obtaining 
satisfactory wages. These methods are Conciliation Boards 
and Joint Industrial Councils on which masters and men 

iSee Hicks: Theory of Wages, Ch. VII. The theory of strikes 
md unionism is discussed in detail there. 
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are represented. Conciliation Boards have done excellent 
work, particularly where the Chairman is absolutely 
independent and a man of outstanding personality. 

It is doubtful, however, if machinery of this kind can 
eliminate strikes entirely, because it is difficult to remove 
from the minds of trade unionists the feeling that their 
leaders concede too much. 

Arbitration is not very popular with either class of 
disputants in this country. Each party has to run the 
risk of obtaining less than it might have done by a strike 
or lock-out policy. Arbitration is successful where the 
arbitrator can convince both sides that they have more to 
gain than to lose by accepting his solution. Needless to say, 
this is possible only when the arbitrator commands the 
confidence of both parties. 

It is sometimes argued against arbitration that in 
practice the arbitrator usually takes the mean between the 
conflicting claims. There is an incentive, therefore, for each 
side to claim more than it can reasonably expect to gain. 
Where this applies, a demand by employers for a reduction 
of wages may not always lead to a just award. 

28. Unemployment 

Unemployment is a result of the maladjustment of 
productive factors. In a stable condition of industry, 
economic friction is so powerful that a workman may 
take years to settle into the place for which he is most 
fitted ; " square pegs in round holes " are too common, 
When industry is continually changing its form the pro- 
blem of satisfactory settlement becomes yet more difficult. 
Unemployment is not always due to inefficiency: it may 
happen when a man has been doing work for which he is 
unsuited. Economic friction is thus a permanent source 
of unemployment. 

Trade tends to run in cycles: an obvious example is 
that of the annual economic movements which depend on 

j 
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the harvest ; on the whole, trade is better when the harvest 
is gathered. Some trades are seasonal ; e,g. builders are 
le'ast busy in winter. There are also larger and longer 
periodical movements which take place at intervals of a 
few years, which are known as trade cycles ; spells of good 
and bad trade alternate. In good times, overtime is 
worked, but the increased production usually necessitates 
the emplo5mient of more labour. Thus the amount of 
labour in use in good times is superabundant; in bad 
times partial employment of most wprkmen and actual 
unemployment of some must then occur. The less efficient 
are no longer required. 

Other changes occur which are not periodical. An 
article may suddenly drop out of fashion, or an important 
trade may lose a large foreign market through a new tariff 
or other changes. Unemplo5rment in certain trades is thus 
generated. 

Unemployment is increased by the system of casual 
labour in use in dockyards and similar places. There are 
many men of low physique, intelligence, or industry who are 
forced into, or prefer, casual labour to steady employment. 
Such men must live by taking advantage of the 
limited employment offered; if labour is employed by 
chance methods a large number of unsuitable men may 
attend at a dockyard in the hope of obtaining employment. 
At certain busy times all will be required; at other times 
all the men who are employed when the work is greatest 
will be liable to compete for the limited employment. 
Thus a very large number of men are continually com- 
peting for emplo3mient which requires only a proportion 
of them. 

Unemployment is sometimes caused by trade-union 
action, though the unionists claim that the ultimate 
results are favourable. After a successful strike the 
wages may be forced up beyond marginal net product, and 
the inefficient will be dismissed, unless the unions can 
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temporarily prevent it. Again, the successful claim to a 
minimum wage has the same effect, if the least efficient 
workers cannot earn the minimum. 

Unemployment may be caused temporarily by the 
sudden introduction of forms of fixed capital which can 
displace labour. The Luddites of last century have been 
accused of short-sightedness for their opposition to 
machinery, but the effect in their case was undoubtedly 
widespread unemployment. The country as a whole 
gained by the change ; even the working classes gained 
in the long run, but there was a period of suffering. 
The “ lump of labour theory is well illustrated by 
this example: workmen tend to believe that the amount 
of employment is fixed, and that some men are sure to 
be under-employed if other men are working Overtime, 
or if machines displace human labour. For very short 
periods there is some truth in the argument ; for longer 
periods the lowering of the price consequent on the 
increased production by more efficient methods calls forth 
further production which will ultimately absorb the 
displaced labour. 

At the same time it must be remembered that the new 
technical methods, and the new industries which these 
methods bring into being, may demand a different quahty 
of labour from that which is displaced. The older, and less 
adaptable men, may be either permanently unemployed 
or forced into the ranks of less skilled labour. 

The remedies of the disease must follow on the analysis 
of its causes. Economic friction can be partly removed 
by efficient and well-organised labour exchanges, which 
must receive the confidence of employers and employed. 
The present exchanges have been strongly criticised as 
inefficient, but they will doubtless be improved as the 
result of experience. Casual labour should be reorganised ; 
labourers should be accepted in the order of their efficiency, 
or. an advantage should be given to regular men. The 
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excess labour would thus be discouraged. If a man knew 
he had no chance of work, he would cease to compete for 
casual employment. In this way the status of the remain- 
ing labourers would be raised. To lighten periodical 
difficulties the State and municipalities should carry out 
theii schemes of road making, etc., in times of depression. 
Employers should distribute under-employment among all 
their hien, that is, they should put all their regular (not 
casual) workers on short time, so that no one would be 
wholly unemployed. There will still be a residue; to 
some extent this can be met by insurance ; the hopelessly 
unemployable should be treated in labour colonies or other 
special institutions. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

INTEREST 

1. Usury 

The payment of interest for the use of money dates 
back to very early times ; usury has persisted in spite of 
powerful opposition. The medieval attempts to abolish 
usury failed, for when borrower and lender alike wished to 
carry out a transaction the law could usually be evaded. 
The persistence of usury throughout civilised experience 
makes it clear that there is a deep and abiding cause for 
the existence of interest. 

Usury in former ages was rightly regarded with disfavour. 
In early medieval times there was little opportunity 
of using large stocks of borrowed capital to further 
trade or production. The man in temporary dire need of 
money was usually a poor man in distress, a spendthrift, 
or a landowner with ample possessions who required actual 
money to tide him over a temporary difficulty. If security 
for repayment was complete, the requirement seemed, not 
unnaturally, to savour of greed. Men could understand 
the desire for payment for the use of goods which gave 
continuous satisfaction, or for money when there was a 
risk of loss ; they considered, however, that money in 
itself was " barren," and that the lender should daim 
nothing beyond the actual money he lent. 

Yet men insisted on paying interest if they could not 
otherwise borrow money: the desire for loans was so 
insistent that the laws against usury were deliberately 
made of no effect by lawyers themselves; legal fictions 
were invented under cover of which money could be lent at . 
wifi. As production grew and commerce developed, the 
new era saw ^e growth of a class of merchants and, Iater« 
m*. 433 
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of manufacturers, whose habits of thought rendered them 
impatient of artificial restrictions suitable tq a less 
enterprising age; such men needed money in abundance 
and found little difficulty in obtaining it. 

It became clear to the eighteenth-century thinkers that 
the legal prohibition of usury had outlived its usefulness, 
and that the modern demand for money was based on the 
sure instinct of its necessity to a developing industry. In 
early times the usury laws had actually been a cause of a 
rise in the rate ; lenders wished to cover risks of detection ; 
in the eighteenth century the laws were merely neglected. 
Later, Bentham showed the folly of attempting to control 
economic forces so strong that all laws were evaded ; in 
1854 the laws were abolished. 

2. The Nature of Interest 

There are numerous theories of the nature of interest, 
but, as Taylor points out, most of them are ultimately less 
divergent than appears at first glance.^ Their differences 
are rather a matter of emphasis of special aspects than a 
question of errors. As Wicksteed® shows, there is no 
necessity to enter the industrial world to ascertain the 
reasons why interest arises. The main characteristic of 
interest can be disentangled by a study of the private 
individual. 

The necessity for borrowing arises from the fact that 
our incomes do not accrue in uneven waves that correspond 
with our expenditures, but in a steady stream at regular 
intervals. Expenditure, on the other hand, falls into two 
classes — ^payments for goods that are immediately consumed, 
usually sm^ regular amounts, and larger or relatively large 
payments for goods which are consumed only slowly and 
require to be purchased at irregular intervals. 

^ Taylor: Principles of Economics, p. 470. Taylor classes interest 
theories as Use and Exchange theories. 

^ * Common Sense of Political Economy, 
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Let us suppose, for example, that a man starts life with 
nothing in hand and that he knows that his total life* 
time's expenditure will amount to £5,000, and let us further 
suppose that his total earnings for that period are certain to 
be £6,000. His life-time's earnings will more than balance 
his life-time's expenditure, but as we saw above, income 
and expenditure seldom S3mchronise in any short period. 
In some short periods his income will be greatly in* excess 
of his expenditure ; in others, the contrary will be the case, 
for he may be required to purchase a house, extend or 
renew his furniture, educate his children, and so on. 

He could, of course, postpone these purchases until he 
had accumulated the necessary savings, but only at the cost 
of great inconvenience. It would be an obvious advantage 
to him, therefore, if, during those periods when income 
was below necessary expenditure (and incidentally, in the 
case of a private individual, those periods are more likely 
to occur in the early than in the later years of his life), 
he could bring forward into the present a part of that 
income he expects will accrue to him in the future. 

And a little reflection will show that this advantage 
would be worth paying for. If he could so redistribute 
his life's income that it correlated perfectly with his 
expenditure, he would probably gain a greater utility than 
was possible before, even if he paid his balance of income 
over his expenditure, i.e. £1000, for the privilege. 

Now let us suppose a second individual starting life 
with his total future expenditure as cash in hand. He 
could not, for reasons that need no explanation, purchase 
the necessities of a lifetime in bulk ; a part of his capital 
must therefore remain idle. He may, contrary to our 
first man, rate future goods more highly than present 
ones, or like him, place more value on present needs. 
Various hypothetical possibilities are open. One thing, 
hdwever, is beyond dispute, and that is that a given sum 
of money, up^ to a certain Umit, occupies a lower position 
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on his scale of preference than is the case with* the first man. 
We can express this fact in two ways. We can s%y that his 
wants are less pressing because he has in hand the means 
to satisfy them, or we can say that the marginal utility 
of money is less to him because his total supply is greater. 

Should these two men meet, then, the conditions for 
exchange are present. We have already shown that the 
first man can borrow with advantage ; the second man 
might lend with advantage^ ; he could certainly lend 
without disadvantage.* In the great majority of actual 
cases, the desire to lend will be less keen than the desire 
to borrow; hence the borrower must pay over some 
inducement in order to bring the desire to borrow and the 
desire to lend into equilibrium. This inducement is what 
we call interest. 

Two facts are revealed by the above analysis. In the 
first place, while it is ‘true that, in the industrial world, 
productivity of capital is inseparable from interest, interest 
can arise without any question of productivity being 
involved. Secondly, while it is again true that, to our 
borrower, present wealth is more valuable than future 
wealth, borrowing and lending arise because immediate 
wants occupy different relative positions on the scales of 
preference of different individuals. 

3. Interest in tiie Industrial World 
. In the industrial world of a specialised society, saving 
and borrowing assume a different form, and are for a- 
different purpose from that of the case we have just con- 
sidered. Savings are mainly embodied in improved tools 
and methods of production;® borrowing takes place because 

V ^ If there were no banks, he would be relieved of the trouble of 
safegu^ing a part of his capital. 

• It is theoretical^ po^ible that the desire to lend may equal the 
desire to borrow. In this case interest would not arise. 

*The savings deposited at the bank are invested in industrial 
.^terpid^^thiough bankers* loans. ^ 
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these improved tools and methods promise additional 
increments of wealth. In other words the question of 
productivity of capital now enters: apart from that, thfe 
elements of the problem remain unchanged. 

It can and does happen that the individual who does 
the saving, also uses the capital equipment in production, 
but much more generally some persons do the saving, 
and others apply these savings, embodied in tools or 
improved methods, to the purposes of production. A little 
reflection will show that borrowing and lending can confer 
benefit on both parties. The borrower borrows from people 
who are in a position to transfer part of their income from the 
satisfaction of immediate wants with less inconvenience 
than he would suffer if he had to make the saving himself. 
On the other hand, he is in a position to make these! savings 
yield a higher return than if they were retained by the 
lender and employed by him in any other alternative way. 

If, therefore, the borrower makes over to the lender 
anything less than the additional increment of wealth 
created by these applied savings, he has made a clear 
gain; and the lender has done likewise^. 

It follows from the above that in the industrial world 
interest arises from the productivity of capital. That 
capital is productive, and that it is an independent factor 
in production, have already been demonstrated in an earlier 
chapter. It is true that the origin of capital can be traced 
back to labour and land, but in the analysis of interest we 
are concerned only with capital as an empirical fact. 

Now the productivity of capital can be explained on 
various grounds, but, speaking broadly, it allows the time 
element to enter production, that is to say, the application 
of land and labour to more distant ends than the production 
of commodities for immediate consumption. In othei' 
words, capital allows the time structure of production to 

^ Otherwise the leader would have used his capital in some 
alternative way.^ 
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be lengthened and the process of manufacture to be 
carried on in a series of specialised stages, conditions which 
lead to a great increase in the total output of' products. 
The total contribution of capital to the total product 
cannot be ascertained any more than the total contribution 
made by labour or land, but at the margin of use capital 
can be substituted for current land and labour. Wicksell 
therefore defines interest as the difference between the 
marginal productivity of saved-up labour and saved-up 
land, and the marginal productivity of current labour 
and land. 

Wicksell's explanation thus closes the circle partly traced 
by. Wicksteed, for the latter, as a rule, is only indirectly 
concerned with purely industrial relations. 

4. The Necessity for Interest 

It is obvious that, in the industrial world, interest could 
not be paid permanently unless the capital was productive ; 
productivity explains why interest can be paid, but 
not why it must be paid. The reason why interest must 
necessarily be paid is because capital is always scarce 
relative to the demand,^ and to restrict the demand for 
capital, a price for its use, i.e, interest, must be paid in 
exactly the same way as a price must be paid for the use 
of other types of resources. In every case the economic 
function of price is to restrict the demand to the supplies 
available. 

Now if capital relatively scarce is applied to one purpose 
alternative uses must be foregone ; interest therefore decides 
into which channels the available supplies shall flow. In 
this way the supply of capital is apportioned between 

^ fact that at times many investment societies discourage 
deposits and banks often pay a very low interest on deposits, does 
not refute the general truth of this proposition. At no time, up 
to the present, could the loan fund of a nation stand the strain of 
all the demands for useful purposes that would be made upon it if 
interest were non-existent. ^ 
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the competing demands of alternative uses, and those 
which promise the highest future return receive the first 
considersrtion. 

It might be objected that interest does not necessarily 
distribute capital among the uses most socially necessary 
in the ethical sense, and that capital required for the housing 
of the working classes may be deflected by the force of 
interest into the liquor trade for example ; but the scope of 
the subject as defined in Chapter I rules such considerations 
out of discussion. Apart from extreme cases, however, 
this indirect distribution probably leads to greater economic 
advantage than any other possible system, at any rate 
within the limits of a competitive society. 

Even in a socialist state, so long as capital remained 
scarce relative to demand, interest, as a selective principle 
between possible uses of capital, would probably prove 
necessary though the form of it may be disguised.^ 

6. The Bate of Interest 

If interest is the mechanism by which a relatively scarce 
supply of capital is apportioned between competing 
alternative uses of capital, it is evident that the rate must 
be such as will restrict the demand to the available supply, 
as in the case of any other price. The causes that determine 
the accumulation of capital have been discussed elsewhere, 
and so need not detain us here. It was formerly accepted 
that the rate of interest must be such as will just induce 
the marginal saver to enter into the supply, and as his 
savings were believed to represent a real cost in the sense 
of painful efforts, it was held that these real costs to the 
marginal saver determined the rate of interest. 

But the real cost theory is no more valid in the case of 
the rate of interest, Le, the supply of capital, than it is in 
the case of ordinary manufactured goods. If the rate of 

' ^ See Cassel: Theory of Social Economy, and Henderson: Supply 
and Demand, 
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interest at any time falls so low as not to be worth its 
** cost " at the margin, that is, if saving affords a smaller 
satisfaction to the lenders than some alternative use for 
their income, the supply of capital will shrink, and on the 
contrary assumption it will expand. 

The old real-cost theory graded capitalists in much the 
same way as it graded business and land in order of 
efficiency ; hence the marginal saver appeared as the 
working man who could only be persuaded to abstain from 
present expenditure by a certain rate of interest. All, 
however, that we have said with respect to the marginal 
business firm, and the marginal land, applies to marginal 
savings. A fall in the rate of interest may drive out of 
the supply the least efficient ” saver, i.e, the man or 
class who saves under the least favourable conditions, 
but indeed, as we shall see presently, it is just as 
likely that someone higher up the scale will go out of 
the supply first. 

As a matter of fact, cost in any sense has probably less 
influence on the supply of capital than on the supply of 
anything else. The reason is that in modern times, in a 
ridi society at any rate, a good deal of saving is auto- 
matic, and arises from the fact that income is in excess 
of current needs. 

This is obviously true in the case of the rich man, but 
within limits it is equally applicable to all classes in 
anything approaching comfortable circumstances. It is true, 
of course, that all of us except a Rockefeller have desires 
beyond our incomes, but in practice our expenditures are 
largely governed by class conventions, and until income 
mounts beyond the level of one class to that immediately 
above, any rise of income is automatically saved.^ 

^ It is easy to point to exceptions to this tendency, and the lower 
we come down in the scale of income the more numerous are the 
exceptions, but even with respect to the lower middle classes the 
generalisation cont^ns a good deal of truth. 
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In any case it is the amount of the supply relative to the 
demand that is the all-important fact. How the supply 
came into* existence has no effect on the price of capital. 
An addition to the supply of capital that came from 
nowhere, would have precisely the same effect on the rate 
of interest as if the increase were due to rigid self-denial 
on the part of the saving section of the community. 

Given a supply of capital, then, the rate of interest n)ust be 
determined by the demands competing for its use. If the 
supply of capital is less than sufficient for all the demands 
made upon it, some demand must necessarily be abandoned. 
The rate of interest therefore measures the loss to the 
community of this abandoned demand. 

In a competitive society based on private enterprise, 
this foregone use would not necessarily be a social use : it 
might be the least profitable business undertaking. 

6. The Rates of Interest on Long- and Short-Term Loans 

In the section above, the rate of interest was discussed 
from a general point of view only. In the real world there 
are many kinds of loans to each of which is attached a 
distinctive interest rate. These loans fall into two broad 
classes according to the length of time for which they are 
made. Long-term loans may be permanent loans, Consols 
for example, or repayable after a term of years, as in the 
case of municipal corporation loans. Other examples of 
long-term loans are company debentures and mortgages on 
real property. Short-term loans are repayable in a short 
period, usually two or three months. Bills of exchange 
and Treasury BiUs are familiar examples of short-term 
loans, but there are many ways of making a short-period 
loan. In theory, bank overdrafts are short-term loans, 
but in practice they are usually renewed. The shortest 
period loans are bank deposits repayable on demand, or at 
a few days' notice. Such deposits are equivalent to 
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money, so that the shorter the period of the loan, the more 
nearly does the asset acquire the character of money. 

. Speaking generally, interest lates on long-term loans are 
higher than the lates on short-term loans, and for one 
very good reason. The longer the period of the loan and 
the greater is the risk of loss incurred by the lender. In 
some cases there is the risk that a Ipng-term loan might 
not be repaid when it falls due; in all cases there is the 
risk oi loss if the security has to be realised in the open 
market at any time. 

It is possible for long-term rates to be lower than short- 
term rates of interest if the investing public has a high 
degree of confidence in the stability of future conditions. 
In that case long-period loans would appear relatively 
attractive, as the inconvenience of having to make con- 
tinual changes in investments would be avoided, and the 
risks attached to immobolising resources for a long period 
would appear to be slight. Such conditions, however, 
seem to be of the past, rather than of the future. 

Short-term interest rates fluctuate more widely over a 
period of time than long-term rates do; one reason for 
that being that changes in the rate of interest normally 
begins in the short-loan market. In normal circumstances 
the real rate, as distinct from the nominal rate of interest 
on long period loans, tends to rise or fall in sympathy with 
changes in the rate for short-term loans. If the rates of 
interest in the short-term market rise sharply, there is a 
tendency for investors to sell their long-term securities 
and transfer the proceeds to the short-term market. This 
increase in the amount of long-term securities offered for 
sale in the market lowers their capital value and raises the 
real rate of interest yielded by them. Movements of 
interest rates can take place in opposite directions. If an 
intemational political crisis caused a wholesale movement 
of funds from the long-term to the short-term market, the 
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long-term rates of interest would rise, and those in the 
short-term market would fall. 

7 . Some Peculiarities of the Bate of Interest 

An increase in the supply of capital would tend to lower 
the rate of interest in the short period, as less productive ' 
demands, previously excluded, would absorb the new 
additional increments. Over a longer period, the pressure 
of these lower demands may exert an opposite tendency. 

In an industrial society, however, based on private 
enterprise an absolute decrease in the supply of capital may 
be accompanied by a fall in the rate of interest. This would 
happen if, for some reason or other, the supply of capital ’ 
shrank at a time when the openings for the profitable 
employment of it had diminished in number. An absolute 
decrease in the supply of capital would be thus consistent 
with a less degree of relative scarcity than before. 

Concrete cases are very complicated. Wicksell draws 
attention to the fact that it is only when industry is 
saturated with capital that it is absolutely certain that an 
increase in the amount of capital applied will reduce the 
rate of interest and raise rents and wages. On the other 
hand, if the increase in capital takes place in a period of 
great technical progress the distributive share of capital 
may increase while the shares of labour and land may 
decrease. This, however, is really in agreement with what 
has been said above. The technical conditions of industry 
may be such as to allow an equal, if not more than 
proportional, displacement of current land and labour. 

Interest rates are very susceptible to changes in public 
opinion. If the general expectation is that prices will rise 
sharply in the future, investors will be more inclined to 
buy ordinary shares, the income from which depends upon 
profits, than fixed income bearing securities. The price of 
,;^ed income bearing securities will fall so that the rate of 
interest 3delded by them will rise. The anticipated, or 
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actual, rise in prices will raise the short-term interest rates 
as business men will seek to borrow in the hope of making 
windfall profits from the rising price level. On the other 
hand, the rise in the price of ordinary shares may lower 
the rate of interest on the capital invested in them. What 
* would happen in any particular case would depend on the 
profits made by the enterprise. 

If a fall in prices is generally expected the rates of 
interest in the short-term market will tend to fall because 
the demands of business men for loans will fall away; 
capital will begin to flow from industrial securities to fixed 
income securities. The rate of interest yielded by bonds 
will fall. The prices of ordinary shares will fall, but how 
the rate of interest on capital invested in them will behave 
depends on circumstances. If profits remained fairly 
stable the interest yielded by the shares would rise. 
Falling prices, however, usually mean falling profits, so 
that the fall in the price of the shares would be likely to 
be offset, and in some cases more than offset by the fall in 
profits. The interest yielded by capital invested in 
ordinary shares would remam either relatively constant or 
fall. In a depression the interest 3 delded by an ordinary 
share might fall to zero if no profits at all were made. 

It has often been stated that, with the progress of 
civilisation, the rate of interest must continually decline, but 
this is not necessarily true. It is not the absolute but the 
relative supply of capital that decides the rate. If the 
absolute increase in the supply of capital occurs at a greater 
rate than the opportunities for the profitable employment 
of its use, the rate will gradually faU ; on the other hand, 
if these opportunities increase in a greater ratio than the 
alipply of capital, the rate of interest will rise even though 

absolute increase in the amount of capital has taken place. 

That a rise in the rate of interest tends to stimulate 
^ving is heyond dispute ; on the effects of a fall in the rate 
of interest on saving, opinions are divided. 
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If a person is on the margin of doubt as to whether to 
save or to use his surplus income in some alternative way, a 
fail in the rate of interest would probably suffice to rendter 
the alternative use the more attractive and to drive him 
out of the savings supply, as Marshall affirms. But for 
one very strong reason this is likely to be someone well 
up in the scale rather than the marginal man in the sense 
of the saver saving under the least favourable conditions. 
The poorer a person is, the more likely he is to save for a 
purpose independent of the rate of interest as a direct 
motive, that is for an income adequate to the needs of his 
old age, or for the future education of his children. Now 
if the rate of interest is reduced, it is clear that the desired 
income can only be furnished by a greater accumulation 
of capital; hence a fall in the rate of interest must tend 
to stimulate increased saving aAiong certain classes at least. 
Such cases may have been of secondary importance when 
Marshall first wrote, but they are certainly not negligible 
to-day. To say the least, these persons are not likely to 
be the first to leave the savings supply with every fall in 
the rate- of interest. 

8. Changes in the Bate of Interest 
A general rise in the rates of interest can only be brought 
about by a relative scarcity of capital. In the short period 
the relative scarcity is most likely to be caused by changes 
from the side of demand. If business men anticipate a 
trade revival the short-term rates of interest will tend to 
rise; they will also rise if new inventions open up new 
fields of profitable employment for capital, or if business is 
made more profitable by a fall in wage rates. The short- 
period interest is frequently affected by the policy of 
public authorities. Government borrowing for various 
purposes will send up the rate of interest. 

^hort-period interest rates can be raised by factors 
working on the side of supply. In some cases a bad harvest 
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will send up interest rates; a rise in the income tax will 
have a similar effect, and so would a shorteni^ig of the 
working day, as output would be likely to be curtailed for 
a time. 

Conversely, interest rates in the short period may be 
lowered by expectations of a trade depression ; by inven- 
tions and methods that economise the use of capital ; by a 
series of " bumper harvests^ and by a general rise of wages. 

In these days of political insecurity the short-period 
interest rates are strongly affected by the international 
situation. An international crisis is likely to check the 
demand for loans very considerably, and to cause some 
rates to fall sharply. On the other hand, it may reduce 
the amount of capital offered in the loan market, and in 
that case some rates of interest would rise. 

In the long period the rate of interest is largely determined 
by changes in the size of the population, and by changes in 
the time preferences of the individuals of the community, 
that is to say, the changes in preferences for present or 
future goods. Other things remaining equal, an increase 
in the population will tend to force up interest rates; 
conversely, a fall in the size of the population will tend to 
lower them. 

It has been suggested that it is the expectation of living 
on the part of those who prefer future satisfactions that is 
the determining factor in the rate of interest over a long 
period. Most people expect to live somewhere between 
twenty and fifty years of age, and that expectation tends 
to fix the long period rate of interest between the limits of 
five, and two per cent. A lengthening of the average 
expectation of life will tend to lower the rate of interest. 
Another factor of great importance is the uncertainty of 
the course of future events. • The greater the degree of 
uncertainty and the stronger is the tendency to a high rate 
of interest. These two factors may either support each 
other, or offset each other, according to drcpmstances. 
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9. Possibilily of a Zero Bate of Interest 

Mill believed that interest showed a tendency towards a 
minimum, which might be very low. He realised the great 
growth of capital ; in modem speech, the growing wealth 
of the country might lead to a large increase in savings 
and thus of capital; thus the marginal utility of capital 
might become very low. This seems unlikely: past history 
has shown such tendencies towards minimum interest, but 
the rate has never fallen for long below about 2 per cent. 
The explanation is found above; a low rate discourages 
saving, and stimulates the demand for capital; capital 
finds new productive uses as it becomes more abundant; 
modern industry is insatiable. 

A zero rate is theoretically possible; if saving were the 
rule, and wants did not develop so quickly as capital, it 
might occur that no employer would accept any form of 
capital even if its use was offered free; industry would 
have absorbed aU it could economically use. If the process 
continued, capital might become such a drug on the market 
that men would have to be paid to take care of savings; 
interest would then be negative as sometimes in the past. 
There are no signs of approaching this state; even the 
enormously increased savings of England to-day are 
insufficient to satisfy industrial demands; thus the owners 
of capital continue to claim a very large share of the 
national dividend. 

The reason for this is that if the marginal utility of capital 
is to fall to zero, the community must save a high pro- 
portion of its income. But the community is made up of 
individuals who vary considerably in their attitude towards 
saving. Now if one saves less, another must save more 
in order to redress the balance, and in the present state 
of human nature it is extremely improbable that the 
balance could be redressed. Secondly, the possibilities of 
technical progress are not exhausted; productive methods 
have not yet^reached their maximum, and that condition 
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must be fulfilled before industry can be saturated with 
capital. Teclinical progress is a factor that limits the fall 
ih the rate of interest. Even if the marginal utility of 
capital for industrial. purposes fell to zero, the demands 
for capital for social purposes would still have to be 
met, and these demands are likely to increase rather than 
diminish in the future. 

> 

10. The Importance of the Bate of Interest 

In its broadest aspect, this question has already been 
answered. More specifically, interest forms part of the 
theory of distribution, and it exercises a certain definite 
influence on the course of production. 

So far as distribution is concerned, interest is the share of 
the total product that falls to the capitalist class, and causes 
that tend to raise the rate of interest usually tend at the 
same time to lower the rate of wages. Conversely, a fall 
in the rate of interest is favourable to a rise of the level of 
wages, other things being equal. 

If the degree of relative scarcity of capital increases in 
a greater ratio than that of labour, the proportionate share 
of the total product that falls to the capitalist class must 
increase, and as the waiting power of capitalists is always 
greater than that of labour, they are in a strong position 
to enforce their claims. For this reason, a decline in the 
rate of interest is likely to have less influence in raising 
wages than a rise in the rate of interest has on their fall ; 
but on such a wide subject any generalisation must be 
Jdade with limitations. 

The importance of the rate of interest on the comse of 
production is of not less importance than its influence on 
distribution. 

** Roundabout " or capitalistic methods of production 
to mote productive, in the long run, than direct methods. 
Tho importance of fixed capital equipment to a modem 
ymdikstrkl society cannpt, thereforci be over-^timated. A 
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manufacturer considering the advisability of renewing or 
extending^ his fixed plant will be influenced by various 
motives, and not the least important of these will be the 
rate of interest on the capital he will have to borrow. If 
the rate of interest appears higher than the probable value 
of the additional yield of the new plant, it will not, as a 
rule, be installed. A lowering of the rate of interest will 
act as an incentive to industrialists to substitute improved 
for obsolete plant and to extend their equipment. On the 
other hand a rise in the rate of interest would have the 
contrary effect. 

Apart from existing businesses, the rate of interest affects 
the opening out of new undertakings. New firms will only 
enter into the supply of any commodity when the demand 
for it at existing prices appears to be in excess of the supply. 
But a rise in the rate of interest would render the output 
of these new businesses unprofitable, and unless the price 
of the product could be raised correspondingly without 
causing a curtailment of demand, a rise in the rate of 
interest would discourage the opening up of new enterprises. 
A fall in the rate of interest would have the opposite 
effect. Additional capital would be drawn into the trade 
by new firms until the increased output lowered prices in 
proportion to the fall in the interest rate, and equilibrium 
was once more restored. 

The rate of interest affects other than purely industrial 
matters. It has important social effects. Working-class 
houses, the rents of which are fixed by the wages of the 
workers,^ are not likely to be built in quantities adequate 
to the demand, and they are certainly not likely to be well 
built, unless the rate of interest is low. The extent to which 
the State and Municipal Corporations will embark on such 
scheines as slum clearances, improved water supplies, new 
schools, etc., is decided largely by the rate of interest. 

^ Jkpart from State assistance. If rents are too high, more than 
one tamily share Jthe same roof. ^ 

' 29 
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Apart from the decision to build, the rate of interest 
influences the type and size of the houses built. ^ Suppose, 
for illustration, that each room of a house costs £100 to 
build, and that the rate of interest is 5 per cent, per annum. 
The interest on the capital invested in a four-room house 
would be £20, If the rate of interest were only 2J per cent., 
£20 would meet the annual interest charges on an eight- 
room ‘house. 

If, therefore, we take rents as fixed, a low rate of interest 
encourages the building of larger houses; on the other 
hand, if we take the size of houses as fixed, a low rate of 
interest means that lower rents can be charged. Similar 
considerations apply to the use and construction of capital 
goods in industry. 

The above illustrations are merely examples of the 
♦influence of the rate of interest on our choice between alter- 
natives, and as such they enter into the administration of 
our personal and private resources in exactly the same way 
as they enter into industry. To what extent I shall draw 
future income into the present, that is, the way I shall 
distribute the whole of my present and at least part of 
my future resources, is decided by the rate of interest. 

If the rate of interest is low, more of my resources will 
flow into such channels as a better house and a more 
expensive motor car, than if the rate of interest is high. 
This follows for two reasons. If I have ample means at my 
disposal the satisfactions derived from saving will be less, 
at a low rate of interest, than the satisfactions derived from 
an increase in relatively large blocks of current expenditure. 
On the other hand, if it is necessary to borrow for these 
expenditures, this can be done with less injury to other 
branches of expenditure when the rate of interest is low. 

11. Gross Interest and its Elements 

Gross interest, the payment made by the borrowers to the 
lenders, is a composite payment. On analyses, it is found to 
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consist of two principal elements: one of these consists 
of the trouble and inconvenience necessitated to the lender, 
for which he rightly demands compensation; the other Is 
the payment for the mere use of the money, and is called 
" net " or “ pure ” interest. 

In the first element, risk is prominent. To-day, when 
life is settled and laws are easily and rigidly enforced, risk 
is a much less important factor than it was in the days 
when the lender’s life or liberty might be in danger at 
the hands of the borrower. Even to-day, however, large 
sums of money are lent to speculative entrepreneurs 
whose ultimate success is uncertain; the loan of money to 
spendthrifts is relatively much less important than formerly. 
A lender will require a sum of money to serve as insurance 
against risk; such risk may be a trade risk, depending 
on business conditions, or a personal risk, varying with the 
person to whom the loan is made. 

Insurance. — Insurance plays an increasingly important 
part in economic life; the laws of insurance as an element 
in gross interest are the same as those of life insurance, etc. 
Uncertainty is so great an evil that cautious people will 
pay for its removal. By insurance, uncertainty is not 
merely transferred, but in part destroyed. Loss is not 
avoided by insurance, but is spread out evenly among a 
number of people. 

Suppose a merchant sends out goods to a place where 
prices are so much higher that a profit may be made; he 
will risk loss through the fear of price changes before the 
transaction is complete, but there will be an equal chance 
of extra gain. If he wishes a certain profit, however small, 
he may " hedge thus he may speculate on an exchange 
in such a way that if he loses on his business he will gain 
on«his speculation, and vice versa] if his goods rise in 
price, he wiU^ gain on his business and lose equally in 
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speculation. The net result is that he retains simply his 
gain which results from difference of price from place to 
place. 

This illustrates the principle of insurance; on rare 
occasions such self-insurance is possible. If a shipowner 
possesses one ship the chance of its loss is small, but the 
result would be so disastrous that his peace of mind is 
cheaply purchased by the insurance money; a large ship- 
owner need not insure (though he usually does for the 
sake of convenience), because he can estimate roughly 
what number will be lost ; his losses will almost certainly 
be less than the insurance premiums required, and there is 
virtually no fear of disaster. 

Insurance is hedging on a large scale, carried out by a 
company formed for the purpose. A large life-insurance 
company can predict the total number of deaths in a given 
period with remarkable accuracy; a large, soundly 
conducted company of this kind is one of the safest of 
ventures. The company pools all the individual chances 
of a large loss, and pays out the actual losses, which 
are fairly constant in total amount; as premiums it 
receives a sum which will cover the actual payments, 
together with profits, fixed by competition between the 
different companies. 

Insurance tends actually to reduce risks, for the companies 
insist on the use of proper safeguards. ‘ Risk is also reduced 
by the spread of knowledge ; State information and efficient 
newspapers may give invaluable knowledge of foreign 
conditions, and thus a fertile source of business risk is 
removed. 

Business men who seek loans from bankers wiU pay a 
risk interest fixed in some such way; in practice, however, 
personal risk may be all-important. Trade risks are 
calculable, but in^vidual estimations must be made to 
cover personal risks; an individual business man wiU borrow 
from the banker who estimates the risk at the lowest rate. 
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Other Elements in Gross Interest. — ^Another element 
in gross interest is inconvenience, strictly so-called. When 
a man lends money he loses command of it for a period, 
apart altogether from the fact that he might be making a 
good use of it himself. He may require a payment, 
however small, for the fact that his money is locked up, 
and that he gives up the choice of the use to which he may 
put it. When a man lends money, also, there is a chance 
that he is losing a possible future favourable employment 
for it. In certain cases, especially on a stock exchange, 
the payment for the locking up of capital for a short period 
may be very high. 

Again, many loans entail considerable trouble to the 
lender, especially with regard to book-keeping and 
arrangement of continual new loans for short periods. 
The charges of pawnbrokers sometimes seem very large 
when reckoned on an annual basis, but an immense amount 
of trouble must be taken, and the pawnbroker rightly 
demands payment; if such charges were reaUy exorbitant, 
new pawnbrokers would soon drive them down by their 
competition. The gainings may be a little above the 
normal, for most people avoid the occupation; there are, 
however, many men who would immediately be attracted 
by very high profits. 

The remaining portion of gross interest is net interest, 
or interest in the true economic sense. Net interest is the 
payment which must be made to the owners of capital by 
an entrepreneur in return for its services as a factor in 
production. There is thus a large demand for " barren " 
money, at a price which in normal times is about 2 or 3 
per cent. 

12. Discounting 

An employer requires compensation for the money he 
must lay down before his product can be sold. ^100 a 
year hence is worth muchrless to-day. The present worth ; 
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can be deduced if the rate of interest is assumed: it will 
be that amount which in one year's time at the current rate 
of interest will increase to £ioo; this is obtained by a 
simple arithmetical calculation. A still simpler method is 
used in practice : an employer or financier calculates the 
interest on the money for the given time and subtracts it 
from the face value; an employer would take the present 
worth jof £ioo due two years hence at 5 per cent, as £90; 
in reality, it is a little more. This process of discounting 
is highly necessary, for an employer must pay interest on 
the money or other borrowed capital he holds; interest is 
a first charge on an employer's profits. Measured in terms 
of product, a workman thus obtains more than the face 
value of his wage, for he has obtained the discounted value 
of a larger amoimt. An employer may obtain an apparently 
high price for goods whose payment is due six months hence ; 
the actual present value is much smaller. So a shopkeeper 
who sells for cash may charge much lower prices than a 
credit concern, for not only are his risks less, but also he 
is paid at once and so need not charge interest. 

13. The Effects of Technical Progress on the Bate of Interest 

This question has already been partly answered in the 
chapter on wages. Let us suppose that a new method or 
a series of inventions multiplies the processes done by 
machinery in the production of a commodity, it is evident 
that the marginal demand for the old quantity of capital 
must increase and the rate of interest will tend to rise. 
Supposing, however, that the new methods, or inventions, 
simplify the processes of production and cheapen and 
reduce the quantity of machinery required for a given 
output, then the marginal demand for the existing quantity 
of capital will tend to fall. 

In the long run, however, as experience proves, these two 
tendencies would at least balance each other. Again, we 
Jiave assumed the output to be rmaltered by the changes. 
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but in either case, new methods and inventions are not 
likely to be adopted unless they promise greater produc- 
tivity. And in the long run, greater productivity would 
lead to an increase in the accumulation of capital in a 
greater ratio than the increase in marginal demand on the 
first hypothesis; hence the ultimate effects of technical 
progress are much more likely to lower than to raise the 
rate of interest, although if new and very expensive 
machinery were suddenly introduced throughoftt the 
whole of several important industries the immediate effect 
might be to raise the rate of interest, other things being 
equal. This proviso is necessary, because the change 
may take place when other forces are making for a rapid 
increase in the accumulation of capital. 

In the short and even moderately long period, however, 
there are good grounds for Wicksell's assertion that, while 
the capitalist saver is the friend of labour, the technical 
inventor is often its enemy. Technical inventions usually 
lead to longer term investments because they become more 
profitable, and, as Wicksell shows, this may have important 
consequences. Lengthening the term of investment causes 
less capital to be consumed in the course of a year, so that 
a greater quantity of current land and labour will be 
available for the production of consumption goods, with 
the result that the marginal productivity of labour may 
fall and that of capital rise. This is a more fundamental 
way of stating the effects than saying that by directing 
capital to more remote ends the relative scarcity of capital 
for more immediate purposes is increased. For one thing, 
it brings out the familiar fact that technical inventions may 
cause labour to become superfluous for a period more or 
' less long. The great inventions of the early stages of the 
Industrial Revolution at first lowered wages and raised the 
interest on capital, but as capital gradually accumulated, 
interest fell and wages rose. 
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14. ApiAication of the Theory of Interest to Old Investments 

The marginal theory of interest refers only to new 
capital. When money is lent, especially for Industrial 
purposes, it is usually absorbed as capital goods. The 
employer bases his demand price on present and probable 
future industrial conditions; for a time the reward to 
capital may agree with his expectations. If the capital is 
converted into fixed capital, i.e, looms, changes in trade 
conditions may make the looms more or less valuable. 
Now it is not expedient to regard interest as variable 
throughout a competitive area. Money is ever5nvhere the 
same throughout a given country, and thus net interest 
will be absolutely constant if competition is perfect, for 
one sovereign or one note is as good as another. ThUs 
it is not advisable to say, as the productivity of the 
looms changes, that the rate of interest on the original 
capital alters; it is much better to suppose net interest 
to be constant, and the value of the looms to change 
in conformity with their product. The process of 
estimating the value of fixed capital by its product is 
known as Capitalisation. 

Suppose that the productivity of a loom was estimated 
at £500 per annum, that the loom was indestructible, and 
that the estimated productivity was constant. If interest 
were at 5 per cent., the capitalised value of the loom would 
be £10,000, for the employer would obtain the same 
income from the loom as from the money. The value can 
also be obtained by adding together the present worth of 
aU the annual incomes, i.e, a sum of varying terms gradually 
diminishing to zero; a simple application of algebra 
(geometrical progression) will show that the sum will 
amount to £10,000. (Interest is taken at the net market rate.) 

The latter method is used in the case of an article which 
^^ars put after a time; the net product attributable to 
Jbe article after the first year is discounted, and the same 
applied to every succeeding product. The sum of 
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the discounted values is taken as the value of the article. 
When this is done, the article is found automatically to 
yield the market rate of net interest. 

By this means, old capital is artificially brought into line 
with new; all capital thus obtains the same rate of net 
interest under competition; this must not be regarded as 
a proof of the tendency of net interest to equality, for that 
would be to argue in a circle. It is said that net interest 
on new capital tends to equality because such capital 
takes the form of money. There is a real advantage in 
capitalisation, for it allows of an extension of the reasoning 
otherwise applicable only to money; capitalisation is 
worked out, however roughly, whenever fixed capital is 
sold, and thus the process is not merely a mathematical 
abstraction. 

This capitalisation occurs in practice in the case of land. 
If a man buys a pair of boots the expected benefit may be 
viewed as a whole, and they will be worn out so quickly that 
the question of discount is of small importance; the benefits 
obtained from land stretch out indefinitely into the 
future. Thus the value of land alters as interest alters: 
when interest is high, discount is an important factor, and 
the value of land is lower than the normal. The reason for 
this is that when interest is high an investor can obtain a 
good return by investing in gilt-edged securities. This fact 
will lower his demand price for a piece of land which 
affords a given rent. 

So far, we have assumed the rate of interest on old capital 
to be flexible, but investments are often made for long 
periods, or in perpetuity, at a fixed rate of interest. In 
such cases, a rise or fall in the rate of interest does not 
affect the earnings of these old investments, but it affects 
their capital value. 

Suppose that £100 were invested in a fixed interest 
besting security at 10 per cent., and suppose later that the 
market rate dropped to 5 per cent. The capital value of 
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the claim to the income from this investment would have 
doubled, because with the market rate at 5 per cent. 
£^00 would have to be invested to produce an income of 
£10. In a similar manner, a rise in the rate of interest 
would lower the capital value of old investments made at 
a fixed rate of interest. 

The relation between the capital and income value of any 
good varies with its durability; that is to say, with the rate 
of interest. In the case of a good that functions for exactly 
one year, it is evident that its capital value cannot exceed 
its income value. At the other extreme we have durable 
goods like houses or land which can be made to yield income 
in perpetuity. Their capital value is not infinite because 
the expectation of living is not infinitr, but it is a multiple 
of the income value roughly equal to the average expecta- 
tion of life; or more simply and concretely, it is the 
capitalised value of the expected income at the given rate 
of interest. The lower the rate of interest and the greater 
will be the capital value of any very durable good. This 
means that, the more durable the good, the greater will be 
the difference between its income value and capital value. 

Changes in the rate of interest also affect the prices of 
commodities. Interest pa5anents are an item in the 
entrepreneur's expenses which must be covered; hence, a 
fall in the rate of interest, other things remaining equal, 
tends to lower the prices of commodities in the first instance. 

The above statement is not necessarily true except in 
the first instance. A fall in the rate of interest may induce 
the middle-men to increase their orders for stock, and in 
that case the increased demand for commodities would 
send up their price. 

15 . Tendency to a Uniform Bate of Interest 

Gross interest, that is the amount actually charged to 
borrowers varies considerably, not only from place to 
place, but even in the same place. In London, for example. 
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the interest rates on Bank Deposits, the Bank of England 
Rate, the Market Rates of Discount, the Discount Rate for 
Treasury iBills, and the interest rates for Day to Day and 
Short Loans, ^ vary a good deal at any one time. 

Some of these rates may, or may not, coincide with those 
of long-term Government securities, and all of them may 
be well below the rate of interest on real property mortgages. 

Most of these differences can be explained away by the 
variable elements in gross interest, particularly rfek and 
convenience. The element of time exercises an obvious 
influence on the rate of interest. Even if the repayment 
of the advances is equally certain in all cases, a loan 
of £i,ooo for twenty years must command a higher price 
than a loan of the same amount repayable at short notice. 
In the first case the lender suffers the inconvenience of 
having his capital locked up for a long period, during which 
time, if it were liquid, he might be able to use it to greater 
advantage. Again, the security itself might depreciate 
considerably during the interval between the issue of the 
loan and its repayment. The difference between the rates 
charged for Three Months* Bills and Day to Day Loans is 
explicable on the same grounds. 

In practice, it is an extremely difficult matter to 
disentangle the elements which make up gross interest 
from purely net interest. If we could imagine all these 
variable elements smoothed away, perfect competition, 
and one market, net interest would tend to equality. 

As was shown above, however, there is not one, but a 
number of distinct loan markets; in each of these gross and 
probably net interest are equal. The differences between 
the rates charged in these various markets is not wholly 
explained by differences in the elements superimposed 
above net interest. Many of these markets cater for 

distinct classes of customers; capital is therefore not 
« 


1 See Weston: Banking and Cutfency, p. 115. 
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perfectly mobile between them; hence, if pure net interest 
could be perfectly isolated, it is highly probable that it 
would vary, more or less, from market to market. 

16. The Abstinence Theory of Interest 

Modem theories of interest, like many other economic 
theories, developed in the peculiar conditions of the 
Industml Revolution during the early nineteenth century. 
'During the greater part of the century, from Senior 
onwards, interest was believed (at any rate by orthodox 
economists) to be the reward for abstinence. 

In a certain sense this is a truism, because interest 
could not arise but for the phenomena of lending, and 
unless some persons accumulated capital by refraining 
from consuming the whole of current income, lending 
could not take place. In so far as abstinence was an 
unfortunate term for " waiting,*' it contained a very 
important aspect of truth.^ 

But this was not quite whrft was in the minds of Senior 
and his circle. Abstinence to them was fundamentally a 
real cost, and interest was held to be the measure of, or 
at least proportional to, the painful efforts required to call 
the necessary amount of capital into being. If was a pure 
cost of production or labour theory, which we have 
already rejected in other connections. 

The weakness of this theory is seen with special force 
when applied to interest, because the bulk of the capital 
accumulated has its origin in the surplus wealth of the 
comfortable and rich classes, and its accumulation has 
involved no real costs for these classes. The only sense in 
which a cost can be imputed to this capital is the sense of 
!a comparative or alternative cost. 

V Even more recent theory, while admitting the force of 
this a3:g:ument, has insisted that the marginal part of the 

^Camian: Eednomist^s Protest points out that abstinence is a 
fl^jurely iji^ative ’^ti 
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supply is provided by the efforts of poor men, who will 
only consent to save at a rate of interest that will 
compensate them for the efforts made, and that the cost 
of the marginal part of the supply fixes the rate of interest 
for the whole, the richer classes taking an " unearned 
increment " in the sense of receiving a higher rate of 
interest than their reserve price for lending. But, as has 
been repeatedly emphasised, it is the amount of the^supply 
relative to the demand that determines prices; the origin 
of various parts of the supply has no price significance at 
all; and it is a misleading conception to view the marginal 
increment as a specific increment in the supply. 

17 . The Socialist Theory of Interest 

The German socialists, e.g. Karl Marx and Rodbertus, 
believed that interest was a form of robbery, and that 
capitalists had obtained a strategic position; labour was 
kept down to subsistence level, and the bulk of the surplus 
was obtained by capitalists. They professed to find 
inspiration from Ricardo, but were misled by his conciseness : 
a careful study of Ricardo shows that he realised fully that 
labour needed the help of capital, and that capital was 
more than a mere product of labour. The socialists 
assumed that as capital was in the last analysis derived 
from labour, the labourers were entitled to the whole 
produce of labour; they supposed that labour was being 
exploited. 

Marx's conception of labour itself was one-sided; brain 
work is as essential to production as muscle; in the future 
it may be increasingly important, as muscular work is 
being continuously displaced by machines, i,e, capital. 
Even part of the employer's work does not differ in kind 
from that of the workman, and under present conditions 
it is essential. The early socialists tended to stress the 
importance of manual labour compared with brain \york. 
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and to overlook the function of interest in placing a 
necessary limitation on demand in view of the relative 
scarcity of capital. 

18. The Agio Theory 

Bohm-Bawerk propounded a theory of interest which 
has been favourably received not only in Austria but also 
in America. He supposed that interest was due to the fact 
that men prefer present goods to future goods, or that 
there was an '' agio ** on present goods. Because of the 
existence of this preference, men are loath to lend money ; 
when it is paid back, the exact value may be returned, but 
£100 a year hence is not as valuable to the normal man as 
£100 at the present moment. Thus as present goods are 
more desirable than future ones, a man must pay back 
more than he borrowed, or the lender will feel himself 
defrauded. £100 a year hence may seem to be worth only 
as much as £95 now; £100 two years hence may seem 
worth only £90 to-day. Thus if £90 is lent to-day, £100 
will be expected two years hence; if £95 is lent, £100 will 
be expected one year hence. 

The observations of this school were quite correct, but 
they have been attacked on the ground that they stressed 
the existence of a premium too much, and that, while 
B 5 hm-Bawerk realised the effects of demand for capital, 
his theory attached too much importance to the supply 
side of the problem. 

Such objections are, of course, quite unjust. Funda- 
mentally the theory amounts to the same thing as the 
exposition of the nature of interest given in Section 2 of 
this chapter. It was shown there why, from the point of 
view of the borrower, present gcjpds are more valuable than 
future goods, and why, from the point of view of the 
lender^ the present marginal value of money to the lender 
is lower than the present marginal value of money to the 
borrower. But this is only restating the argument of 
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Bohm-Bawerk in a slightly different way and perhaps 
from a slightly different approach. 

Interesf as a purely exchange phenomenon as expounded 
above was by no means the whole of B6hm-Bawerk*s 
theory, though it is the part to which attention and criticism 
has been mainly directed. As Wicksteed shows, interest 
can, and indeed must, arise, irrespective of any question of 
industrial relations, but in the economic world the in4ustrial 
aspect is of primary importance. 

It is, however, very inaccurate to suppose that this 
aspect of the question was neglected by Bohm-Bawerk. 
No economist has developed more brilliantly and fully the 
effect of capitalistic methods on the course of production. 
It was a cardinal feature of his thought that what is called 
the roundabout ” structure of production, that is to say, 
production in specialised stages involving the use of capital 
and the time element, is more productive than direct 
production carried on solely with, current resources, and 
that out of this higher productivity interest arises. 
Fundamentally, then, Bohm-Bawerk's theory of interest 
was a marginal productivity theory, though this fact has 
usually been neglected because at different times he placed 
different emphasis on the various strands of his thought. 

The principle that present goods are of a higher valuQ 
than future goods in exchange operations appears in the 
structure of production in the form that past goods, i,e. 
capital, are more productive than present goods. This is 
true as a general rule, but it does not m^ian that the 
productive process can be always profitably lengthened 
indefinitely. As Wicksell shows, there is a limit to which 
production can be carried profitably with a given supply 
of capital and labour. structure of production were 

lengthened beyond this point, profits would begin to 
decline, even though the absolute sdeld continued to 
inerease. This follows from the obvious connexion 
between the amount of specialisation pos^le and the 
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supplies of capital and labour available. A given quantity 
of these resources can only support a time structure of 
production of a definite length to maximum advantage. 
A slightly shorter length would increase profits just as a 
slightly longer length would reduce them. It is only the 
problem of diminishing and increasing returns, treated in 
an earlier chapter, with the time element emphasised. 

B6hm-Bawerk was, of course, aware of this, and refers 
to it, but the form in which he stated his problem provided 
his critics with a loophole for attack. But no pathbreaker 
clears the ground at every point or is above criticism on 
some details. He was on sound ground in stressing the 
connexion between time and interest, for the productivity 
of capital or, more accurately, of capitalistic methods of 
production, cannot be separated from the element of time; 
indeed, Wicksell, whose theory of interest is a modification 
and completion of that of Bohm-Bawcrk, shows clearly 
that the problem can be so stated that interest appears as 
the marginal productivity of waiting. In substance, then, 
there is no fundamental difference between the views of 
Wicksteed, Bohm-Bawerk, and Wicksell on the question of 
interest. Fundamentally all three writers accept the 
marginal productivity theory of interest, though Wicksell 
gives to the productivity aspect of the problem the clearest 
exposition. 
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CHAPTER XV 

PROFITS 

1. Introductory 

Land/ labour, and capital would be of little use as 
productive agents were they not brought together by a 
directive agent. An individual who brings together these 
three factors in a business, demands and obtains a reward 
which is known by the term profits. The net profits, or 
profits simply, of an entrepreneur may be taken to mean 
the whole net receipts after allowance has been made for 
depreciation or appreciation; profits represent the whole 
amount remaining when the necessary factors have been 
paid for. It may be that the employer has used his own 
capital, partially or wholly: profits will thus include a 
gain which should rightly be called interest ; the employer 
might have invested his capital and obtained interest; 
profits do not include that element which is estimated as 
the interest on the money used by the employer; and 
neither do they include such remuneration as he is entitled 
to for his technical management of the firm. 

2. Complexity of Profits 

The early economists tried to find a simple and 
comprehensive theory of profits; the socialist description 
of profits as exploitation was an example. Some professed 
that profits tended to equality. Profits, however, are of 
so complex a nature thatg^o satisfactory simple theory 
has been propounded, and general statements in regard to 
profits are not often of great value. Business units vaiy 
from the casual and fleeting “ one-man business to stable 
ani^amations which control an appreciable proportion of 
■ .t*. ■. 465 > #0 
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the labour and capital of the country. The small trader 
earns profits; the responsible manager of a large company 
rfeceives a salary, though his work may include much real 
organising work. It is difficult to frame a simple theory of 
profits which would include the small independent trader, 
the large employer, the small holder, and the shareholders 
of a joint-stock company, whilst excluding responsible 
managers. In a general survey of profits the relationship 
with wages has been stressed. None the less, profits and 
wages differ in many respects, and prominently so in short 
periods; the social importance of distribution also compels 
a closer analysis of profits; before attempting this, it will be 
useful to glance at the peculiarities of individual businesses. 

The two extremes of business units differ in more than 
size. A small, one-man business is often carried out by 
an enterprising man with little capital, whose one aim is to 
take quick advantage of market changes. Such a man is 
essentially mobile: he has little or no fixed capital, and 
can change his methods quickly and easily. Hig work is 
risky, for he is at the mercy of quick changes that he 
cannot always utilise. Small businesses which fulfil these 
conditions tend to provide large profits, for they are 
managed as a rule by men of exceptionally quick 
intelligence; such a man will earn more than his fellows 
in the same social stratum, and is likely to obtain a bigger 
rate of profits than is obtainable in big business. 

Production which is carried on by routine methods 
involving little risk, but requiring much expensive fixed 
capital, offers no scope to such a man; such undertakings 
must be financed by men or combinations of men who own 
or control a large amount of money. Large joint-stock 
companies are especially suit^jjile for such work. Banking 
md rail transport are examples of trades which are 
especially suitable for company management. Most other 
trades are intermediate between these extremes; roughly 
speaking, the greater the amount of fixed cfipital, the less 
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risky and the more conventional are the business methods, 
and the lower on the whole is the rate of profit. Like other 
generalisations concerning profits, this rule is subject Ho 
important exceptions. 

3. Analysis of Gross Profits 

Net or pure profits is the residual surplus left when all 
the necessary expenses and hires in connection with 
production have been met; and in order to gain a clear 
notion of the concept it is necessary to disentangle the 
elements often confused with it, and rendered by the term 
gross profits. The most important of these are interest, 
wages of superintendence, and risk.^ 

t 

Interest. — It is easy to confound interest with pure 
profit, particularly where the entrepreneur invests a part 
of his own capital in his business. That part of profit 
which represents the interest the employer would have 
received had he invested his money, is in no way different 
from the interest he has to pay out for the money he 
borrows; thus, this interest should be subtracted from 
profits, or, for simplicity, we might consider the case of an 
entrepreneur who works solely with borrowed capital. 

Earnings of Management. — ^All employers must do a 
little actual work, mainly superintendence; in a large " 
business this will be confined to the supervision of the 
work as a whole or to that of the managers. In the 
army a high officer rarely interferes with the internal 
administration of a unit ; he inspects the unit as a whole 
and thus indirectly supervises the work of the junior officers. 
Such supervision is labour rather than organisation. 

Wages of superintend^Hj^ are best considered as the 
wages the employer could actually earn if he were a paid 
manager, and did the same class of managerial work as he 

a more detailed list see Chapman; Outlines of Poliiicat^ 
Economy, p. ^26, 
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is .actually doing. Such an estimate is not easy to make, 
but for present purposes it is sufficient to assume that it 
may be made. Gross earnings of management cannot 
permanently fall below this level (after allowance has been 
made for incidental advantages of an employer's position, 
and the difficulty of realising stocks and fixed capital has 
been considered), for otherwise the employer would become 
a paid manager; but they may fall below it for considerable 
periods: an employer may consider it worth while to 
continue production so as to preserve continuity, and to be 
ready for the better times which wiU probably follow. 

Risk.— The next element in gross profits is that of 
allowance for risk; risk is often covered by the building 
up of a reserve fund. A wage-earner is partially insured 
against risks of business; his wages are apparently low 
not only because he is paid at once, before the product is 
sold, but also because he receives a wage irrespective of 
the state of the market; he may receive the same rate of 
wage while the employer is working at a loss (considering 
supplementary costs). If an employer borrows money, 
the lenders safeguard themselves by an increased rate, and 
profits must cover not only this increased amount but also 
a similar insurance which the employer himself demands 
for undertaking the serious risks of business. As business 
men are becoming better educated, an^i as information of 
vSrorld conditions is spreading, this necessary payment is 
gradually diminishing in amount. 

These are persistent elements in earnings of management; 
they are equally present in long-period profits, of which 
they form a core which is relatively stable. These two 
elements are probably as qgptant in amount as are 
wages and interest. The violent fluctuations of profits 
aire due to the presence in earnings of a third element^ a 
surplus or residue, which is sometimes called pure profit, 
vpure pi^fit is perhaps the nearest approa<^ which csan" 
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be made to the conception of the pa3nnent to organisation 

as a factor in production. 

• 

Pure Profit. — pure organiser, meaning by this a 
man who does no productive labour, is essentially creative 
in the sense that organisation makes possible an increase 
of production otherwise impossible. His work depends on 
two groups of conditions: first, it depends on the igiumber 
and quality of the available factors of production, their 
price, and the increase of their productive power 
when combined; second, it depends on the state of 
demand for the commodity to be produced. The supply 
of factors is, relatively speaking, fixed, but their prices 
may vary greatly; demand for commodities is perhaps 
still more variable. Thus the essence of the organiser's 
task is to obtain the right quantity of factors in the right 
proportion; to combine them in the right way, so that the 
particular amount of commodities shall be made which 
shall obtain the largest profits. 

The difficulty is at times stupendous. First, the employer 
does not produce for a present known demand, but for a 
future demand, whose extent he must gauge from present 
conditions. Further, much production is carried out in the 
hope of meeting a potential demand in a new market, at 
home or abroad; if an employer makes a serious mistake 
in estimating such a demand, he is ruined. This is a 
phenomenon almost peculiar to modern times; medieval 
craftsmen produced for a fairly steady market, and enter- 
prise was a function of merchants rather than of producers. 
The law of increasing return makes possible an enormous 
production at low cost; the employer's real difficulty is 
that of marketing. ^ 

On the other side tn^difficulties are perhaps less. 
Analytically, the problem of combining different factors^ 
va^Hmg in efficiency and in kind, into productive groups 
in which the factors gain new values through combination! 
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seems hopeless. In practice, the work is done with 
remarkable success; long experience has taught employers 
the general principles on which they must work.' Similar 
businesses tend to be of similar structure; a newiemployer 
is usually safe in adopting a structure which has been 
found to be successful in other cases; he may experiment 
with a combination which has worked well elsewhere, and 
gradually adapt it to his needs. As a rule, the problem 
is not that of bringing into being a ready-made business, 
but rather that of continuous adaptation. A great part of 
the permanent structure is independent of ordinary changes 
in demand for commodities; the proportion between 
foremen and workmen is either constant or easily adaptable 
to circumstances. Further, when a business structure is 
working well, a slight maladjustment of resources is not 
of serious consequence; there is doubtless much waste of 
resources in every well-managed establishment, but a 
redistribution of factors would bring only a slight gain; 
in a badly-managed business, small maladjustments are 
much more important. 

Thus the structure of a firm tends to become standardised ; 
if in such a firm there are serious causes for concern, the 
effects will be soon recognised; sooner or later the obstacles 
to efficient working will be smoothed out. It does not 
follow that the standards on which most firms are built 
up represent the ideal forms of organisation; it does 
happen that such a standard structuj*e will work, and that 
it develops into an increasingly efficient system. The 
average employer can delegate the small problems of 
organisation to managers and foremen, and he can thus 
leave his best energies for the consideration of the more 
uncertain problems of market^^mand for his goods. 

; The good organiser thus d^ects productive factors into 
^uch a combination that internal economies are most 
pronounced; if he can find a new method of combination 
:0i6re productive than the old, he wiU be able for a time 
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to secure the whole of the extra gains thus obtained; if 
at the same time he is alert enough to take advantage of 
changes in demand and, equally important, to restrict 
production when demand is about to fall off, and if he is 
fortunately situated with respect to. demand, then he will 
obtain an abnormally high profit; after all deductions 
have been made, there will be a surplus over normal 
wages of management. 

4. Uncertainty and Profit 

To understand the essential nature of pure profit it is 
necessary, however, to dig a little more deeply below the 
surface. It is often stated that pure profit is the reward for 
risk taking or bearing, but the term risk is capable of two 
distinct interpretations. 

In a large and important sense risk is a calculable chance 
which can be measured by the laws of mathematical 
probability, and if only the number, of instances considered 
is sufficiently large, chance or risk tends to approach 
certainty. It is on this fact alone that insurance against 
risk is calculable and practicable, and the general tendency 
of modern business is to make provision against the possible 
ill effects of risk by the various devices summed up in the 
word insurance. 

Insurance against foreseen and anticipated risks is a 
necessary element in entrepreneur's expenses; it is a 
responsibility now assumed by a special class, which has no ^ 
necessary connexion with any specific productive business, 
and may quite logically be regarded as a distinct factor in 
production. 

But there are risks of a type that cannot be insured 
against because the future cannot be foreseen ; hence they 
cannot be standardised, a^riori, or by induction, and are 
thus not susceptible to the principles of insurance. 

iUsks of this second class are true uncertainties, and, as 
Professor Knight has clearly shown, it is uncertainty 
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bearing rather than risk taking, whidh is the special function 
of the entrepreneur, and leads to pure profit. 

.The essential difference between risk and uncertainty 
can be easily distinguished in any business operation. A 
builder decides to build a house on a vacant plot of land, 
for example. Now there are certain risks against which 
he must make provision — ^accidents, perhaps the difficulty 
that may arise with respect to some type of labour, a 
sudden rise in the price of raw materials, and so forth. 
The first can be, and in fact is, insured against regularly, 
and the others can be provided against with a good degree 
of accuracy, because they tend to occur with a fair degree 
of constancy. 

When, however, the house is completed and the question 
of selling arises, our builder leaves the realm of risk for that 
of uncertainty. Of course he would not build if he did 
not believe in his ability to sell the house at a profit, but 
it is purely a matter of opinion, and it may be that his 
opinion is not shared by other builders. At the commence- 
ment of the work he cannot foresee whether he will sell 
at a profit, or a loss, or even if he will sell at all, because 
every instance is, to a large extent, peculiar, and the 
chances of each of the three above-mentioned events taking 
place cannot be measured, because they are governed by a 
complexity of causes which are probably never identical in 
successive cases, and certainly are not known by the builder 
''in advance. 

The proof of this contention is given by the very name 
"speculative” builder, and though the building trade 
probably lies at one extreme, the general principle runs 
throughout the whole range of industrial enterprise.*^ 

The relationship between prj^ts and uncertainty should 
now be evident. The greater tne degree of uncertainty in 

' ^ Since 1914 the building trade baa been in an abnormal cbh- 
; ;j^ition, but in pre-war days there was probably no industry in whieb 
Wns more quickly nijade and lost. . 
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a business, the greater -will be the probability of higher 
profits. This is only another way of saying that profits 
are the f/uits of speculation and, in no small measure, of 
good fortune. It will be noticed that we have reached 
ground far removed from profits as the reward for efficiency, 
but we shall return to this matter later. 

5. Profits and Monopoly 

The uncertainty aspect of profit discussed in tlie last 
section relates mainly to free enterprise, though not to 
perfect competition. Monopoly profits which are due to the 
strategic position of a monopolist able to exact a surplus 
profit by consciously regulating the supply to his own 
advantage have been dealt with elsewhere, and need not 
detain us here. 

In the actual industrial world, however, competition 
works very imperfectly. It works imperfectly between 
the members of the entrepreneur plass, and between the 
sdaried, and the wage-earning classes. The element of 
uncertainty entering into the estimates of the relative 
strategic positions of the employees and employers 
doubtless allows the latter to wrest from the former what 
Mr. Hobson calls “ forced gains," a surplus which is really 
due to imperfect competition, and may be classed as a 
monopoly surplus. 

But competition between the members of the entre* 
preneur class is far from perfect, and this 'applies with 
special force to the industries in which the element of 
uncertainty is greatest. A dynamic world demands a 
class of people able and willing to assume the responsibility 
for ’dealing with uncertainty, and this class of entrepreneur 
is usually scarce relative to the demand ; hence it can usually 
appropriate part of the remxmeration that is to say, capital, 
^bour, or land, which under conditions of perfect com^ 
.petttion, would have gone to Qne or more of the other 
elements of production. 
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There is a gocxi <Jeal in common in the views on profit of 
Mr. Hobson^ and Professor Knight, although Knight's theory 
is more complex and profound. Hobson's entrepreneur 
of creative ability corresponds roughly with Knight’s 
successful bearer of uncertainty; but whereas Hobson 
emphasises the scarcity element in the entrepreneur class, 
which in turn leads to imperfect competition, and the 
power to exact “ forced gains,” Professor Knight regards 
this surplus as the result of failure on the part of other 
entrepreneurs, and the owners of other resources, to 
estimate the situation correctly; and in consequence they 
allow the successful entrepreneur to acquire control of the 
necessary means of production at a cheaper rate than that 
which they could compel him to pay."' 

6. Normal Profits 

The reader may now be inclined to ask what has become 
of those normal profits which are a commonplace of every 
textbook, and which we assumed in earlier chapters ? 

The answer is, of course, that the surpluses due to 
uncertainty and imperfect competition are bound insepar- 
ably with dynamic, Le, changing conditions. Normal 
profits belong to the equilibrium state, and to the state 
in which changes are taking place which can be 
anticipated and calculated.® Change is never absent from 
the concrete world, but in a developed country like England 
there are large fields of economic activity in which conditions 
are relatively static, and in which business is fairly routine. 
Here normal profits are a necessary concept. 

In a state of perfect equilibrium, resources would be fixed 
in quantity, and so distributed that no one would have an 
economic motive for transferrii^g productive resources from 
one firm to another, or from one industry to another. 

^ Indfsstfial System, pp. 125-74 
; ‘ Uncertainty, and Profit, Ch. IX. 

* See Knight: Risk, Uncertainty, and Profit, Oa*V. 
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It is evident, then, that in the process of adjustment 
towards equilibrium, pure profit would tend to disappear, 
leaving to* the entrepreneur only the wages of superinten- 
dence, when all his necessary expenses had been paid. 
In other words, normal profits would be practically 
synonymous with' the earnings of management. 

In a progressive state, so long as the effects of changes 
are calculable, a similar result would tend to ensue .in the 
long run, provided that competition is not consciously 
restricted. The fact thaf* changes do not occur uniformly, 
and concurrently in every phase, would give the employers 
in certain industries an advantage which would enable them 
to wrest a rate of profit higher than that possible in other 
industries. 

Over a short period, in any state outside perfect 
equilibrium, surplus profits can be made even with 
uncertainty excluded. The condition, however, would be 
but temporary; entrepreneur ability, and other means of 
production, would gradually flow into those industries in 
which profits were above the normal; in such industries 
the rate of profit would gradually fall, while in those 
industries depleted of resources, profits would gradually 
rise, and the final result would be that profits in all 
industries would oscillate about a point of normality. 

This does not necessarily mean that normal profits would 
simply be the wages of a hired manager. Even in a dynamic 
•society with uncertainty excluded, the existence of change 
would involve a greater degree of final responsibility, and 
this would have to be paid for to evoke the necessary 
supply; but competition would fix this margin within 
narrow limits. Except when a monopoly supplies a - 
commodity for which demand is rigid and it is difficult to 
find a substitute, abnormal profits can be permanent only 
when thk uncertainty of the future cannot be calculated. 

Uncertainty, too, is not a constant element. It has its 
degrees of intensity. The more we depart from the primary 
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necessities of life, the greater is the degree of uncertainty 
which surrounds production, though the building trade is 
an exception. Enterprises newly initiated are subject to a 
greater degree of uncertainty than businesses long 
established, and this no doubt accounts for the fact that 
new industries tend to yield a higher rate of profit than 
those which have been operating for a long period. 

7. Tendency of Profits to Equality 

It should be dear from what has been said above that 
this question can be answered only with qualifications. 
In a state of equilibrium, profits in the sense of wages of 
superintendence would be equalised, and pure profits 
would reach equality at zero. 

In a state of society in which change was present but 
uncertainty absent, profits would tend to equality round 
the point of normality; differences would occur because 
ability is never completely equalised, but in any one 
industry the forces of competition would definitely narrow 
the margin, and what applies to one industry applies 
between industries if the necessary allowance be made for 
varying degrees of responsibility. The greater the degree 
of routine in industries, the greater the tendency of profits 
to equality, in the absence of spedal restrictions on 
competition, and in the long period. In the short period, 
as has already been shown, inequalities inevitably creep in. 

In the case of surplus profit explicable on the theory of' 
Professor Knight, there is no tendency to equality even in 
the long run, at least between the different industries; and 
on this point, theory seems consistent with fact. No 
doubt to some extent as experience develops, the abilities 
of entrepreneurs in a specific industry to deal with uncertain 
Situations, and the degrees of uncertainty between different 
Industries tend to approximate to fhe normail ^mrv^ of 
,;^eirror, that is, to cluster round the mean and to tail off at 
extremes; but even so, wherever un^rtainty prevtuls^ 
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wide variations in profit are probable, and possible over a 
long period. 

A differential element is always possible with respect to 
profit, as in the case of land, but it is a secondary, not an 
ultimate, phenomenon. Marshall describes it somewhere as 
the reward for efficiency, due to the lower cost of the 
better, over the marginal, firm,^ the marginal firm being 
regarded as the least efficient, or the one working under the 
least favourable conditions. Profits of this kind are 
temporary only: they are the short- period profits that have 
their source in the changes that cause deviations from 
equilibrium, which can be measured with a fair degree of 
accuracy. The differential theory, however, is not an 
ultimate explanation of surplus profits due to uncertainty. 

8. Supply of Entrepreneurs 

The status of employer is attractive in itself; the 
attainment of independence is equally pleasurable, for just 
as a peasant will work hard for low wages rather than be 
dependent, so will a small employer work hard for small 
remuneration. Again, the possibility of very large profits 
is a great stimulus to some nxinds. On the other hand, 
there are natural barriers against the dependent classes; 
risk is an essential factor, and failure means ruin; the 
bankruptcy laws to some extent encourage enterprising 
men, but bankruptcy is in itself a great evil to the normal 
man. Most men are to some extent afraid of responsibility, 
and shrink from the risks of employing. In most cases, 
knowledge of trade conditions is essential. Thus the 
emplo3nng classes are mainly recruited from a minority of 
men who are already in the requisite atmosphere. As a 
rule a man can become the head of an important business 
only in one of three ways. First, he may have hereditary 

^ 9ut as has repeatedly been shown, this notion of the margin is, 
Such a producer is not necessarily the true marginal 
^^ucer at all.^ 
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advantages and be specially trained, almost from birth* for 
this particular purpose; he may live in the atmosphere of 
business (though on the other hand it often haf>pens that 
a boy grows up in antagonism to his father's business); 
at any rate the son or relative of a successful employer 
obtains an initial start which in many cases is a decisive 
factor. 

Next, an employer may come more and more to rely on 
the help of a responsible manager or other employee; in 
many cases such a man is taken into partnership, and may 
finally obtain full control, while the original owner may 
become a sleeping partner. If there is no room for a 
partner, if there are efficient relatives who can conduct the 
business, or if the business is allowed to decay under 
inefficient ownership, the manager may decide to start an 
independent venture, for his experience has taught him 
those secrets which allow an employer to obtain a position 
of semi-monopoly; equally important, it has provided the 
atmos^ere in which an employer must work. 

Thirdly, there are exceptional men who reach the 
employing classes, sometimes from the lowest strata of 
society. Such men had relatively better opportunities of 
^quick advancement in the early days of machinery, but 
exceptional cases stiU occur. To-day, however, the scales 
are so weighted in favour of the man already in a strategic 
position that even an industrial genius must take years 
before he can climb into the highest positions. The 
barrier is not so much that between employer and 
employed; even in the lowest strata it is possible for a man 
to be an employer on a small scale; it is rather that 
between the lowest and the highest grades of labour. 
There is a steady drift of labour from the workhouse through 
the grades of skilled labour, foreman, manager to employer. 
The stream is very thin at the bottom and at the top, for 
it consists of exceptional men, but it exists. It is not so 
obvious as in the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth^ 
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centuries, for an exceptional man must move more slowly 
towards his goal; in the vast majority of cases the process 
must be •continued through more than one generation. 
Mobility from class to class is slow compared with mobility 
from trade to trade. 

Thus there has always been a scarcity of efficient 
employers; the rewards to organisation have been 
correspondingly high. As in the case of skilled woykmen, 
preparation for specialised work is apt to be a slow process, 
and thus the supply of employers cannot suddenly be 
increased; even taking a long view, however, the number 
of men who* are able enough and fortunate enough to 
become employers is very limited, so that under present 
conditions the supply of organising ability is permanently 
restricted; profits are, on the whole, permanently high. 
There are many men on the margin of doubt as to whether 
or not to become employers, and thus normal profits may 
oscillate between wide limits; the number of potential 
employers is not so great as to bring down profits to the 
level of wages. 

Now consider the case of a potential employer; if his 
knowledge of market conditions is accurate and he is not 
misled by over-confidence he will consider not only present 
normal profits, but exceptional profits; if enterprising and 
sanguine, he will be attracted by the prospect of large 
gains which are being made; if cautious, he will rather 
contemplate the numerous failures; if he is a safe man he will 
concentrate attention on the profits of normal firms. On 
the whole the attractive force of a trade on such men will 
be measured by the decisions of the men of normal ability 
and character; the estimates of the sanguine and the 
cautious tend to balance each other. Thus the action of a 
normal man who concentrates attention on a normal 


business, roughly balancing the chance of great gain 
against the fear of ruin, may be taken as tsrpical of the 
jwhole. If a normal employer shows fear, profits are 
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probably declining; if the normal manager becomes an 
employer, profits are probably high. In either case, 
however, the most marked effects will be sefen at the 
margin; when profits faU, the least efficient employers will 
actually faU; when they rise, the most enterprising 
managers will first become employers. 

In the long run normal profits will tend to realise the 
expectations of the normal employer, though quite other 
tendencies are at work during short periods. If long- 
period profits are higher or lower than the normal, the 
supply of employers will expand or contract, and bring 
back profits to th^ir former level or near it. When 
profits do not reach expectations, after allowance has been 
made for exceptionally high and low profits, the number 
of employers will diminish and profits will rise; if market 
commodity prices do not grant the normal profits which 
are necessary to call forth a sufficient supply of employers, 
they will be obtained by limiting the supply of employers. 
Similarly, if the remuneration of works chemists or 
doctors or other men whose work requires expensive 
training did not cover the expenses of training, the supply 
of such labour would shrink until it did, as a result of the 
rise’ in marginal net product. 

The concept of the normal employer, like that of normal 
profits, must be accepted with qualifications. It is largely 
an equilibrium conception, or at least it assumes a state of 
minimum uncertainty. Where true uncertainty exists, 
there can be no normal employer. 

9. Social Usefulness of Entrepreneurs 

Entrepreneurs perform a most useful function in the 
social economy. First, they are responsible for the 
/efficient grouping of factors of production and, on the whole, 
the work is well done. S^ond, they bear the mdn 
^tespoJ^bilities for the uncertainties of industry. 
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modern industry has so far specialised types of productive 
ability that those who can do ordinary work well, and those 
who have special abilities as managers are relieved of a 
large measure of worry and responsibility. Uncertainty 
bearing is a profession in itself: the entrepreneur stands 
between the workman and the effects of rapidly fluctuating 
prices; if the workman were paid out of product, his 
wages would vary between wide limits; the employer, 
however, takes the excess gains in good times and suffers 
loss in bad times; he obtains a greater profit as a reward 
for this species of insurance of workmen's wages, but this 
is a pa 3 anent for a real service rendered. Uncertainty 
bearing, on the whole, is a service to the workmen; 
organisation is a social service. 

This is not a popular view with many people to-day who 
do not accept the implications of the present economic 
order of society; but even in a socialist state, so long as 
the principle of relative scarcity rules, rent arid interest in 
some form or other would probably prove necessary as 
selective principles (as has already been noted). In a 
progregsive socialist state uncertainty could not be 
excluded, and it is very much open to question whether 
the burden of uncertainty bearing could be shouldered 
by public officials as efficiently as by private individuals, 
and at less cost to society. It has always been an axiom 
of the textbooks that routine industries only were suited 

to State management. 

# 

10. The Foaction of Profits in a ProgressiTe State 

It follows from what has been said above that the 
function of profits is to induce entrepreneurs to adapt old 
industries to the methods made possible by technical 
progpre^s, and to pioneer new fields of enterprise. The 
ffi|p|ctation of profit is the main-spring of industrial and; 
“^|onuc progress. The alt^uative would be the raiaoning 
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and distribution of productive resources by some depart- 
ipent of the State which would decide which coipmodities, 
and how much of each, should be produced. 

11. Profits per Annum, and Profits on the Turnover 

An important distinction must be made between profits 
per annum and profits on the turnover. Many shopkeepers 
believe in the principle of small profits and quick returns ” ; 
the profits on the turnover are small, but transactions are 
so numerous that annual profits may be large; a motor 
car or piano dealer, on the contrary, may make very large 
percentage profits on the turnover, but as transactions are 
few, the annual profit is not abnormal. Speaking generally, 
the rate of profit necessary to keep a firm going varies 
inversely to the number of times the firm's capital is 
turned over annually, or in a given period. It should also 
T)e noted that a rise in the absolute amount of net profit 
is possible when the rate of profit on turnover or expendi- 
ture is falling, if the number of sales is increasing, and the 
firm has not yet reached the optimum scale of business. 
The firm will have reached the optimum scale of business 
when the average net profit per unit of expenditure 
multiplied by the number of units of expenditure is at a 
maximum. 

12. Profits and the Cost of Production 

On the problem of whether profits are a factor in 
determining prices, opinions still differ. That the wages 
of management enter into the expenses of production can 
admit of no doubt, and this is equally true of that normal 
profit which is not the fruit of uncertainty. If the profit 
necessary to evoke an adequate supply of entrepreneurs into 
a specific industry were not forthcoming, the supply of the 
commodity would shrink, and the price of it, other thi: 

" being equd^ would rise untit equilibrium was once 
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restored. Normal profits, then, are a necessary payment, 
and a necessary payment must be reflected in price. ' 

But does this argument apply to pure or surplus profit ? 
Now it is sometimes argued that it does not: for it is held 
that in highly speculative enterprises, the peculiar field of 
pure profit, the industry as a whole is run at a loss; in 
other words, that while a few entrepreneurs reap high 
rewards, the great majority barely cover expenses or, 
indeed, ^york at a loss. The conclusion is, of course, that 
as the industry as .a whole, or even in major part, is not 
making pure profit, the exceptional profits of the few can 
exert no effect on prices. 

This argument, however, is only a variant of the 
Ricardian conception of the margin which we have discussed 
so many times. The least efficient entrepreneur (in cases 
of this kind, he would be the man with the least ability to 
deal successfully with uncertainties) is making no pure 
profit. But his costs fix the supply price, and as these 
costs are higher than those of the most skilful producers, 
their differential profit has no effect on price. 

But these men are not the true marginal producers. No 
doubt the case in question differs from that of the routine 
business discussed in an earlier chapter. There it was 
pointed out that the more efficient producer would be as 
likely (if not more likely) to leave the industry for alternative 
employment as the least efficient man. 

In highly speculative enterprises, which after all bear 
some resefnblance to a lottery, a stream of least capable 
men would probably, though not necessarily, flow in and 
out of the industry. 

But, and this is the all important point, these men would 
have little effect on supply in a highly speculative industry. 
In the extreme case, say of gold mining, this is clearly 
apparent. Where uncertainty predominates; it is the 
able, in some cases the creative genius, who is most 

i|^ry to tlye supply, and who is the marginal producer 
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in the Ixne sense. To retain him in the supply, therefore, 
his stti|dus profit is necessary, and must be paid for; 
otherwise he would transfer his peculiar abilities to some 
other Inunch of production. 

Profits have often been compared with rent in the 
Hicardkn sense. If we take as.starting-point no-rent land 
and the no-profit business, both rent and profits appear as 
a differential surplus, the main difference being that roit 
tends to be much more permanent than profits. But while 
this argument is misleading and not universal, it is easy to 
establish a dose parallel. Rent arises from the relative 
scarcity of the products of land, and, excluding the case of 
monopoly, pure profits arise from the relative scarcity of 
the true entrepreneur class. In a fully settled country, 
marginal land in any one use usually pays a rent in the 
sense of hire, because it is more or less urgently demanded 
for some alternative use. In a similar manner the marginal 
entrepreneur in speculative enterprises must receive a 
profit at least equal to that which his abilities would 
command in some other field. He may, of course, receive 
more, but up to a certain point it seems more correct to 
treat his profits as a necessary payment than as a surffins. 

Wieser indudes the entrepreneur among the specific 
means of production, like land. On his argument, profits, 
like rent, appear as surplus over cost pa3nnents. But we 
have already shown in connection with rent that, in a 
fully settled country like England, land loses a good deal 
of its character of a specific means of production, as the 
bulk of it is competed for by alternative uses. 

Now the same argument holds with respect to the 
entrepreneur. The true marginal entrepreneur in an 
industrialised country is a cost means rather than a spe<^c 
. mesui$ of production because, like land, he has altemadve 
eipifipymeots, Wieser’s dasdfication is a very intoesting 
one, Imt in a isountry like England a, rigid line cannoft jte, 
sped^ and ,;€ost means ,of '.'prodm^ll^!^ 
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It Seems more in accordance with reality to regard some 
part of every factor as specific means; some part as cost 
means; and a large part of each factor as partaking of 
both characteristics in vaiying proportions. In this way 
we can reconcile many apparently conflicting statements. 
But whichever point of view we adopt we are brought 
back to Wicksteed's conclusion that everything that can 
be said of land, if true, applies equally to the other f^,ctors. 

13 . General View of Distribution 
Distribution may now be viewed as a whole. In 
discussing the reward to each factor in turn, the existence 
of normal remuneration to the other factors has been < 
assumed. In fact, all the factors are continually changing 
in amount and efficiency; the owner of each factor must 
compete with the owner of every other. If aU the factors 
were inanimate, and in the grip of a single control, the 
tendencies which are now obstructed by relative scarcity 
would be allowed full play,^ if the factors were interchange- 
able to such an extent that marginal net product could be 
equalised. In this case, all factors would be used up to 
that point at which marginal net product was equal at all 
points. The same thing would happen if the present 
possessors of labour, including employers, were under such 
absolute control. Intelligent and enterprising men would 
be taken from the overstocked occupations and made 
employers. Then, taking as equivalent units that amount 
of each factor obtained with equal difficulty by the controller, 
every unit, of whatever kind, would obtain the same 
marginal product. In these circumstances every unit 
would be entitled to the same remuneration. If employers 
and workmen were quite interchangeable, emploj^r and 
workman could demand the same wage. is no 

inherent superior importance in the employer’s work; in a 
{»ei^ectly regulated state, there Vould be no scarcity of 
# ^ So long fa the scarcities are not due to n^ttniral caute. 
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employers.^ So, a diamond is not inherently more valuable 
than a grain of corn; its potential utility is far less. 

. Under given conditions, land, capital, labour, afnd organi- 
sation may be employed in a theoretically most efficient 
manner; when the product is defined. This state is never 
attained, for some factors are too abundant, relatively to 
this ideal combination, and others are too few. To-day, 
employers are too few in. number, but labourers are too 
many. If all were of equal ability, the ideal combination, 
as between different kinds of labour, would be obtained 
when all wages were equal. If one factor becomes relatively 
scarce, its owner obtains an advantage; if labour becomes 
more efficient and capital increases, then landowners 
will benefit, because the balance has been disturbed; 
land is relatively rarer. If capital increases faster 
than other agents its value will fall; interest will drop. 
If new land is opened out and capital increases, and 
workmen become employers, the wages of other workmen 
rise. The earnings of any one factor depend, firstly, on 
the size of the dividend to be distributed, secondly, on the 
relative abundance or scarcity of the given factor. 

The share of any factor of production can be considered 
from two points of view. It is clear that a share can 
increase absolutely or relatively, or in both directions. 
What actually takes place depends on the elasticity of 
demand for a factor, which in turn depends on its elasticity 
of substitution. If we consider for the sake of simplicity 
only two factors of production, laboi\r and capital, and 
assume that the proportions of both in any use are fixed 
(elasticity of substitution = O), it is clear that a fall in wages 
will diminish both the absolute and relative share of labour, 
because the same quantity of labour would be employed 
as before. 

^In a perfectly regulated state, uncertainty would probably 
'.^dtoppear. 
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If, on the other hand, the conditions of production are 
such that a slight fall in wages would lead to a complete 
substitution of labour for capital (elasticity of substitution 
of labour for capital = infinity), it is obvious that tfie 
share of labour would increase both absolutely and 
relatively. 

Actual cases fall between these extremes. Substitution is 
usually possible, but it is never complete. It varies within 
limits, but these limits are elastic according to Circum- 
stances. With the march of progress the absolute share 
of all factors tends to increase under competitive enterprise, 
but it does not follow tliat the shares as relative proportions 
will remain constant. Ricardo thought that the increasing 
pressure of population on a scarce area of land would 
lead to a gradual increase of the relative share falling to 
the landlords, but free trade in food altered the situation. 

In' this age of technical progress the main problem is the 
effect of inventions on the relative shares of capital and 
labour, but this question has already been discussed in an 
earlier chapter. Again, the results that foUow from purely 
economic circumstances are not always the ultimate results, 
for in these days distribution is effected by social policy as 
well as by economic circumstances. Wealth is redistributed 
by means of taxation. Incomes from rent and interest are 
taxed for the benefit of the wage-earners, and thus the 
ultimate tendency will make the relative share of the 
National Dividend falling to labour likely in the future 
to increase, rather than to decrease.^ 

14 . Social Effect ot Present System of Distribution 

The present system of distribution is not ideal, but 
it leads to action which tends to improvement. Equality 
of income may be taken to be an excellent aim when it 

more advanced analysis of the effect of an incre^ie in the 
supply of a factor on its absolute and relative share of the National 
Dividend would require to take into account its elasticities of 
demand and substitution. See Hicks: Theory of Wages, pp. 1 15* 17, 
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jioes not clash with more important aims; it is not difficult 
to show mathematically that equality tends to maximise 
human happiness, if certain reasonable assumptions are 
made. The present system fails to reach its own possibilities 
in three ways: the man who has formerly gained by its 
imperfections retains his advantage, through the power 
which money gives him; the high pay due to relative 
scarcity is not a payment to merit; the beneficial action of 
free competition is hindered by natural and artificial 
economic friction. The first flaw is serious; its effects 
are cumulative through many generations; it is not too 
much to say that much present misery is due to injustice 
which occurred nearly two centuries ago. Rich men, how- 
ever, are usually extravagant (from a normal standpoint) ; 
taxation of such men is also an important factor; there is 
hope that, in the future, more money will be forced into 
productive uses or will pass to the State. 

The anti-social effect of large fortunes is intensified by 
the fact that capitalists," as they are termed by the 
modern Marxists, often use their power to create artificial 
scarcity, mainly of commodities or capital. There seems 
little doubt that rich men can invest their money in ways 
which are deliberately anti-social; the best shares of rich 
companies tend to fall under the exclusive control of rich 
men. Artificial monopoly has become a sinister feature 
in American trade, and shows signs of increasing significance 
in this country. The natural scarcity of employers and of 
certain forms of labour should break down in the future, for 
education will provide a large class of potential employers. 

The present system of ffistribution has much to com- 
mend it. Perhaps it is the most favourable possible 
system in relation to production, under present conditions. 

stimulus of pure profit to employers, and that of net 
, |!^uc^ to workmen have a favourable effect on production ; 
Inere is also a certain rough justice. Were competition 
free, it seems certain .that the system would 
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be still better, especially if combined with an intelligent 
regard for those men whose product will not earn them a 
living wage. The system has given us the most marvellous 
material civilisation the world has seen. 

The defects in the system have led to the most shocking 
abuses; these were most marked about a century ago, 
unless we agree that the system was responsible for the 
world war.* These defects have led to the most yiolent 
attacks on the system itself. 

16. Socialism 

The term " Socialism " has now come to mean almost 
any form of dissatisfaction with the present systena, but 
there are two main groups of socialists. There are those 
who are not fundamentally dissatisfied with the present 
system, but who would gradually mould it so as to obtain 
better conditions for the working classes as against land* 
owners and employers, especially those who control much 
capital. If their general aim is to concentrate production 
and distribution in the hands of the State, they are called 
collectivists. 

The other type is represented by the communists; these 
are so critical of the present system that they would 
destroy it completely and replace it by some form of 
co-operation. Some of the most attractive and some of the 
most selfish of socialists have belonged to this group. The 
syndicalists in the early part of this century suggested 
the overthrow of society by the general strike many 
of their ideas wfere taken over by the shop-steward 
movement and the guild socialists; the latter suggested a 
modified reversion to the medieval gilds, in which mdustiy 
was controlled by the gild members; a building guild 
was formed to cany out building schemes^ but was 
unsuccessful. The high ideal towards which better 
couHuunists are striving is "" From each according to his 
powers; to each according to his needs.” 
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Communism seems at present to be an impracticable 
ideal; its failure would seem inevitable, until human 
iMiturc has been so modified by moral forces as well as by 
industrial experience that men would* sacrifice themselves 
for such an ideal. Already, however, it has stimulated 
various experiments of the greatest value and interest; 
they seem to show that an industrial community can be 
founded and can work, for a time, if the conditions are 
peculiarly favourable; sooner or later it is blighted by the 
selfishness of human nature. 

16. Co-Paxtnership and Profit-Sharing 

The problem is best attacked piecemeal; almost every 
socialistic experiment falsifies the hopes of the promoters 
while it provides a valuable guide to further effort. Thus 
attempts have been made to bridge the gulf between 
employer and workmen by a system of co-partnership. The 
workman receives (usually) a certain wage, and obtains a 
percentage of the final profits. He is encouraged to invest 
his share of the profits, and thus become a shareholder; 
representatives of the workmen may also be given a voice 
in internal management. In those rare cases in which the 
experiment is fully successful the result is an increased 
production, for the workman has a direct interest in 
his work; in a small business in which an intelligent 
employer has the full confidence of his men the experiment 
often succeeds. When the men have no voice in internal 
management the system is called profit-sharing. One defect 
is that the workmen naturally object to sharing in losses* 

17. Collectivism 

Profit-sharing is suspected by the thoroughgoing col- 
lectivist, as being a palliative. State management aims 
et obtaining the whole of business profits. Consider the 
of coal-mining: some mines are worked ea^y, 
producmg a very large surplus over the net product of the 
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marginal mine, which fixes cost to the consumer. The 
collectivist might argue that if the industry were State- 
managed,* it could afford to consider total expenses when 
fixing price; the State could afford to sell at a little less 
than the average price, and still make a small profit; 
control over production and sale might be necessary, as 
the lower price would stimulate demand and raise marginal 
costs. Alternatively, the State could produce the same 
amount as would be produced under private ownership, 
sell at marginal cost^ and apply the profits to relief of 
taxation. By either method, profits would be transferred 
from private owners to the people 'as a whole. The 
collectivists claim that this transference of future profits 
would be equitable, for marginal costs have increased 
owing to the needs of the community. 

There are two objections to this argument: first, an 
employer and even the directors of a company are more 
immediately interested in their particular business than 
would be a combination of men whose -qualities make for 
efficiency in a Civil Service. Government by bureaucracy 
has the defects of company management in greater degree. 
An employer is ruined if he makes many mistakes, and 
yet a developing industry demands initiative; he is judged 
by results, and is displaced if he does not produce the 
right articles in the right quantity. The State must do so 
much work that it must do everything by rule and 
precedent ; a State industry would almost certainly fall into 
the hands of safe men who can do things moderately well, 
but who are temperamentally unfitted for the task of 
guiding industry into new directions. Experience has 
shown that in a bureaucracy the alert and enterprising 
man is discouraged; in competitive industry such a man 
explores new methods and may obtain results of the 
highest value. Such a man is to-day a benefactor to the 
community; if he makes a niistake he may lose all; if he 
makes a real discovery his work is liable to be imitated 
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by less -^terprising rivals to the advantage of consuxnos. 
It is on such pioneers that possible profits exert the greatest 
attraction. '■ 

Again, collectivism would probably have to dispeiue 
with a Valuable index to the state of the market. We 
have seen reason to believe that, within limits, the price 
of a conunddity when fixed by competition corresponds 
to a position of maximum satisfaction; the inw is not 
absolute, but it seems probable that a chance variation from 
the market price is more likely to diminish than to increase 
total sati^action. When a price, settled automatically 
vnthout trouble, presents such advantages as does the 
competition price, it should not be discarded lightly. 
Now State prices tend to be fixed by law and are alter^ 
with difficulty; thus production may be much greater or 
less than is warranted by current conffitions. In the former 
case there is waste; in the latter, industries may be 
hampered or individual satisfactions needlessly diecked. 

The whole subject is fiercely controversial, and the 
precise degree to which nationalisation should be carried is 
a matter of individual opinion. Further, the omcentration 
of large-scale industries into few hands may make com- 
petition impossible ; when a trade has become a trust-owned 
monopoly, American experience seems to suggest that some 
fOTm of control is essential; the choice then seems to 
lie between State ccmtrol and full ownership. Certain 
industries, e.g. the Post Office, are efficiently managed 
by a bureaucracy, and it seems that other trades wMch 
have become a matter of mere routine* might be similarly 
owned. Eadi case should be judged on its own merits. 

.1$. Tendency to Nationalisation 

’ There seems to be a drift towards the natirmalisatipn 
certain industries. War experience has been useM; 
'?the les^bns learned during the control of the coal sa]^y 
n^l^edly,afiect future poUcy. Chi the wh^, it soogbs 
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best to say that State ownership should be limited to 
those industries which are already monopolised and ready 
to be taken over without change in essential method* 
Further experiments seem almost certain; it is highly 
important that they should be confined to the industries in 
which success is most probable ; limited nationalisation may 
then be an important solution of many industrial problems. 
Under conditions, nationalisation brings no e^ntial 
change, for it would be applied in those industries in 
which competition had already given place to combination. 

Competition has also been attacked in another manner, 
i.e, by co-operative societies. Co-operative stores have 
been remarkably successful. They consist of members 
who combine to form societies managed by elected 
representatives. The employer is eliminated, economies 
are effected, and the result is thal a society ckn 
usually pay a substantial bonus on sales; the members 
thus receive the profits themselves. Such societies have 
not only cheapened the goods used by the working classes, 
but have brought down the exorbitant prices often charged 
by shopkeepers in a village or small town, 

19. Co-operation 

Co-operation has been less successful in production. 
It seems to provide no substitute for the entrepreneur: 
trades susceptible to company management may be 
successfully carried on, but in the production of ordinary 
commodities the moderate pay of a co-operative manager 
has not usually attracted the type of ability which succeeds 
in a private business. Perhaps the attempt to spread the 
work of the entrepreneur co-operatively among a number of 
men will in future be undertaken by new methods rather 
than by co-operation in the old sense. The huge production 
of the C,W.S. should however be noted 

Future progress wiU probably be a growth rather than a 
deliberately /x»nitbUed movement Especially m England 
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the nation seems disinclined to experiment with a totally 
new social system; yet there is a movement away 
from the old capitalistic individualism. Each *group of 
reformers has grasped a partial truth which, within limits, 
is being put into practice. State and municipality control, 
more and more, certain routine businesses; co-operative 
societies are meeting the entrepreneurs on their own 
ground,. In these ways the old system is being® partially 
replaced by others which, in certain directions, have 
proved their superior worth. 

Capitalism is still supreme over the greater part of the 
field, and it seems wisest so to utilise reforming energy as 
to direct it towards the reform of the prevailing system, 
rather than to its destruction; if it is essentially bad it 
will be destroyed by the march of events. 

StO. Influence of Total Product 

The share of each man will tend to be increased if the 
total product is increased; if all men redouble their efforts, 
the share of each will be greater,^ On rare occasions, a 
small group may temporarily improve its position by a " ca' 
canny" policy; such action is anti-social, and will not 
permanently serve the purpose even of those interested. 
Overwork is an evil; overtime may be equally bad; the 
deliberate withholding of a man's best work is a worse 
social evil than either. Again, the present distribution 
could be^ improved by sweeping away all barriers to equality 
of opportunity. Whenever a class holds a monopoly, 
natural or artificial, it obtains an unfair share of dividend. 
Education will probably have a great effect in abolishing 
^ . natural scarcity of employers and other fortunate 
dasses; the wider diffusion of wealth is to be welcomed, 

. mother things remaining equal: but it does not follow that if 
.^e National Dividend is doubled the share of each individual will 
^ doub^. At the same time the possible share of each does 
. oa the size df the heap.*' 
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for otherwise the possessors of capital will be in a 
commanding position. 

The pr&ent system is based on our laws of property 
and inheritance: these encourage the growth of capital, 
but tend to increase differences in income. Super-taxation 
and death duties may have valuable effects in redressing 
the balance; so far they tend to remove some of the vital 
objectiofnrto capitalism; but such measures must be 
cautiously applied, or saving will be seriously checked. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

ECONOMIC ACTIONS OF GOVERNMENTS 
1 , Fraction of the State 

This is a very complex and controversial topic. What 
should be the economic function of the State '^ipcnscends 
the limits of economic theory. It is beyond dispute that 
the State must provide security for life and property, and 
enforce contracts, and in the nineteenth century this was, 
generally, accepted as its sole function. Since the General 
Election of 1906, when a Liberal Government, pledged to 
the then novel principle of social refoim came into power, 
the State has developed functions considered neither 
practicable, nor desirable, by the laissez-faire nineteenth 
century. The State has not only pledged itself to expend 
large sums of money annually on the social services, but in 
recent years it has interfered with, and regulated industry 
to an extent, both directly and indirectly, that would have 
been thought impossible in 1914. State regulation of 
industry, usually known as " planning," has been developed 
less under the influence of socialistic ideas than in the 
special circumstances of the post-war world. England, 
and other countries too, have had to adjust themselves to 
new, and very unstable conditions. Adjustment through 
the gradual working out of natural economic forces has not 
proved possible or satisfactory in the new conditions. 
There has therefore been a strong demazfd in most countries 
for the active intervention of the State in industrial affairs. 
Whether this policy wUl prove good or bad in the long run 
id a matter on which opinions are divided, but a large 
number of people now agree that it is the duty of the 
State to maintain a reasonable standard of living for its 
workers both directly, and indirectly through measures 
designed to offset the periodical depressions of trade. 
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2. Bemuneratioii of Officials and Servants 

It has been noted in an earlier chapter that the marginal 
productivity theory of wages does not apply, except very 
indirectly, to the salaries and wages of public officials and 
servants. In some cases a marginal valuation of services 
is obviously impossible ; in other cases, even if a valuation 
were possible, it is not held desirable, for it is widely accepted 
that Pufelte Authorities should pay a wage above the 
competitive level so as to set a standard for private enter- 
prise to approach. On the other hand many of the higher 
officials may be paid a salary less than their real worth to 
the community. A valuation, however, is extremely 
difficult because service under a Public Authority has 
advantages — ^liolidays, pensions, security of tenure, etc. — 
which are not easy to capitalise. 

• 

3. Laissez-faire 

No wise government would intervene in the economic 
life of the country unless the advantages gained were more 
valuable than the cost of intervention. The Manchester 
School of economists (tKe classical economists between 
Ricardo and Mill) held that government intervention in itself 
was bad; that not only was the expense of intervention a 
pure waste, but that interference with industry must in itself 
lead to decreased efficiency. 

The watchword of the Physiocrats had been " Laissez 
faire, laissez passer.*' This expressed the desire of many 
merchants to make what they pleased without State inter- 
vention, and to tmnsport their goods from place to place 
without vexatious restriction. Adam Smith continually 
paints out that every man is the best judge of his own 
interests and that the welfare of the country as a whole 
would be best forwarded by the removal of obstacles which 
government then placed in the way . of trade ; he took govem- 
mwts as he found them, and could not conceive of existing 
governments as exercising wise control over industry* 
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Economic individualism was to him the essential condition 
of welfare. “ Every individual is continually exerting 
I^imself to find out the most advantageous employment 
for whatever capital h^ can command. It is his own 
advantage, indeed, and not that of the society, which he 
has in view. But the study of his own advantage naturally, 
or rather necessarily, leads him to prefer that employment 
which is most advantageous to the society.*'^ 

4. The Manchester School 

The doctrine of individual freedom was crystallised 
into a system by the Manchester School and made to 
justify industrial things which would probably have been 
denounced by Smith; the leading economists were not 
completely carried away by the doctrine of the sufficiency 
of individualism, but callous manufacturers pretended to 
find in Political Economy a full justification of their 
hardness towards employees. The new, hard individualism 
condemned the Factory Acts; the greater economists 
defended them, as Smith would probably have done in 
similar conditions. 

The modern reaction against the Manchester School 
seems to many to have gone too far; there is a great 
deal of truth in the assertions that if a man is success- 
ful in his own business he has performed a useful public 
act, and that a government which tries to control business 
is more likely to do harm than good. If an employer 
makes a large fortune he has probably done so by 
making the right goods at the right time in the right 
quantity; if a doctor earns large fees it is a sign that 
doctors like him are relatively scarce and that the country 
would be pleased to have a better supply. An employer 

^Laissez-faire theory assumed a natural harmony between the 
public and the private interest. In the long run, and in a broad 
sense, the theory is not without truth; unfortunately, however, all 
men are not equal, either in a natural or an economic sense, hence 
^ theory could lead, and actually did lead, to grave injustices. 
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may make money out of undesirable goods, but governments 
are rarely more decidedly moral than the people they 
govern. The sound reasoTning and general observation 
of the Wealth of Nations are not yet out of date, for the 
pre-1914 economic structure had a degree of flexibility, and 
a pow.er of self-adjustment to changes of conditions that 
is lacking to-day. 

6. Usefulness of State Action 

It is true that the sphere of justifiable State interference 
is probably extending. * Perhaps the State is most useful 
as a means of providing standards; this is positive work of, 
great value; the laissez-faire formula does not preclude 
positive government action, for it only seeks to discourage 
active interference. The State provides standards of 
weight and measure, of purity, e,g. milk, and of money. 
It may at some date provide an invariable money 
measure; in England it already prepares a periodical index 
number, which shows the variation of price levels; our 
various departments, e.g, the Board of Trade, supply use- 
ful information as to trade conditions. The Government 
intervenes in labour disputes, and fixes a minimum wage 
in certain industries; in past times the wages of labourers 
were fixed by magistrates, and in various ways such 
regulation by the State is again in evidence. 

The State may provide the necessary capital for useful 
work which is on too large a scale or too inconvenient for 
company management, especially if there is any doubt as 
to financial success. Roads, bridges, etc., are usually 
constructed by government; they may absorb enormous 
amounts of capital, but the total satisfaction they offer is 
greater still. Again, the State can carry through schemes 
of afforestation or construction of permanent works, while 
an individual or company would not care to wait for the 
financial return. So also a local authority may construct 
a tramway because it gives a high total satisfaction to the 
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residents, though there may be a financial loss. - The State 
may also give bounties to an industry, either because of 
its importance to the nation {e.g. food supply In time of 
war), to stimulate a growing industry, or to aid an 
undertaking which gives a high total satisfaction to the 
people, e.g, a subsidy to mails. 

An industry may make a large profit at the public 
expense; a trust may so control a single indu^tfry* that it 
obtains a monopoly; such an industry may be ripe for 
nationalisation. Marx seems to have been wrong when he 
foretold the increasing concentration of industries, so that 
the time would come when the proletariat could step in 
and seize the productive system; his prophecy, however, 
is partially fulfilled, and as trusts become more prominent, 
nationalisation becomes a practical problem in an increas- 
irfg number of industries. America has sought to control 
her huge trusts; Germany has put greater faith in 
nationalisation; the question of control or ownership of 
large-scale industries seems to be one of future prominence 
in this country. 

The protection of new inventions has always been 
regarded as justified, not only because a man has a right 
to remuneration for his own creative work, but because 
inventions might not be forthcoming if they were not 
adequately rewarded; patents are the just reward for 
enterprise. More controversial is the detailed control 
which our government has exercised in late years. The 
activity in regard to sick and imemploynoent insurance and 
to labour exchanges is not universally approved; govem- 
i^ent control over education and public aid is more widely 
. |fOcepted, though there is much criticism of detail. 
h\'The State also undertakes work which must be paid 
of the national dividend, but which cannot be said 
# lead to an improvement in the quality or quantity of 
|»^uctioo. The Army is the best example. 
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6. The Case for Flaiming 

State interference in economic matters in pre-war years 
was comparatively mild. Since 1918 it has assumed a new 
aspect, a far-reaching attempt to regulate and control the 
economic life of the nation. Planning has been carried to 
much greater lengths in some parts of the Continent than 
it has in this country, but even in England, laissez-faire is 
now coHr^ffratively dead. 

The reason for this is that new forces have created a 
new post-war economic world. 

In England, and in most advanced industrial countries, 
population has become approximately stationary, and a 
falling birthrate means that a smaller proportion of the 
family income is expended on commodities having an 
inelastic demand (so-called necessities). More money is 
therefore available for goods having an elastic demand 
(so-called luxuries), Thi§ tendency has been strengthened 
by the fact that owing to the extension of the Trade 
Board system, the insurance acts, and trade unionism, the 
working classes now enjoy a larger share of the product of 
industry. The result is that demand has become highly 
unstable. 

This change in the character of demand has affected 
industry in various ways. Clearly, the greater the fluidity 
of demand, the greater is the difiiculty of anticipating the 
future needs of the consumers. This problem has been 
intensified by the rapid march of technical progress since 
1914. The size of the business unit has expanded con- 
siderably; the time structure of production has been 
lengthened; and the proportion of overhead to total costs 
has greatly increased. Mass production has meant that 
not only has organisation become more rigid and less 
aipaptable to changing conditions, but that the supply of 
o^modities has become inelastic, especially with respect 
to a fall in demand. 
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On the one hand we have a demand that is becoming 
more and more fluid and variable, while on the other hand, 
supply tends to become rigid. The problem of Vedundant 
capacity has thus arisen — the problem of shifting resources 
from industry to industry according to changes in the 
character of demand. 

In the nineteenth century this problem of adjustment 
was a minor one. The greater stability of dewaand, and 
an expanding population, confined the problem within 
narrow limits. The relatively small scale of business had 
a more flexible organisation than the present large-scale 
joint stock company. Fixed capital charges occupied a 
less important place in total costs, and wage rates were 
comparatively fluid. 

To-day, many people argue that an equilibriated 
economic structure is impossible now without State 
planning. (This does not imply a socialised state. English 
experience has shown that State planning is possible 
within the limits of private enterprise.) They argue that 
adjustment to changing conditions through the free play 
of natui'al forces is economically wasteful, and much too 
slow for the present d5mamic age. They point out that 
the multiphcity of conflicting interests in the large joint 
stock company, and the vast sums invested in specialised 
fixed capital make voluntary reorganisation impossible on 
the scale that is necessary; and finally that the rigidity of 
wage rates not only increases the difficulty of the basic 
industries to adapt themselves to new conditions, but that 
it impedes the expansion of new industries. Rigid wage 
rates have had two effects in the post-war years. In the 
first place they have diminished the demand for labour in 
the older established industries; secondly, high wages in 
the auxiliary industries, transport, for example, have 
hampered the expansion of new industries. 

The result of the post-war depressions, and the disloca- 
tions of industry has been that the State has proyided and 
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supervised schemes of reorganisation for certain industries 
among which may be mentioned the coal and electric 
supply iifdustries, and the marketing schemes for agi^i- 
culture.^ 

7. Objections to Planning 

State planning has not been accepted by every school of 
thougMr ’^"Some of the objections raised against existing 
schemes concern matters of detail rather than general 
principles. One very important school of thought, how- 
ever, has traced practically the whole of our post-war 
troubles to State interference in economic matters, and 
sees the remedy for these troubles, not in an extension of 
State control, but in a return to the principles of pre-war 
economic liberalism. For this school of thought, the very 
rigidity of the economic system, acknowledged by all 
parties to be the fundamental cause of our industrial 
troubles, has been caused by our departure from laissez-- 
faire principles. Professor Robbins has argued that it is 
the policy of encouraging monopolistic control of markets, 
of setting up pools and restriction schemes, of granting 
bounties and promoting marketing schemes, of State 
regulation of wages, etc., that has created an economic 
structure much less capable of a rapid adaptation to 
change than was the older more competitive system.® 

8. Free Trade 

State control of economic life is also exercised indirectly 
by regulation of foreign trade. As this topic can only be 
discussed adequately in connection with the principles of 
international trade, only the general aspect will be dealt 
with in this chapter. 

^ A full account of these developments is given in Lucas: 
Economic Reconstruction and the Control of Competition, Rather; 
Planning under Capitalism, Loveday: Britain and World Trade, 

■ Robbins: The Great Depression, 
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The real case for free-trade is simply stated. When 
two men exchange commodities we may assume that each 
drains a surplus of satisfaction. There is no increase of 
material wealth, but it is more economically distributed. 
Neither party is obliged to barter; if both barter, both 
will gain satisfaction. This principle is not affected by 
distance or by national boundaries. If goods are bartered 
for home goods, each party gains. If goods aro^Jhartered 
for foreign goods, each party gains: an English merchant 
would not obtain goods for which there was no demand in 
England; if successful he has correctly gauged the com- 
modities most in demand. 

Now from one point of view trade between different 
countries is practically barter; if an English cotton 
manufacturer sends goods to Spain, he receives a promise 
to^pay, called a biU of exchange. It will be seen later that 
such bills do away with the need of transferring money 
at each transaction. As a consequence, the value of the 
goods exported from England will, when all things have 
been taken into consideration, be equal to the value of the 
goods sent into England; this will be elaborated in a later 
chapter. 

Now these goods will tend to go from a country where 
they are abundant to one where they are scarce. As 
before, there is no increase of material wealth when 
exchange takes place, but the traders in each country 
obtain increased satisfactions. Oranges may be abundant 
in Spain, while cotton goods are easily and cheaply made 
a large scale in this coimtry; the marginal utility of 
oranges may be low in Spain, but high in England, while 
the reverse holds good for cotton. Thus large numbers of 
oranges may be seat to England in exchange for large 
pi cotton goods, in such a proportion that each 
!^untry is well satined by the process; individual traders 
i^ect the desires of their customers, and it is probable 
if thq indivi^^ traders are satisfied by an exchange, ' 
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such exchange will, as a rule, be beneficial to their country 
as a whole. 

Differeilces in natural productivity are common; the 
economies of large-scale manufactures tend to localisation ; 
thus every country holds certain goods in superabundance 
and is, sorely in need of others; hence the sum of human 
satisfactions is increased by international trade. Again, if 
a commodity is naturally abundant in a country it is 
probable that this country possesses peculiar facilities for 
growing or making it; the same arguments for division of 
labour within a country hold for the distribution of 
industries between different coimtries. It is hardly doubtfuf 
that human satisfaction is normally maximised by a full 
utilisation of national advantages for the production of 
particular commodities, if trade is free and open betweep 
different countries. It is plain that Spain should exploit 
her advantage for orange growing, and England that for 
cotton manufacture; the argument holds also in cases 
where the differences in productivity are less striking. 
Even when one country can do all things better than 
another, it is most probable that trade will flourish if 
communication is easy; the efficient coxmtry would satisfy 
its wants most efficiently by applying its available capital 
and labour to those branches of production which would 
give the greatest return, e,g. those for which the country 
was initially suitable and which were subject. to increasing 
returns; its other wants could then be met by giving its 
excess produce for things which it could have made cheaper 
than the country from which it is buying them. Many 
goods which could have been cheaply made at home are 
bought from foreign • countries; they would, however, 
require the application of labour and capital which is now 
put to still better use. 

Free-traders assert that all attempts to interfere with 
the tiaiural development of production and trade will defeat 
their ends; protectionists believe that certain industries 
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should be sheltered behind a tariff wall, lest they 
be killed by foreign competition. Free-traders do not 
deny that such protection may aid a particular t industry ; 
they do insist that such a beneficial result will be more 
than balanced by a sacrifice at another point of the 
economic structure. 

9. Some Protectionist Fallacies 

From a standpoint purely economic, the free -trade 
argument is unanswerable. As Wicksteed once remarked, 
protection is a device for making everybod}’^ rich by making 
everything dear, and it should be obvious, on reflection, 
that every obstacle placed on the free movement of goods 
intensifies that relative scarcity of means to ends which is 
t;Jie primary object of economic activity to overcome. 

The free-trade argument, however, is so general, and 
considerations other than purely economic so usually inter- 
vene,^ that the controversial protectionist has little 
difiSculty in presenting special cases which are not easily 
countered by the general argument. 

In the case of the protectionist Corn Laws, the task of 
the free-traders (the Manchester School) was compara- 
tively easy. Foreign corn was subject to a heavy duty; 
this was reflected in high prices, and the misery of the 
lower classes was a sufficient argument against protection. 
The expectations of the classical economists that all the 
world would follow our example were falsified. Most 
foreign nations returned to protection; they deliberately 
strove to stimulate their industries by means of tariffs. 

Adam Smith fought a type of protection based on crude 
ideas which have not yet quite disappeared. Men believed 
that imports drained the coxmtry of bullion, and that 
exports were desirable because money was brought into 
the country tq pay for them; Smith combated the crude 


^ Political, racial, and social. 
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fallacy that wealth was synonymous with money; he 
showed that money' was useful only so far as it bought 
desirable ?goods. His argument against “ restraints upon 
importation is similar to the general argument outlined 
aboye; he showed that the free importation of desirable 
foreign goods was likely to stimulate a corresponding export. 

Smith, however, defended the Navigation Acts, which 
aimed Tit the protection of British shipping, on the aground 
that " defence is of much more importance than opulence." 
He showed also that when an internal excise duty exists 
on a commodity, it was only just that a corresponding 
customs duty should be made on the imported article. 

The argument of those who believed that protection 
would make a country wealthier by stopping the. drain of 
gold gained apparent support from the idea that hoiye 
trade is more valuable than foreign, for the cost of transport 
is saved. The fallacy is obvious: a merchant would not 
choose foreign trade in preference to home trade unless his 
gains sufficed to pay for the cost of transport; the fact that 
trade does exist in spite of this handicap is only another 
proof of the beneficial effects of international trade. 

Mill was a firm believer in free-trade, but he argued that 
under certain conditions protection might be useful. A 
fully developed industry can stand alone; a developing 
industry may not obtain a footing unless it is aided at first. 
An industry may be thoroughly suited to a given country^ 
but the initial risks, difficulties, or expenses may be so 
great that it will make way slowly, if at all. If it is 
protected against foreign competition by a tariff on the 
goods produced, it may develop behind the tariff wall, and 
then dispense with artificial aid. The practical application 
of this principle is very difficult: it is far easier to begin a 
tariff than to remove one, for the vested interests favoured 
by a tariff are strong and usually well-organised. Many 
German and American economists who believe that 
protection h^s accelerated the development of " infant 
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industries/' especially those subject to increasing return, 
now hold that the time has come for tariff reduction. 

‘ The convinced free-trader, however, allows of ho excep- 
tions; he points out that most wars are economic in origin, 
and that tariffs breed hatred- He denies that protection 
will lead to a more balanced development, unless at great 
sacrifice of total production; if an essential industry is 
threatened, he would prefer a direct subsidy to a protecting 
tariff, for the nation then knows the price it pays for the 
4fssired object. He criticises the protection of infant 
industries, for if an industry were suitable it would 
certainly develop sooner or later without help; a tariff is 
simply a gift to the manufacturers which is apt to become a 
vested interest. 

^The subsidiary arguments of free traders so powerfully 
support the main argument that it seems plain that tariffs 
should never be imposed without the strongest possible 
reasons. Through rise in prices they weight the scales 
against the consumer, and protect a class who will be the 
more able to exert a corrupt influence on the tariff-making 
body, e.g, a government department. They lead to an 
unnatural p.rrangement of firms and industries. Inefficient 
firms (and industries) are kept in existence; efficient firms 
may fail if they have to pay highly for protected raw 
materials, etc., while their own products are not protected; 
corrupt incompetence may flourish. Again, capital and 
labour are attracted from more competent businesses, to 
be used in a business where they obtain an artificially 
high return at the expense of consumers; an artificial 
stimulation of one industry must lead to depression in others 
unless there are important (and unlikely) secondary effects. 
Lastly, the bracing effect of competition, to which much 
modem development is due, is liable to give place to a 
slow degeneration behind, a sheltering tariff wall. From 
the wc^ld standpoint, as distinct from the national, the 
argum^t for protection is insignificant* 
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10. The Case for Protection 

The pr 9 tecfionist policy of the later nineteenth century 
was supported by an argument which carries some weight. 
Just as division of labour may lead to over-specialisation, 
so may complete freedom of trade. One coimtry may 
beconfe exclusively agricultural, another manufacturing, and 
so on. Protection may redress the balance : a country may 
be willing to sacrifice a little material wealth, either tor the 
sake of security of supplies in war time, or for the desire 
for a well-balanced economic Jifc; an industrial nation 
might conceivably be starved into surrender. 

The great protagonists of this argument, which is some- 
times called the cultural argument, were List in Germany, 
and Carey in America. It is true that an over-specialised 
individual is an incomplete entity, and extending thte 
theory from the individual to the nation. List argued that 
productive powers were of greater national value than 
exchange powers. 

The cultural or educational argument clearly transcends 
the limits of Pure Economics, though incidentally it raises 
the question of whether the advantages are always worth 
the price that must be paid. 

A stroijger, though again not an economic, argument was 
advanced in favour of protection at the beginning of this 
century. It admitted the economic superiority of free- 
trade, but contended that under it there is an inherent 
tendency for industry to move towards the site of its raw 
materials, and that*this movement could only be arrested 
by regulative measures. In other words, if we wish to 
remain citizens of the British Isles we must pay a necessary 
price for living there in much the same way as we pay for the 
privilege of residing in a particular suburb. 

A more recent argument of this type is the racial one. 
International free trade, and cosmopolitanism with which 
it is allied, pl^pe the Western nations in danger of havmg 
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their standard of living and civilisation lowered by the 
competition of the less cultured nations of the Far East, 
dur Western heritage can only be preserved iiAact by a 
rigid nationalism, which on its economic side ' involves 
protectionist barriers. 

In passing judgment on both principles it must be 
remembered that neither can be applied to concrete 
situations in an absolute sense, and that what Is valid 
in one set of circumstances must be accepted with 
qualifications when circumstances change. In abnormal 
circumstances, a temporary benefit may accrue from the 
adoption of protection as was the case in England in 1932,^ 
but even here the ultimate effects may be very different 
from the short-period results. 

» The abnormal unemplo5nnent in England since 1926 has 
revived the controversy in a particularly sharp form with 
special reference to contemporary English conditions. 
Between 1929 and the General Election of 1931, Protection 
was championed as a means necessary to preserve the 
English standard of living; as the only remedy for 
unemplo5mient; as a weapon of retaliation; and finally, 
as necessary in order to avert the utter ruin of English 
agriculture. 

There was nothing in these arguments either ift support 
or in opposition to protection radically different from what 
has been already said on the subject, but as local circum- 
stances forced the arguments down from the general to the 
particular they may be briefly reviewed at the expense of 
som^ repetition. 

No country that is not economically self-contained can 
completely divorce its standard of living from the rest 
of the world, but as a matter of fact, apart from those 
enga^d in Agriculture, the workers whose standard of 
living is most seriously threatened in this country are 

^ Assumi^ for the moment that the claim m£de is sound. 
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workers employed in the export trades; and no system 
of protection can directly affect neutral markets.^ 

The ar^ment for protecting the home market as a cure 
for unemployment is familiar enough, and it is perfectly 
true that unemployment in particular industries can be 
reduced by tariffs, but solely at the expense of industry 
in general, and this is especially true of a country that 
lives mtainly on its export trade. 

It need not necessarily follow that a tariff on imports 
would involve a reduction of exports, but we could keep 
up our exports only by redressing the balance with an 
increase in the amount of our foreign lending, which 
may, or may not take place, even over a comparatively 
short period. 

One of the common arguments in favour of protection 
as a means to solving the unemployment problem rests on 
the law of increasing returns. If the manufacturer is 
certain of protection in the home market he will be 
encouraged to expand his scale of production, and the 
economies due to size of operations will at least offset any 
tendency of prices to rise on account of tariffs. But even 
if it could be proved that tariffs would have this effect, 
we only reach the infant industries '' argument in a new 
form. 

But it does not seem at all clear that there is any 
necessary connection between protection and the scale of 
industry. In some cases tariffs do appear to have had the 
above effect, but in others the effect has been precisely the 
opposite. In any event recent experience does not suggest 
any close connection between tariffs and employment, but 
it does prove that unemployment can be relatively worse 
in a protected than in a free-trade country, during a 
particular world-wide depression. But perhaps the most 
forcible reply to the increasing-returns argument is that if 

p 

^ This matter will be treated more fully in the chapter on 
International Trrde. 
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large scale production lowers costs it will be undertaken 
without protection. 

The case for protection for English agriculture is argued 
on various grounds most of which, however, are not purely 
economic. Whether it is desirable to protect our home- 
grown supplies of food on the assumption of another " war 
to end war ” is a matter of opinion, but it is a matter of 
fact that a price must be paid for such a choice. ^Protec- 
tion for English agriculture is often advocated on the 
ground that it is desirable from a cultural point of view to 
distribute our population more evenly between country 
and town, than is the case at present. 

Agricultural depression has not been confined to England 
since the termination of the war: it has been as marked, if 
not worse, in protected North and South America, and in 
Australia, Since 1914 agricultural production has been 
speeded up in a manner similar to that of industrial 
production, and agricultural production supplies a demand 
that is fairly rigid. The assumption that the post-war 
English agricultural depression has been caused by free- 
trade rests, therefore, on very imcertain ground. 

Agricultural protection would undoubtedly benefit the 
farmer, but whether he would be able to hold his gains 
in the long run is less certain. On the one hand the 
tendency would be for rents to rise, while on the other hand 
the labourers would demand, and probably enforce, higher 
wages. That the community as a whole would be 
impoverished can admit of no doubt, because the fostering 
of agriculture by artificial means would, result in resources 
being diverted from alternative channels in which they 
; could be specialised more effectively. 

Sqij^ of those who have worked to introduce protection 
|atdl£ngland freely admit the free-trade argument in the 
^^Sbstract, but believe that one-sided free-trade is dis- 
^ adva;^tagepu|( to and fr^vour tariffs ^ a means of 
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retaliation and bargaining power. Many believers in free- 
trade support such duties in the belief that the original 
tariffs wilt* be forced down, but experience rather suggests 
the opposite tendency. 

11. Pi^blic Works 

Another important, and, incidentally, very controversial 
aspect Of State intervention in economic matters ns the 
initiation of public works by the State. 

In any circumstances the State must undertake a large 
amoxmt of public work either directly, or indirectly through 
local authorities. Public works of this kind include the 
construction of docks, harbours, roads, waterworks, 
afforestation, schools, etc., and it is frequently argued that 
public authorities should so arrange their programme of 
public works that they serve to offset the periodical 
fluctuations of trade, that is to say, that the output should 
be at a maximum in a trade depression, and at a minimum 
in a trade boom. 

The argument in favour of a public works policy runs 
roughly as follows : — K trade depression begins in the 
industries producing capital goods; if, therefore, at the 
first sight of a depression, public authorities begin to spend 
large sums on public works, and consequently on capital 
goods, employment will be maintained in the capital goods 
industries. This in turn will arrest the fall of prices of 
consumption goods and unemployment in those industries. 
The expansion of public works need continue only until 
the banks are in a "position to lower the rate of interest 
and thus stimulate private enterprise once again. The 
expenditure on public works can be gradually diminished 
as private industry revives. 

The subject is still controversial. No one will deny the 
fact that public authorities should so arrange their pro- 
grammes that they supplement, rather than compete with 
private industi^ for the services of factors of production. 
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On the other hand there are difficulties. Unnecessary 
work may be undertaken, though that is less likely to be 
the case in the future than it has been in* the past. 
Secondl3^ public works on a vast scale may be executed 
at an uneconomic cost, though this would be offset to some 
extent by the reduction in unemployment expenditure. 
Thirdly, there is always the difficulty of deflecting capital 
and labour back to their normal channels; so fai*'as it is 
true that recovery is hampered by rigid wage rates, a 
public works policy is more likely to retard than to assist 
recovery. 

12 . General Principles of Taxation 

The work of the central government, necessary, beneficial, 
©r dubiously useful, is mainly paid for out of taxes. Local 
authorities usually levy rates; in this case a rough estimate 
is made of the sum of money which is required, and the 
amount payable by each person rated is defined by the 
rateable value; if a man's property is assessed at £20 
net he will pay fxo if the rate stands at 10/- in the 
pound. A tax is often laid on a commodity, transaction, 
etc., and it may thus be evaded by any one who does 
not buy the particular commodity; thus its amount can 
usually only be roughly estimated. Again, some pay- 
ments to taxing or rating authorities are of the nature 
of direct payment for benefits received, in the case, 
of a city tramway, a State railway, or telegraph service. 
In most cases there is no such exact relationship between 
pa}nnent and benefit. 

The payment for special purposes, e.g, tramways, cannot 
be fully considered here; it is enough to say that there 
are all gradations between the city (say) which wishes to 
make a maximum profit out of its monopolised tramway 
^system and that which works it permanently imder cost, 
so that the consumers’ benefit enjoyed J>y those who 
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use the trams much more than counterbalances the total 
financial loss; thus it is expedient that roads, bridges, 
schools, ^^ater supply, etc,, should be supplied free of cost. 

Neither can miscellaneous payments be considered ; 
such would include items such as fees and the rents of 
government-owned land. 

Our problem is to find the general principles on which 
the total burden of taxation should be shared •among 
individuals. Taxes and rates cannot pretend, as a rule, to 
fix the cost of State services at the level they would reach 
under free competition ; in unsettled times, a rich merchant 
might pay a high price for safety of person or goods, and 
each form of service might be assessed at a money price 
in this way; rich merchants would compete for retainers 
and their cost would be governed accordingly. The State 
controls many such activities which it is not desirable to 
leave to competition. Yet the State cannot estimate the 
relative worth of services to individuals even to an 
approximate accuracy. Under the present rough systems 
of taxation it inevitably happens that some men pay large 
sums of money for services which other people receive, 
while others receive what is practically a free gift from 
the State. 

Adam Smith believed that some measure of service 
received ^was measured by a man's income. It seems 
better to avoid the attempt to obtain payment for services 
rendered; there is a modern tendency to regard a State 
more and more as ^ single unit. State action which leads 
to a greater total happiness or to a fairer distribution of 
desirable things receives wide support. The rich man 
has obtained his wealth under the protection of State laws 
and as a consequence of the abundant productive life 
around him. Thus it is increasingly felt that the com- 
munity as a whole is responsible for the removal of the 
meaner and rnore distressing blots on the social system. 
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18 . AdiUn Szmth’s Maxims of Taxation 

A perfect system of taxation would lower the burden 
oJ taxes to a minimum consistent with efficient government, 
and also divide taxes equitably among individuals. The 
four canons of taxation found in the Wealth of Nations may 
still be read with great profit. Smith's principles may be 
summarised as equality, certainty, convenience, and 
economy. 

I “ The subjects of every State ought to contribute 
towards the support of the government, as nearly as 
possible, according to their respective abilities; that is, in 
proportion to the revenue which they respectively enjoy 
under the protection of the State. . . . 

2. “ The tax which each individual is bound to pay, 
ought to be certain and not arbitrary. The time of 
pa3nnent, the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, 
ought all to be clear and plain to the contributor, and to 
every other person. . . . 

3. ** Every tax ought to be levied at the time, or in the 
manner, in which it is most likely to be convenient for the 
contributor to pay it. Taxes upon such consumable goods 
as are articles of luxury, are all finally paid by the 
consumer ... it must be his own fault if he suffers any 
considerable inconveniency from such taxes. 

4. '' Every tax ought to be so contrived, as both to take 
out and to keep out of the pockets of the people as little 
as possible over and above what it brings into the public 
treasury, in the four following ways. First, the levying 
of it may require a great number of officers. . . . Secondly, 
it may obstruct the industry of the people. . . . Thirdly, 
(there are) forfeitures and other penalties. Fourthly, • . . 
it may expose them to much unnecessary trouble, vexation^ 
ipl oppression/' 

' To these maxims may be added two others: a tax should 
be productive, a large revenue should be obtained in a 
Wy that invol^ no crushing burdens on individuals; a Ux 
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should be elastic, i,e. it should be an easy matter to vary 
at will the amount obtained; thus a 10 per cent, increase 
should beyobtainable by a known rise in the rate. 

14 . Principle of Justice in Taxation 

The^ views of the nature, and what should be the principles, 
of taxation vary as widely as the views on the nature and 
end oLthe State. So long as a full-blooded individualistic 
philosophy was generally accepted by the ruling classes, 
the function of the State was held to be that of 
'"keeping the ring*’ for the free play of competition; 
hence taxation was regarded from the point of view of 
security only, a necessary provision for defence, and 
something which should be kept at a minimum level. 

The advent of democracy after 1870 naturally changed 
the outlook, and during the last fifty years the theory his 
gradually gained ground and is now very widely accepted 
that the purpose of taxation is to. effect a redistribution of 
wealth and to smooth away to some extent the extreme 
inequalities between the very rich and the very poor. 

The principle of justice or equity in taxation has always 
been considered by theorists. It was on this ground that 
the eighteenth-century thinkers favoured taxes on luxuries: 
the individual could avoid them by refraining from 
consuming the taxed articles; and they are paid by the 
wealthy. Direct taxation, on tlie other hand, was beUeved 
to contravene the principle of justice because it was liable 
to lead to evasion and fraud. 

This principle ofi equity led to the theory that taxation 
should be spread as widely as possible and yet press heavily 
at no particular point . Indirect taxation even on necessities 
was believed to inflict no hardship on the poor, because 
in theory, as the labouring population was held to be in 
receipt of subsistence wages only, it followed that taxes 
0% necessities must be passed on in the shape of higher 
w^es. 
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During the greater part of the nineteenth century a 
certain relation between direct and indirect was judged to 
be necessary to ensure a sense of responsibility in the 
working classes. 

More broadly, however, by economists from Adam Smith 
to John Stuart Mill, justice was held to be best inet by 
the principle of proportionality in taxation. Uniformity in 
taxation was admitted to discriminate unfairly between 
rich and poor; this is obvious from a reflection over the 
effects of a uniform tax on any article in general use. 
If the amounts consumed are the same, the millionaire 
and the labourer bear the same burden. The merit 
of proportionality lajr in the fact that it left the 
relative positions of the various classes the same after, 
as before, the tax. 

• The principle of proportionality, however, did not 
satisfy the ideas of justice of a more democratic generation. 
The defect in the principle of proportionality was that it 
did not lead to that equality of sacrifice which is now 
regarded as essential to social justice, and the present 
century has witnessed the application of a new principle,^ 
supported by the theory of the diminishing utility of 
income as it increases in amount.* 

16 . Progressive Taxation 

Even when taxable incomes are subject to such 
deductions as the exemption of the minimum for a tolerable 
existence, it remains true that the normal man who pays 
£i,ooo on £10,000 (measured abovfe the minimum) 
sacrifices far less than he who pays 2S. on 20s. excess over 
the minimum. The Law of Diminishing Utility is invoked 
in relation to income. The wants of a poor man are urgent, 

^ Only its application is new. It was advocated by Montesquieu a 
generation before Adam Smith. 

* For some interesting observations on this point, see Robbins: 
Nature of Economic Sciencp^ pages 120-122. 
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while the rich man has few compelling wants which require 
money for their satisfaction; if the former loses a tenth of 
that part^of his income devoted to comforts, he normally 
sacrifices more than the other who loses the same proportion. 
Thus the highest incomes, it is argued, should not only pay 
a greater amount, but should pay a higher rate. This 
principle is also put into practice in our income tax: the 
super-tax on large fortunes promises to be a permanent 
part ot the taxing system. There is the greater n^ed for 
such a progressive *' income tax in that much taxation 
falls with greatest weight on the poorer classes, e,g. taxes 
on tea and tobacco. The Death Duties afford a successful 
example of progressive taxation. 

Thus the productivity of a tax must often be sacrificed 
to equity. A tax on corn would bring in a great deal of 
money, and might 3deld a large proportion of the total 
revenue; the attempt to broaden the basis of taxation*"' 
is made by men who wish to obtain more money from the 
poorer classes; such taxes involve great sacrifices on the 
part of poor men. Many single taxes may rightly fall 
heavily on the poorer classes; care should be taken that 
the whole taxing system, including local taxation, should 
be equitably arranged. There is no means of defining 
exactly the rate which should be paid by each person ; we 
can only estimate very vaguely the amount of pleasure 
obtained by each successive increment (say) of £100, and 
so the rate at which super-taxation is assessed will vary 
with current ideas and with political conditions. 

The maxims of certainty and convenience are often 
contradictory, at least in part. There is a broad and useful 
distinction between direct and indirect taxation. Direct 
taxation is imposed on those persons who are intended to 
bear the ultimate loss; thus the income tax is a direct tax. 
Taxes on commodities like tea and tobacco are indirect, for 
the consumer usually bears the greater part of the burden, 
as he is meant to, but the dealer must pay the tax in the 
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first instance. In past ages, uncertainty in regard to 
taxation might be a great evil: Smith believed that " a very 
considerable degree of inequality is not near so^ great an 
eyil as 4 very small degree of uncertainty." To-day, there 
is no fear of the tax-gatherer in himself, for he is only the 
vehicle through which State commands are carried out, 
and he can no longer practise extortion on his own actount. 
For this and other reasons, the uncertainty which was 
formerly so great an evil has almost disappeared, 'fo-day, 
the income tax is so clear, so certain, and so definite in 
the manner of payment that most men prefer another type 
of taxation. 

16. Indirect Taxation 

Indirect taxation has many advantages; it is usually 
nipre convenient than direct taxation, though often less 
certain in the amount to be paid. An indirect tax auto- 
matically sifts out those to whom the tax in question 
would be peculiarly inconvenient; such persons may usually 
avoid it altogether by refraining from purchasing the articles 
in question. The average purchaser of tea or tobacco can 
purchase these commodities when and in what quantities 
he pleases, and thus pays the tax at his own convenience 
and in the amount he himself chooses. Further, the pur- 
chaser rarely knows what proportion of the purchase price 
is paid as a tax, and so the tax is not thrust on his notice; 
a man may obtain a high consumers* rent from his tobacco, 
and he will then willingly pay a higher price rather than do 
without; if the tax is hidden by being absorbed in the 
purchase price, it is paid with less reluctance by the 
normal man. The quantity paid is not " clear and plain 
to the contributor,*' but this is an actual advantage. The 
State obtains a large revenue, and each individual 
practically taxes himself. 

Indirect taxes, however, often contradict Smith's fourth 
^^non: they are often expensive to collect and they must 
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interfere to some totent with industry. It is often argued, 
against a particular tax that it destroys capital and thus 
damages ^industry; all taxes, however, must have tlys 
effect, and the State calculates that the use to which it 
puts its revenues more than compensates for all the 
various losses occasioned. Such losses should be reduced 
to a minimum: when possible, a tax should be inexpensive 
to collect; it should displace as little capital as possible; and 
the method of collection should be simple and dire’ct; the 
necessity for a large number of officials will greatly decrease 
the net return from a tax. Thus a taxing system which 
consists wholly of indirect taxes is wasteful. 

17. The Incidence of Taxation 

The most important question raised by taxation, both 
for the individual, and the community, is that of incidencfi, 
that is, who ultimately pays? The obvious intention of 
the Government levying the taxes is that indirect faxes 
shall be paid by the consumer, and that direct taxes shall 
be paid by the persons assessed; but it by no means follows 
in practice that the ultimate incidence of any tax can be 
anticipated in advance. 

The problem bristles with difficulties, and only a partial 
account can be given here, as almost every statement 
requires qualification according to circumstances. We 
shall begin with one or two general principles, and then 
trace their application to the most important fields of 
taxation. 

In the first place, a sharp distinction must be made between 
the immediate and the ultimate effects. Over a short 
period most taxes* tend to fall on the persons and 
commodities on which they are levied. This is particularly 
true where the taxes are small in amount; where they 
are heavy, an attempt will be made to pass them forwards* 
or^backwards, and what will ultimately happen will depend 
pn the conditions of supply and demand. 
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If a tax is to be passed forward, prices' must be raised to 
the consumer, but this can only be done where the demand 
for the taxed article is rigid, and no substitute can be 
found for the article. On the other hand, if the demand 
is elastic, and if substitution is possible, prices will not rise 
by the full amount of the tax and part of the burden will 
be thrown back to the producers, unless prices can be 
raised by restricting the supply. 

If a tax does not tend to make supply relatively scarcer, 
it is difficult to move it from the producers: it is paid by 
some surplus in some form or other. Mr. Hobson^ extends 
this argument even to taxes paid by the consumer, arguing 
that the tax must be passed on from consumer to consumer 
until it finally settles on some surplus income. The theory 
is, of course, that surplus income, in whatever form it arises, 
is not a necessary economic payment required to bring 
together the requisite amount of the productive factors; 
in other words, so long as the whole of it is not taken in 
taxation, a tax on surplus income does not throw any part 
of the productive resources out of the supply. 

The practical difficulty in this theory consists in defining 
precisely what is a pure surplus in the sense of a non- 
economic payment. So long as the marginal unit was 
regarded as the least efficient unit, and price as the payment 
necessary to keep this particular unit in the supply, the 
notion that all rent, and profits above the normal, were 
pure surpluses, non-economic payments which had no effect 
on price and supply, was easy to grasp. But we have seen 
elsewhere that the true marginal land, or entrepreneur, 
necessary to the supply may be eaming^high rent or profits, 
and that these payments must be made if the supply is to 
remain intact. This means that it is possible for much 
indirect moving of taxation to take place; but we shall 
return to this matter later. 

^ See Hobson: Economics of Distfihution* 
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18. Incidence of Taxes on Commodities 

In the terminology of Economics, necessities and luxuries 
are comnfodities the demand for which is either rigid or 
elastic.^ A tax on tobacco, unless excessive, is immediately 
passed forward to the consumer in the form of higher prices. 
This is possible because the demand for tobacco is fairly 
rigid, and tobacco has no substitute. But it does not 
foUow^from this that the consumer necessarily pays the 
whole of the tax, or perhaps rather more accurately, bears 
the whole burden in,a broad sense. If he has to pay more 
for tobacco, and does not reduce his consumption of it, he 
has less to spend on some other thing or things. If the 
majority of consumers reduce expenditure in the same 
channel, the demand for some commodity is curtailed, and 
if in consequence its price is slightly reduced, part of the 
tax is thrown on to the producers of this commodity fn 
the shape of lower profits. Even if the price of some 
commodity * were not actually reduced by an increase in 
the tax on tobacco, the producers of it would, feel some 
effects as sales would slightly diminish. 

Suppose next that a tax is placed on bread. Now the 
bakers would try to recover the tax by raising prices. But 
the demand for bread, though rigid, is not perfectly rigid, 
and at a higher price, less of it would be consumed, partly 
by exercising economy in the use of it, and partly by using 
more of untaxed foods and less bread. The bakers could 
dispose of the former quantity of bread only by raising 
prices by less than the amount of the tax, and thus 
paying a part of it* themselves. 

The bakers, however, finding it impossible to move the 
whole of the burden forwards, would attempt to shift it 
backwards to the millers by slightly reducing their demand 

1 Tobacco is a necessity in the sense of having a rigid demand. 
But the distinction, though traditiohal, is rather misleading as some 
xfbeessities have an elastic demand. It is more accurate to think in 
terms of degrees of elasticity of demand. 
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for flour, and this backwards movement would continue 
through the wheat importers and shippers to the growers 
of colonial and foreign wheat, unless the profits at some 
intermediary stage were so high as to make further move- 
ment scarcely worth while. Another possibility is that no 
intermediary producer would succeed in passing backwards 
the whole of his share, with the result that by the time the 
movement reached the wheat-growers, the part of the tax 
thrown* backwards by the consumers might have been 
dispersed. 

Supposing, however, that more than a negligible amount 
remains, what will happen ? If the corn-growers have no 
alternative uses for their produce and no alternative markets, 
they will pay a part of the tax by slightly reducing prices. 
If on the other hand, they have an alternative use for 
their corn or an alternative market, they cannot be made 
to share the burden, and the exporter will naturally try to 
pass the tax forward again; and it must finally rest on 
someone least able to restrict his demand. 

Even if the wheat producers did pay a part of the tax 
they would only pay it permanently if it fell on some 
pure surplus that had no effect oh conditions of supply. 
It is more probable, however, that supply would be 
gradually slightly reduced as wheat-growing would become 
less profitable relatively than before; hence the whole 
range of demand would bear a higher price, and the part 
shifted backwards might return practically in full to the 
consumer. Exactly what would happen in a particular 
case would depend on circumstances. • 

In any case a rise in the price of bread would affect the 
demands of the poorest classes for other things, and if the 
r|se were at all serious a part of the tax would be paid by 
the producers of some of these things, and perhaps in 
pOK^iar ways. In some districts the effect on places of 
pgfusement would be the same as that caused by an increase 

the anmunt of unemployment. 
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The more elastic the demand is for a commodity, the 
more pronounced will be the effects analysed above. The 
economicfsignificance of the distinction between necessities 
and luxuries hinges entirely on the question of elasticity of 
demand. Few, if any, demands are perfectly rigid, as in 
the c^se of bread, unless the tax is very small or unless, 
what comes to the same thing, the taxed article is a small 
item in normal expenditure. Many demands, on the other 
hand, are highly elastic, and the more the demand is*elastic, 
the less able are the producers to make the consumers pay 
higher prices. In the long run, however, if the tax remains 
with the producers, the supply of the commodity will tend* 
to shrink, as the industry in question will become less 
profitable relatively to other trades. As the output 
diminishes, the greater relative scarcity of the product will 
tend to raise the demand price so that ultimately tile 
burden will be shared in var5dng proportions between^ 
producers and consumers. 

Where in the case of an elastic demand a heavy burden 
is thrown back on the producers, there may be a tendency 
for the weaker firms to be driven out of the supply and for 
production to be concentrated in the hands of a small 
number of highly efficient firms who may be able to recover 
the tax from the economies due to the larger scale of 
operations. 

Where a taxed article is one of a series of alternative 
commodities, it is obvious that, through transfers of demand, 
the burden will be gradually diffused among several, if not 
all, the members of the series. 

In considering the incidence of taxation, account must be 
taken of the conditions of supply^ as well as of demand. If 

1 One point in connection with the restriction of the supply of a 
commodity owing to taxation cannot be emphasised too strongly, and 
th^t is, that the supply in any line of production will only be curtailed 
if productive factors are withdrawn from that line. This, however* 
will only take place if such factors can be more profitably employed 
elsewhere. Whether this will prove p(^ble or not in any particular 
case will depend on the condinons of industry iu general. 
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a tax curtails demand, supply will gradually be decreased, 
and the effects will differ according as the commodity taxed 
i$ being produced under conditions of increasing or 
diminishing returns. In the former case a smaller supply 
will be produced at a higher cost per unit, and price will 
tend to rise by more than the amount of the tax; in the 
latter case the contrary tendency will follow. 

It follows from the above that it is not in the "public 
interest to tax heavily articles that are being produced 
under increasing returns, and articles the demand for which 
is highly elastic. 

The argument of this section can be expressed in 
diagrammatic form (Figure 8) which has the advantage of 
showing clearly that the incidence of a tax depends 
iHjjtimately on the elasticities of supply and demand; for 
the buyer will tend to avoid the tax by restricting his 
•demand, and the seller, by curtailing his supply. Where 
these forces are equal, the burden will be shared equally. 

Consider the following case, the tax being collected , from 
the sellers and the supply being produced under diminishing 
returns. 

Suppose that a tax is collected from the sellers, and the 
supply curve raised to S^S^, will be the new selling 
price and OC^ the new quantity sold. 

The incidence of the tax will be divided between the 
buyers and sellers in the ratio of the elasticity of the 
supply to the elasticity of th% demand, that is to say, in 
the ratio of B^D to DE. 

This can be proved as follows: — 


Elasticity of Supply 

f 


BD^DE 
AB • BC 


; and 


Elasticity of Demand = 


^ . 

ab"^ 


BID. 
BC ' 
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. Elasticity of Supply __ /BD ^ DE\ ^ /BD ^ B^D\ 
Elasticity of Demand \AB * BC/ \AB ‘ BC / 

^/BD BC\ /BD BC\ 

^ DE^ • Vab ^ B^D/ 

_BD ^ ^ B»D^BiD 

“ AB ^ DE ^ BD ^ BC I)E ‘ 

• 

The above result would remain unchanged- if the tax 
were collected from the buyers instead of the sellers. In 
this case instead of a rise in the supply curve we should 
get a fall in the demand curve. The point to notice is 
that it does not affect the ultimate incidence whether the 
tax is collected from the buyers or the sellers. The case 
of increasing returns can be similarly illustrated by 
changing the slope of the supply curve. 


y 



^ FF » demand curve. OC » amount sold m a given time. 
SS ss supply curve. BC » price per unit. 
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19. Incidence of Taxes on Bent and Land 

It has been a commonplace of the textbooks since the 
days of Ricardo, that a tax on the economic rent of land 
must fall wholly on the landlord, the argument being that 
prices arc determined at the margin of cultivation at 
which the land yields no rent, and that rent on the Jbetter 
lands is a pure surplus that exerts no influence on price. 

But as we have seen elsewhere, the Ricardian view ef rent 
and the margin is inaccurate and misleading. Rent can 
and does affect the supply of a specific product, and hence, 
indirectly, the price of the product; and once the price of a 
product can be even indirectly affected, indirect forward 
shifting is possible. A tax on economic rent, like a tax 
on land, would force the owner to put ’ he land to the most 
efficient use from his point of view. A heavy percentage 
tax on economic rent would probably lead to some re- 
arrangement of the uses of land with consequent reactions 
on the supplies, and indirectly the prices of specific products ; 
a certain amount of diffusion would thus be possible. 

The theory that the landlord could not shift the tax on 
to the farmer assumes that competition has forced the 
farmer to pay to the landlord all excess above the mini- 
mum rate of profit, in other words, that he is paying the 
maximum rent, and that to attempt to force him to pay 
more would drive him out of the industry. But the 
immediate effects of the increased rent, would lead the 
farmer to rearrange his uses of the land as in the case of 
the landlord, noted above. The relative scarcities of 
different agricultural products would change slightly and 
as the elasticity of demand is not likely to be equal in all 
cases, the resulting price disturbances would probably 
transfer part of the tax to some class of consumers. It 
is true that where the home country’s output i$ a small 
IfBCtion of the country’s demand for products, any action of 
the fanners and landlords cannot have a marked influence 
on supply and prices, but if imports are restricted^ they can. 
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The landlord is more likely to pay the major portion of 
a tax on rent in a free trade, than in a protected, country. 

There ft, however, another point to be considered. We 
have emphasised that the differential is not the fundamental 
aspect of rent, but it is undeniable that where land is of 
var5diig quality some land yields a greater surplus than 
others. Now on Mr. Hobson’s theory that all taxes tend 
to settle on surplus income, it is at these points that the 
landlord’s share would tend to settle. 

Again, in practice, it is difficult to separate non-economic 
surplus from high returns necessary to keep land in a 
specific supply, and further, from rent due to capital invested 
in improvements. Any tax that tends to check the invest- 
ment of capital in improvements tends to decrease the supply 
of products and to raise the demand prices of the consumer^. 

A tax on building-site values will vary according to the 
nature of the site, and the degree of relative scarcity. It 
is assumed by advocates of taxing the unearned increment 
that the incidence is whoUy on the owner, and that he is 
exacting the maximum rent. Where this is the case the 
tax could not be passed on directly. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to say what the maximum rent really is, 
because scarce land in the centre of a city is subject to 
constantly new alternative competing demands; hence the 
demand for certain sites is constantly increasing in intensity, 
and the landlord would be able to move part of the burden 
indirectly, if not directly. 

Dwelling-house sites have a much more elastic demand. 
Under normal conditions, rents acquire a certain fixity, 
partly because they are governed by custom to some extent, 
partly because many people expect to pay a certain 
percentage of income in rent. A rise in rents tends to 
force more than one family under the same roof. Under 
normal conditions, therefore, a tax on site values cannot 
be^shifted to the tenants by raising rents, and it would 
remain with the landlord. 
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For the same reason, a tax on houses would fall on the 
builders, but in the long run it wordd discourage building, 
and as the relative scarcity of houses increased irfdntensity] 
rents, so long as they remained competitive, would rise, 
subject to the limiting factor noticed above. The 
ultimate result would be that the builder would be able 
to move part of the tax on to the tenant in the shape of 
higher .rents, and the tenant, in turn, would probably pass 
a portion of his share to the producers of things for which 
his demand would be curtailed by higher rents. 

An increased demand for houses would be an increased 
demand for building sites, always relatively scarce. In 
many cases, therefore, a tax on site values would be shifted 
in part to the builders. The amount movable, however, 
would be limited on the one hand by the fact that rents 
cannot be raised beyond a certain point without curtailing 
the demand, and on the other by the fact that the profits 
of builders cannot fall relatively to those of other trades 
without curtailing the demand for land. 

20. Incidence of Taxes on Profits 

It is generally argued that a general tax on profits, like 
that on rent, cannot be shifted, because the tax would 
provide, no economic motive for a re-arrangement of the 
resources of production; in other words, an entrepreneur 
could not evade the tax by changing the nature of his 
business. 

Now if we regard the marginal firm in any industry as the 
nonprofit business, or at any rate the norinal-profit business, 
it is easy to superimpose the profitable firms in grades, 
and to conclude that all profits above the normal £^e 
non-economic surpluses. 

But as we have already seen, this is not a true conception 
of the margin. It may be necessary in any specific industry 
for certain entrepreneurs to make a high rate of profit in 
order to retain them in the supply; hence, piuch of what 
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appears from one point of view as pure surplus is, in reality, 
necessary payments, and as these profits are remuneration 
for the bearing of uncertainty, a tax on profits would 
probably lead many entrepreneurs of this type to transfer 
their abilities and resources to less speculative, but safer 
enterprises, or even to open up entirely new fields in the 
expectation of reaping greater rewards. 

It m true that they would not be able to shake .off the 
tax directly, but the relative proportions of the supplies 
of different commodities would change, and as a result, 
relative prices would be modified, and part of the burden 
would be handed on to the general consumer in some form 
or other. 

But there is another point for consideration. Ignoring, 
for the moment, the refinement between non-economic 
surpluses and necessary high payments to retain in- 
dispensable resources in a supply, the main source of 
accumulations of capital is profits, .and indeed rent. Taxes 
on profits thus limit the resources available for industry, and 
tend to be passed on to the consumers in the shape of 
higher prices due to the greater relative scarcity of 
commodities. Again, causes that limit the accumulation of 
capital tend to raise the rate of interest and depress wages. 
In the long run a tax on profits may fall in some slight 
degree on the wage-earning population. Incidentally it may 
be noticed that a tax on interest would probably affect the 
accumulation of capital less adversely than a tax on profits. 

Even with respect to the part of the tax that cannot be 
moved from the prSducers, where an article is produced in 
a series of independent stages the various intermediary 
producers will not occupy positions of identical strategic 
strength. There will be a tendency, therefore, for the 
burden to move from the relatively strong to the relatively 
weak. If some of the producers at the weak points are 
forced out of business, in the long run the relative 
scarcity of sonie intermediate process will have disturbing 
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reactions on prices, and various possibilities are opened, as 
we have already seen. 

» *' 

21 . Incidence of Taxes on Incomes and Wages 

Taxes on incomes cannot be shifted directly, though the 
opinions of business men and economists differ sharply on this 
matter. The general economic argument is that the elasticity 
of the supply of resources subject to a general income* tax is 
so small as to be negligible ; or, in other words, the tax will not 
cause any redistribution of productive resources because it 
will create no profitable opening that was not possible before. 

But although it may be impossible to effect a direct shift- 
ing, even in the case of small incomes some of the burden 
tends to be diffused because the piurcliasing power of the 
taxpayer is reduced. In the case of large incomes these 
effects are more strongly marked, because the income-tax 
is a tax on profits, rent, and wages combined. As the tax 
strikes factors in all lines of production it tends to diminish 
the total supply of business enterprise, although it must 
be admitted that this is a highly controversial point. 

The argument that a general income tax has no 
detrimental effect on enterprise and saving, rests on the 
hypothesis that most people have a standard of living that 
is fixed, and that any reduction of income will act as an 
incentive to harder work and greater enterprise. 

But whether the income-tax discourages saving or not, 
it certainly affects the power to save, and by limiting the 
growth of capital it may produce unfavourable reactions on 
the general level of wages. 

It may be objected that the income-tax, and for that 
matter, other taxation as well, is used by the state for 
^ objects that tend in the long run to increase the productive 
" capacity of the nation* Here again we stand confronted 
by a controversial question on which opinions differ 
radically. Up to a point the objection may hold good, for 
It is dearly not to the economic interest of t}ie nation that 
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its workers shall be uhderfed, badly housed, and illiterate. 
But within the scope of competitive enterprise which still 
rules the*world, resources are not unlimited; hence it is 
possible for the State to divert to the social services at 
any one time, resources which could be employed to 
greater economic advantage by the business classes of 
the community. 

Even when the fact is neglected that, beyond a certain 
point. State expenditure is not always accompanied by 
proportionate returns the fact remains that it is possible 
to divert too great a proportion of current income from 
immediate-consumption goods to objects which will yield 
fruit only in the distant future. 

A tax on wages, where the labourers are on the margin 
of subsistence, must fall on the employers, for they would 
gain more in efficiency by raising wages to cover the tak 
than they would lose by not doing so. The employers 
would, of course, try to pass the burden on to the consumer, 
and in the long run, the tax would raise the prices of goods 
not consumed by the labouring population; otherwise a 
vicious circle would begin. In the case of workers earning 
wages or salaries above the subsistence level the tax could 
not be evaded through reduced physical efficiency. This 
applies with special force to classes of workers in receipt of 
salaries above the competitive level, and this is probably 
the reason why teachers’ salaries, for example, are always 
a target in times of financial stringency. 

Taxes on wages and salaries above th^ competitive level 
cannot be shifted directly, but in the long run the supply 
of labour may be discouraged, and should this occur to 
any marked extent increased salaries would shift part of the 
burden. But it does not follow that a tax on wages or salaries 
would seriously affect the supply in many occupations; in 
some cases the occupation offers attractions that are 
independent of remuneration, and in the case of teachers 
and Government and municipal servants, the secondary 
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schools and universities are sending out yearly a large 
number of young people who have no option but to 
cpmpete for these employments. 

22. Taxes on Monopolies 

A tax on monopoly revenue is not shifted: it is supposed 
that the monopolist has already arranged his output so as 
to obtain the greatest possible net revenue. If this revenue 
is taxed, say at lo per cent., it will be to his interest to retain 
production at the old level; if his revenue is greatest at a 
certain output, nine-tenths of his revenue will be greatest 
at that same output. Marginal demand has not altered, and 
thus the consumer will pay the same price as before, but ten 
per cent, of the monopoly profits must be paid as tax; 
the tax remains on the monopolist. The same thing will 
happen if the tax is a lump sum, irrespective of output or 
price; if the same tax is taken from a number of amounts, 
the amount which was the largest at first will remain the 
largest. A tax on output, however, will limit output; the 
production will fall to the point at which the loss due to 
lessening of net revenue is balanced by the saving of tax 
on the smaller output. 

23. Incidence of Bates 

Rates differ from taxes mainly in the fact that the area 
of their application is more limited. A tax cannot be 
evaded by moving from one part of the country to another, 
but it is possible to move from a highly rated to a lower 
rated area. Local conditions, too, vary a good deal from 
place to place; hence generalisations on the incidence of 
rates must be accepted with qualifications. 

Dwelling Houses. — Rates on dwelling houses are levied 
on the tenant and it is generally supposed that the incidence 
remains with the occupier. They cannot fall on the builder, 
or owner, permanently, so runs the argument, because the 
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effect would be the same as a tax on houses, and would 
discourage building, and in the long run the scarcity of 
houses wyuld force up rents and throw back the rates on 
the occupier again. 

This theory, however, must be accepted with reservation. 
It is doubtless true in the case of new houses and in develop- 
ing districts, but in the case of older houses in fully 
develg»ped districts it is not true that an increase in rates 
cannot be passed on to the house owner. If the supply of 
a certain class of house is in excess of the demand,^ the 
competition for tenants will throw the increased rates on 
the landlord. Houses like clothes change in fashion; 
districts, too, from various causes change from the point' 
of view of residential desirability. It can, and does happen, 
that while there is a relative scarcity of modern houses in 
the desirable parts of a rateable area, there is a definite 
surplus of older houses in other parts. In any large urban 
rateable area, the incidence of rates would be wholly on the 
occupier in some districts, and particularly with respect to 
certain types of houses, but in other districts the incidence 
would be shared by the tenant and owner, and this is true 
with special force of all increases of rates after a house has 
fallen below a certain point of desiKibility. 

The incidence of rates on shops and business premises is 
more complicated than in the case of houses. It is often 
argued that rates are treated as an expense of production 
and passed on to the consumer in the shape of higher prices, 
but this argument ignores the relation between relative 
scarcity and demand in fixing prices. To some extent, 
rates, like rent, determine the particular use that will be 
made of a site, and hence influence price through affecting 
the supply of products. On the other hand, as high rates 

1 Wherever and whenever houses are difficult to let, they are 
usually let at an inclusive rent, and subsequent increases of rates 
fall upon the landlord. Conditions changed for a few years immedi- 
ately after the war, owing to the phenomenal scarcity of houses. 
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tend to force business premises to change their locality, 
it would appear that rates tend to fall upon profits. In 
the case of shops with a very large annual tunjover due 
to special advantages of position, rates do not appear to 
have any marked effect on prices, but, as in the case of rent, 
they may determine that one type of goods, rather than 
another, shall be specialised in. 

Land. — Rates on agricultural land are supposed to fall 
on rent. High rates make for low rents, is an old-fashioned 
country proverb, and in certain circumstances this is true. 
If prices of products were steady, and farming profits were 
low, rates would fall on the landlord in the shape of lower 
rents. But this is not universally valid. If agricultural 
prices were rising, and profits were high, competition for 
fsgrms would prevent the farmer from shifting the tax. 

Increases in rates, after a period of stabilisation, at least 
in England, appear during the last twenty years to have 
been paid by the farmer, otherwise the De-Rating Act of 
1929 would scarcely have been hailed as a measure of relief 
to the farming interest. Even in bad times, over a short 
period, rates like taxes tend in many cases to stick where 
they are imposed, and where they are gradually passed on 
to the landlord, the process is slow and adjustment 
probably takes place only when a farm changes hands. 

2i. Import Duties 

' As a general rule, import duties are paid by the country 
which levies them. This is often denied by the advocates 
ot protection, but as we saw in the case of a tax on bread, 
foreign wheat-growers could only be compelled to pay part 
Of the tax if they had no alternative markets, or xio 
alternative uses for their wheat. 

This, of course, is seldom or never the case, and though 
piatft of the tax may be paid by the foreigner for a short 
period, in the long run the amount of produce he will be 
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prepared to offer will be gradually restricted unless the 
demand price rises: in other words unless the importing 
country j^ys the tax. 

What can be said of wheat applies to other commodities. 
If the taxing country is the main market for a commodity 
produced abroad under conditions of monopoly profit, it 
would probably pay the foreign producers to bear the 
major, portion of the tax rather than curtail their scale of 
production; indeed such a case would apply irrespective 
of monopoly if the weight of the tax were less than the loss 
involved in sacrificing the advantages of increasing returns. 
The same reasoning would apply to the case of a monopoly 
dumping goods at a price below that ruling in the home 
market. If the duty were less than the benefit derived 
from producing in excess of the demand in the home 
market, the monopolist would probably pay the duty and 
continue to “ dump." 

Import duties of this kind are obviously not protective 
in character, and if they are to exert no influence in 
diminishing supply, their scope and amount is strictly 
limited. There are cases in theory, in which they could 
be imposed with advantage to the revenue, but they are 
few in number and seldom permanent in character. In 
practice, as experience teaches, it is impossible to maintain 
them at a low level, and unless they are protective they are 
of no benefit to the home producer. Once, however, the 
point is reached at which they curtail supplies, the duties 
are paid by the consumer in higher prices. As a means of 
raising revenue t© supplement the direct taxes import 
duties are useful, but they are paid by the consumer. 

25. Tariffs for Bevenue 

Tariffs, even for purposes of revenue, have usually been 
rejected by the thoroughgoing free-traders, but from a 
pi^ctical point of view of financing the administration of 
the country, they cannot be dismissed as wholly bad. It 
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is neither practicable nor, indeed, desirable that the whole 
of the financial burden- of the country should be thrown 
on to the shoulders of a particular class; h^nce some 
naeasure of indirect taxation may be taken as necessary. 

The argument against a protective tariff is not that it 
cannot be made to yield a revenue to the Exchequer, 
though it cannot be made to perform both functions with 
equal efficiency, but that as a general rule it is costly, and 
throws' a more than proportionate burden on the poorer 
classes. 

On the other hand, tariffs for the purpose of revenue 
only, and treated as subsidiary to direct taxation, are 
invaluable to every Government in times of financial 
stringency. 

State Expenditure — Taxes v. Loans 

The State's activities, whether public works or arma- 
ments, must be financed. (The normal expenses of 
government are included in the Budget, and paid out of the 
annual taxes.) The question before us, therefore, is how 
should the money be raised for a special project, a vast 
public works programme, or a rearmament scheme. The 
Victorian Chancellors of the Exchequer would have 
answered, by taxation. Taxation brings the burden 
directly to the notice of the public, and in that way tends 
to set limits to that burden, because the public is more 
likely to insist on a certain object being achieved in the 
most economical manner possible when it is paid for by 
taxation, than when it is financed .by loans. Loans 
distribute the burden between the present and the future 
generations; their adverse effects are not immediately felt; 
on the contrary, they may create an artificial prosperity. 

There are, however, several difficulties in the way of 
jgreatly increasing taxation. If the State expenditure is 
fjei a public works programme to offset a trade depression, 
'an increase of taxation will probably cause the public to 
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restrict its expenditure, and so increase the volume of 
unemployment. Should that happen, the purpose of the 
government expenditure will have been defeated. High 
taxation also lowers the net returns from business under- 
takings so that extensions and new enterprises will be 
discouraged. Further, so far as taxation raises the prices 
of factors of production, the difficulties of the export trades 
will lie increased. 

Government borrowings avoid these difficulties* in the 
immediate period, provided that they can be made without 
causing the rate of interest to rise, as in that case private 
expenditure on capital development will not be curtailed, 
and as new taxation has not been imposed ordinary expen- 
diture will not be diminished. 

If, however, there is a shortage of capital and the rate 
of interest rises, the borrowing method has slightly less 
advantage, but in any case, taxation must be increased in 
the near future to meet the interest charges on the loans, 
though this taxation will be much less than if the whole 
expenditure had been raised by taxation. 

In practice, taxation is already at such a level that no 
vast new expenditjire could be wholly financed by taxation. 
There is a limit to taxable capacity. Beyond that limit, 
diminishing returns would set in. Vast new expenditure 
must be met mainly by borrowing. Government borrow- 
ing, however, must be kept within limits as after a certain 
point it tends to impair the credit of the State. It is 
necessary, therefore, to employ both methods, and in such 
proportions that minimum amount of damage is inflicted 
on the community. 

27. Public Debts 

The National Debt is the sum total of the State's indebted- 
ness to its citizens at home, and to foreigners abroad. With 
i^ growth and development we are not concerned here, 
though incidentally it may be noted that its growth has 
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been mainly the result of foreign wars from the accession 
of William III. down to 1914, and by 1920 it had reached 
the astronomical figure of £7,829,000,000. 

National debt is conveniently grouped under two 
categories, funded and unfunded debt. Funded debt is 
comprised of loans on which the State pays an wnual 
interest, but does not undertake to repay the principal 
on any specified date. On the other hand, unfunded debt 
consists of short-period loans repayable on or before a 
fixed date. A large portion of the pre-war National 
Debt known as "consols" is an example of funded debt, 
while the war loans of the period 1915-1919 are examples of 
unfunded debt. 

In addition to the categories noted above, the Govern- 
ment borrows large sums for very short periods varying 
fpom three months to one year by means of Treasury Bills. 
These very short period loans constitute what is known as 
the floating debt, but there is no fundamental difference 
between debts created by Treasury Bills and unfunded 
debt repayable at a specific date, apart from the question 
of the greater period of time. 

Floating debt is often a burden of anxiety to a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in times of financial stringency, as the 
repayment of large capital sums disturbs the money market, 
and if loans have to be raised for the purpose they can 
only be raised at a high rate of interest. The longer- 
period loans running from ten to thirty years may be 
repaid at moments favourable to the Government, or 
alternatively, "converted" at a lower rate of interest; 
but there is always the danger that repa3anent may fall 
due at a time very awkward for the State. 

Funded debt relieves the Government from the obligation 
io repay huge capital sums at a specified date, but it has 
c^^rtain real disadvantages. The valjie of money is far from 
, over long periods, and wheii prices are falling the 
is paying out as interest, purchasing power of a higher 
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value than the corresponding sums received. On the other 
hand, a funded debt can sometimes be " converted " to a 
lower rate of interest when the openings for profitable 
employment of capital are few. 

A second disadvantage to funded debt is that it probably 
encourages a Government to reckless borrowing as only the 
annual interest charge need be raised each year. 

Possible methods of reducing National Debts are by 
means of (i) a Sinking Fund, that is a sum set apart in the 
Budget of each year for the purpose of the repayment of 
the principal of the debt; (2) terminable annuities; (3) the 
earmarking of certain specified taxes; (4) the capital levy, 
that is, a special tax on capital. 

The chief method of reducing the annual burden of the 
National Debt, though not its capital amount, is by the 
conversion of the loan to a lower rate of interest. This 
can only be accomplished when the rate ot interest on other 
safe securities is definitely below that paid on Government 
loans, and appears likely to remain so; in other words, 
conversion is only possible when from the point of view of 
the stockholder it is preferable to accept a lower rate of 
interest rather than have the capital repaid and be involved 
in the difficulty of finding a suitable investment elsewhere. 

28. DistributiTe Changes in the Relative Shares of the 
National Dividend 

In the last five chapters we have considered the problem 
of the distribution of the National Dividend among the 
different factors of production in the form of rent, interest, 
wages, and profits, assuming for the most part free com- 
petition. This at once raises the further problem of what 
effect changes in a d3mamic society are likely to have on 
these relative shares.^ 

^ This matter has been discussed more than once in previous 
chapters. But its importance is such that even at the risk of some 
r%>etition, it seems advisable to return to it once again as a 
conclusion to yie survey of distribution. 
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It is self-evident from what has been already said on the 
subject of taxation and tariffs in this chapter that the 
relative shares of the National Dividend can changed 
by artificial means. The development of progressive direct 
taxation during the last forty years has undoubtedly re- 
distributed the national income more favourably to labour 
than was formerly the case, although whether the imposition 
of tariffs on imports will have a counteracting effect remains 
to be seen. 

But .the relative shares of the different factors can be 
changed by purely natural causes, among the most impor- 
tant of which are the growth of population and capital, and 
technical progress. The effect of changes of this kind is 
very complex, and can be discussed here only briefly and 
with some reservation. The share of the National Dividend 
filling to any particular factor can be increased in two ways, 
either relatively^ or absolutely; and these changes can be 
considered in the light of an increase or a decrease in the 
supply of the factor in question. 

A decrease in the supply of any specific factor calls for 
little comment, for it is self-evident that such a condition 
is very favourable to an increase in its share in both an 
absolute and a relative sense. The actual result would 
vary with the elasticity of the demand for the factor, and 
also its elasticity of substitution. 

Much more significant, however, is the case of an increase 
in the supply of a specific factor, for population, capital, 
and improvements are much more likely to increase than 
to diminish in supply. 

An absolute increase in the share accruing to any factor 
when its supply is increased can only take place if the elas- 
ticity of the demand for that factor is greater than unity, 
for otherwise the rate or remimeration per unit of the factor 
#ould fall to a point at which the price per unit multiplied 
by the new number of units would not more than equal, 
and would probably be less than, the original share. 
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Whether an increase in the supply of any factor would 
effect an increase in its relative share would depend on its 
elasticity ©f substitution being greater than unity, because 
as the elasticity of substitution measures the ease with 
which one changing factor can be substituted for another, 
the greater the degree of elasticity of substitution the more 
readily will new units of the increasing factor displace 
working units of the others, and this substitution^ would 
prevent a fall in its price per unit. 
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CHAPTER XVll 


MONEY 

1« Moiiey Standard Apparently Invariable 

In the preceding chapters the notion of money price has 
been continually considered as if it contained no inherent 
difficulties. To most men it is as easy to measure price 
in terms of the coins in common use as it is to measure 
. distance in (say) feet, weight in pounds, or time in minutes. 
Every one knows that somewhere there is a piece of metal 
whose weight is a pound; every man has a rough conception 
of what a pound means to him. Whatever else varies, the 
ordinary man keeps unchanged his ideas of the common 
weights and measures. 

In just such a way does the ordinary Englishman 
consider the shilling to be an invariable standard; in that 
way he formerly regarded the sovereign, but the dis- 
appearance of the familiar gold coin has given him some 
cause for wonder; none the less, he has merely lost a 
familiar landmark and obtained an unfamiliar one in its 
place. There have been strange price movements, but the 
shilling remains the link with the past; just as a balance 
will record different amounts of commodities at different 
times so the ordinary man finds, with ihore irritation than 
surprise, that his shilling obtains different amounts of 
commodities at different times. He would not understand 
the possibility of a change in his standard, any more than 
he would believe that the government standard of weight 
^is continually varying; in the same way the occupant of 
I'M. railway carriage appears to be at rest, while the 
iendscape flaslies past him. 
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In normal times, for most purposes, it is sufficient to 
assume that money is as invariable a standard as is the 
second or the foot; just as the relative movements of 
different objects on board ship take place as if the ship 
were at rest. To the steersman, the motion of the ship 
itself •is always of interest, as it is to all the passengers 
under certain conditions; so the financier is always 
interested in money, in itself, and occasions arise wjien the 
subject of money is so far in prominence that all men are 
affected by the vagaries of the money standard. 

The function of money can be understood only after a 
thorough comprehension of the processes of barter. The 
child knows that it can carry out its ordinary movements 
in a railway carriage, but only a mathematician can explain 
why this is possible. Money developed out of the need for 
a simplification of the processes of barter; money is so 
much a part of civilisation that it needs a real effort to 
understand its relations to economic life; our view of 
money is one-sided, for it has become our only standard 
of value of commodities in general. 

2. Inconvenience of Barter 

Barter is a most inconvenient method of exchange. If 
a savage has too much fruit and wishes to obtain hunting 
implements, he can drive a good bargain if he finds a man 
who has too many implements and desires fruit; this 

double coincidence " is, however, very unlikely of attain- 
ment. Sometimes a system of complicated barter is 
effective; a man fnajj give his surplus fruit for another 
commodity for which he has no personal use but which 
he can exchange for what he desires. There may be com- 
modities like cattle which every man is ready to receive as 
payment^ for they can be readily exchanged when desired. 

The other great disadvantage of barter is that the 
units of exchange may be of an inconvenient size. Double 
iXonddenoe may exist between two bargainers and yet 
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an exchange not take place; thus one man may desire 
a horse and the other a sheep and both be willing to 
trade ; one man may demand more than two 'sheep for 
a horse, but the other will not give three, and thus 
there is no exchange; if a sheep had been divisible, a 
payment of two and a half sheep for a horse might have 
been satisfactory to both. 

This js the great disadvantage of cattle as a measure of 
value; it can act as an intermediary in exchange only in 
those cases where the value of the wares is very large 
compared with that of cattle. The difficulty might be 
surmounted by making up differences in value by means 
of less valuable articles but with the development of trade 
arose the necessity for an intermediary of smaller value. 

There is no doubt that cattle have been extensively used 
as a medium of exchange and also as a standard of value. 
Thus men kept cattle because, among other uses, they 
could be exchanged for commodities; they served as a 
medium by which superabundant goods of one kind could 
be exchanged for an article in constant demand, which in 
its turn could exchange for the goods desired. Also, the 
values of goods could be compared if the vaiue of each 
was known in terms of cattle. Cattle might obtain a 
slightly higher value through their usefulness in exchange, 
but remained a commodity, differing in no essential from 
other commodities which were not used as media of 
exchange. 

The use of salt tablets, of ivory, and similar articles 
provided a more convenient standard; these units being of 
smaller value, the value of commodities could be estimated 
more exactly,. The use of cowry shells marks a further 
advance in this direction, and these have a further 
advantage in that they are presumably of equal value; 
cattle vary in value among themselves, and their usefulness 
Cbapges from time to time. Such shells may be taken 
as the type of a natural primitive money. 
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A Simple Pam of Money * 

3. A Simple Form of Money * 

We may suppose that the collection of shells involves 
some trouble; if the shells used as media of exchange are 
present in abundance, men will satisfy their wants by 
collecting shells and exchanging them for food instead of 
produeing it themselves, unless there is some obstacle to 
such a procedure; in practice, it will probably happen that 
the shells are comparatively rare, or else that such quantities 
are required for a small purchase that most men will prefer 
to satisfy their wants by direct production rather than by 
the collection of the medium of exchange. Thus the shells 
will obtain a value due to their use as a medium of 
exchange; they will probably be desired as ornaments; 
in any case, the comparative difficulty of collection will 
make them desirable, and their possession will give the 
same kind of pleasure as will the ownership of other 
goods. Thus these shells will be ordinary desirable 
commodities, like ornaments or implements. 

It is plain that if shells are very abundant, they can 
possess little value; if many are still unappropriated, no 
one will give many desirable goods for a few shells which 
he can quickly collect himself; even if they are all appro- 
priated, the average person wiU have so many that the 
same result wiU follow; to use modern terms, the marginal 
utility of shells is low. If shells were suddenly to come 
into being as standards of value, they would be collected 
up to that point at which the marginal hour's work spent 
in collecting would give the same product (indirectly) as 
the last hour spent in direct production (this of course 
assumes frictionless conditions not realisable in a primitive 
community). 

Thus the more abundant are the shells, the lower is 
their value and the larger the number required to be 
exchanged against any particular commodity. It should 
be noted most carefully that there is no difference between 
the determination of the value of the shells and of any 
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other commodity: if sheep multiply while horses are 
carried off, the number of sheep given directly in exchange 
for a horse will rise ; if a new stock of shells is discovered, 
more shells must be given in exchange for other goods. 
Thus it follows that if other things do not change, an 
increase in the number of shells will diminish the value of 
shells and raise the value of other things in terms of shells. 

In 4 community where shells are used as a medium of 
exchange they will probably have an alternative use as 
ornament. Civilised peoples prefer ornaments of gold and 
silver; the precious metals everywhere possess a high value 
for this purpose alone. Very'- valuable articles cannot 
easily be bought and sold in tenns of shells, for a colossal 
number would be required; thus a developing community 
must use a medium of exchange more desirable in itself, 
one of the precious metals. Metallic money is a natural 
development out of previous standards. 

4. Gold Money a True Commodity 

It may now be realised that our modem money is a true 
commodity, differing in no respect, say, from furniture 
or precious stones. Most men believe that money is in 
some way different from other things: it is not different, 
for the properties which are dominant as regards money are 
latent in all conunoditics. The value of gold is governed in 
the same way as that of com or cotton ; in the long run it 
tends to equal its cost of production. If the world's stock 
of gold were suddenly lost, the product of the mines would 
attain a greatly advanced value, just as the price of coal 
would soar if the stocks already hewn were suddenly 
destroyed. Men would offer a larger quantity of desirable 
goods for an ounce of gold, that is, a smaller quantity of 
gold would purchase the same quantity of goods. 

Gold appears to occupy a special position because the 
yprice of commodities is stated in terms of money, and the 
converse is rarely true; occasionally an article may be 
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sold at the rate, say, of fiv^ for a shilling, but the buyer 
instinctively thinks of the goods as about 2 Jd. each. It is 
very diffiQjlt to imagine that a certain amount of money 
has a definite value in terms of goods; it is easy to grasp 
the idea of the price of a pound of fruit; it is difficult to 
grasp, that of the number of pounds obtainable for a 
shilling (especially if the number is not exact), unless the 
price per pound has first been taken as a basis. 

6 . Uses of Good Money 

Silver and gold are metals which have obtained universal 
favour as a result of their suitability for all the purposes for 
which money is used. The uses of money as a medium of 
exchange, as a standard of value, and as a common denomi- 
nator have been considered. In addition, a good money 
should make it possible to store ** value, i,e. to provide a 
sum of money which can be put aside till needed, and then 
be used to purchase any desired commodity; a perishable 
commodity might possess great value, and for some 
purposes might be used as a medium of exchange or a 
standard of value, but it could not be used as a 
permanent store of value. 

Again, a good money can be used as a “ standard of 
deferred payments." " Money is a form in which capital 
is held in suspense without loss . . . Money is never 
‘ second-hand * ; it will always fetch itself, and it loses 
nothing by keeping. . . . Cattle are good enough for 
present bargains, but not for the forward- and backward- 
looking calculations of profit and loss " (Bagehot). If a 
man owes £100, the lender should feel that the money he 
receives when he is repaid will compensate him for the 
money he originally paid. In times of rapid price move- 
ments, even gold and silwr prove unsatisfactory measures 
of deferred payments; wnen prices are rising, the lender 
receives less value than he gave; and vice versa. Com 
mig ht be a useful measure of deferred payments over long 
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periods, but in short periods the seasonal variations would 
make it a bad measure; if a man lent a quantity of com 
in spring, he would not be compensated by the jepayment 
of an equal amount after the harvest, when corh falls in 
value as a result of abundance. 

c 

6. Attributes of a Good Money 
In order that a money shall perform all the functions 
enumerated above, it must possess various attributes. The 
first condition is that of general accepiahility. Cowry shells 
could not serve as money in a progressive country, because 
no one would accept them in payment for valuable goods; 
we have seen that acceptability requires an alternative use 
of the money material. The next condition is that of 
divisibility without loss: jeattle and other animals lose 
much of their value when dmded, and this loss may be 
even more marked in the case of precious stones; some 
stones lose most of their value when cut. With this may 
be coupled the need of cognoscibility and homogeneity: by 
the former is meant the easy recognition of the quantity 
and quality of the material in question; by the latter is 
meant the similarity of each portion of the material in 
bulk. Thus a graded sample of corn would fulfil these 
three conditions; the quantity could be easily found by 
weighing or measuring, and the quality is given by the 
grade; any proportion of the whole could be obtained by 
the same process, and the sum of the separate parts would 
be as valuable as the whole, while every portion would be 
of the same value as every other portion having the same 
weight. Ornaments and other works of art would have 
none of these advantages: in their case, the whole is more 
valuable than the sum of the separate parts. 

An essential condition is that transportability without 
depreciation. Delicate or perish^le articles might be used 
as a temporary standard in a limited area, but a money in 
use throughout a country must be capable of being easily 
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carried from place to place. * Portability is another requisite ; 
coal cannot be a good international money because, among 
other rea^ns, it is too bulky, i.e. a comparatively small value 
of coal is heavy and takes up much space; the value of such 
a commodity will vary greatly from place to place, because 
transport costs are large in proportion to the original cost. 
A good money also is easily transferred from hand to hand; 
if articles are immovable or awkward to handle they 
cannot be extensively used as a medium of exchange. 

The next condition of a good money is that of storability 
without loss of any kind. A herd of cattle will increase 
in value if “ stored and allowed to multiply, but it needs 
constant attention. Most goods depreciate hy keeping;' 
those commodities which are quite unaltered by being 
stored make the best standards of payment. The ideal 
money would be imperishable and unchangeable. • 

Lastly, there is the important condition that a perfect 
money should possess fixity of value: this condition must 
be carefully distinguished from the last. An imperishable 
article might change in value if the quantity available 
increased, though its value would not rise unless alternative 
uses for it were developed, or part of it were stored away. 
Even if its amount were constant, its value in terms of 
other commodities would change as the supply of other 
things changed; this change in relative value should, 
however, be distinguished from that due to the change in 
supply of the available money, 

7. Advantages of Precious Metals 
The precious metals fulfil all these conditions except 
the last, at least as compared with most other commodities; 
there may be substances which fulfil certain conditions 
better than these metals, but they do not fulfil all the 
conditions as well as gold and silver. 
fGold is generally acceptable for its own sake; it is 
practically untamishable and does not rust, while it can be 
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worked with ease; it is put to'many uses in the arts, and 
would be put to many more if it were less scarce. Silver 
is less desirable, for it tarnishes more easily, but Us beauty 
renders it generally acceptable, though its comparative 
abundance lowers its exchange value; it is, however, not so 
abundant as most of the commodities whose val^ie it 
measures. 

Silver and gold are each divisible without loss; the 
value of a ton of metal is hardly different from that of 
twenty separate hundredweights, for small pieces of metal 
can be easily melted; wood or cloth is not so easily divisible, 
for small pieces will be left over which are almost useless. 
The quality and quantity of precious metals may be esti- 
mated without difficulty; metals may easily be weighed, 
and assaying is not a very troublesome process. It is the 
easier in that metals are markedly homogeneous; if it is 
known that a lump of metal is the same throughout, it is 
sufficient to test a small portion. 

Metals are transferable in the sense that they are 
easily moved from place to place, and are not awkward to 
handle. Gold and silver are also portable; a great value 
can be packed in a small space, and thus can be trans- 
ported cheaply, the main cost being that of insurance. 
These metals can be stored indefinitely without loss; their 
resistance to rust gives them an advantage over most 
metals ; humanly speaking, they are practically imperishable. 
Further, when they are worked up into ornaments or coins, 
they regam their original condition on melting ; when alloyed 
with a baser metal their isolation is not difficult. Physically 
speaking, a store of silver or gold is the same after long, 
keeping, though its value, economically speaking, may alter. 

9. Stability of Value 

..The value of gold and silver is not immutable, but this 
disadvantage holds good for every other single commodity. 
Many attmpts have been made to obtain a substance whose 
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value is so stable that all other values may be obtained 
in terms of it, but there has been no success so far. In 
addition to the large seasonal variations in the value of 
com, there are smaller variations from age to age; corn 
may be a standard of the greatest assistance in regard to 
some economic problems, but it cannot be a permanent 
standard, though the secular variations in its value are 
often Jess thlan those of gold or silver. Human labour is 
another standard which, estimated in the appropriate 
manner, is less variable than gold or silver, but its prac- 
tical usefulness is not great in this connexion; even if all 
commodities were made by manual labour, the differences 
in efficiency between different men would make the 
standard difficult to apply, and as things are, the use of 
the standard is not feasible. 

The value of gold is far more stable than that dl 
perishable articles; it is true that its annual production 
varies greatly, and that on some Qccasions new goldfields 
are opened out which are the cause of a large addition to 
the stock of gold in use in the world. Yet the wear and 
tear of gold is so small that immense stocks of metal are 
in permanent use; the annual production also is so small 
compared with the total stock that a single year's pro- 
duction hardly affects the value of gold. The marginal 
utility of gold does alter continuously, but the effect is 
marked only when the lapse of years makes plain the 
cumulative effect of the small annual changes. The same 
remarks apply also to the case of silver. 

The precious metals do not fulfil the requisite con- 
ditions perfectly. The cost of transport of gold is small 
compared with its high value, but it is not negligible; 
it is very portable, but its use as currency entails a 
little inconvenience. A well-to-do man finds it incon- 
venient to carry much money on his person, and the 
hoayrd of a man who (in medieval times) saved money 
for emergencies might attain inconvenient dimensions. 
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A new type of money has developed which is more 
portable even than gold. 

. In early times it was essential that the nsiedium of 
exchange should be a commodity in common us^, for the 
sale of an article was at first a species of barter; if cattle 
were the medium, men who possessed large stocks ot other 
commodities would desire cattle for their own sake; the 
arithmetical sense is weakly developed in primitive; com- 
munities, and the " seller " of goods would desire cattle 
because he received something tangible in exchange for 
his goods. Money is a growth, usually a slow growth, 
and a kind of collective confidence is needed for its 
development; a seller demands either tangible commo- 
dities or else some form of money which experience has 
shown that he can utilise without trouble or delay. 

Thus a great difference between primitive and modern 
trade is that the savage can exchange goods only through 
a material medium, while the civilised man exchanges goods 
*on a basis of accounting; two men would experience little 
difficulty in exchanging a bicycle (say) for a piece of 
furniture; if exchange took place at all, they would agree 
on a money valuation of the bicycle and the furniture, 
and the excess would be paid in actual money. This 
process would be impossible among primitive people: the 
me^um of exchange would have to pass from hand to 
hand during each separate transaction, except in those 
cases where two articles are directly bartered. In modern 
terms, A would have to give the bicycle to B, receiving 
money for it, and part or all of this would be returned to 
B in exchange for the furniture. This clumsy process is 
avoided by calculations of which the normal primitive 
mind seems to be incapable. 

Gold is acceptable because it has alternative uses, but 
this fact is usually forgotten during a transaction; the 
normal trader accepts gold because it possesses powers of 
purchase. A great advance was made when men learned 
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to transact business without the visible mediation of gold; 
gold may thus become a “ money of account " in such a 
way that exchanges are made on a money basis without 
the actual use of gold. Thus if A and B agree that the 
money value of the bicycle is the same as that of the 
furniture, an exchange may be made without the actual 
use of money, though it has been adopted as the basis of 
calculation. 

Gold is thus becoming more and more the basis of 
calculation rather than the material medium of exchange. 
One example is seen in the case of convertible bank notes, 
which are in effect a receipt for gold. These are far more 
portable even than gold, and when issued by a trustworthy 
bank give the same feeling of security as does gold itself, for 
they are usually exchangeable for gold. If a community 
has unshaken confidence in notes, their greater portabilify 
will lead to the displacement of gold in the pockets of men 
who habitually carry much money, 

9. Clearing Houses 

The last step in the evolution of a convenient money 
is the complete disuse of any material medium of exchange, 
though gold or other substance is still the money of account. 
The possibilities of such a money are foreshadowed in the 
clearing-house system as applied to banks and railways, 
and also in the system of bills of exchange to be later 
described. A simple example will illustrate the clear- 
ing-house system. The transaction between A and B 
mentioned above Will show that money may often be dis- 
pensed with itf simple, direct transactions. Now suppose 
that three men, A^ B, and C, live in the same place; A 
owes B a large sum of money, B owes C the same sum, 
and C owes A the same. It is obvious that if these men 
agree to cancel the debts, matters will be settled satis- 
factorily without the use of money. If the debts are of 
different amounts, a simple arithmetical calculation will 
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show that the debts may be settled by the payment of a 
small balance, and the amount of money which actually 
passes will be small compared with the total debts. In a 
railway clearing-house the credit and debit of each railway 
with respect to other railways is estimated; instead of 
each railway paying out large sums and receiving other 
large sums, it merely pays or receives a comparatively 
small balance. Transactions are carried out by a process 
of book-keeping; actual money is used only on relatively 
few occasions. In business as a whole, the bulk of the 
payments are made on this principle, and actual money is 
used as small change. Cheques in banks are largely 
used in place of metallic money; the cheque system, 
considered later, will be seen to effect a clearing of debts 
with the minimum amount of such money. 

' By these means the disadvantages of a gold money have 
been largely removed, but the main# disadvantage still 
remains: as long as the book-keeping processes of debt 
clearing are based on gold as a money of account, the 
changes in the value of gold in relation to other commodities 
prevent gold from becoming a fixed standard. Gold is a 
more stable standard than most things; it is far less stable 
than it should be. 

10. Paper Money 

So far we have considered money mainly from the 
standpoint of the precious metals, but as has already been 
noted, gold rarely circulates in these days: its place has 
been taken by paper money. Paper hioney takes two 
main forms : either notes issued directly by the Government, 
or notes issued by the Central Bank. In England, with 
which we are mainly concerned, the notes are now issued 
by the Bank of England, subject to some control and 
supervision by the Treasury. 

Notes further fall into several sub-classes. They may be 
it^y convertible into gold and silver on demwd, as in the 
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case of the pre-war Bank ol England note, or they may be 
inconvertible, that is, they may bear no claim to a fixed 
quantity?of gold. Notes that are freely convertible have a 
value equivalent to gold; on the other hand, inconvertible 
notes have a value dependent mainly on public confidence 
in the issuing body. • 

This confidence depends on several things, but mainly 
on the belief of their continued acceptability. The notes 
carry no right to gold, but they may yet be issued against 
a certain quantity of gold, or securities, or a combination 
of the two. On the other hand they may represent nothing 
but a Government fiat ; hence their acceptability depends 
simply and solely on public confidence in the solvency of 
the Government, and the extent to which they are issued, 
that is, on the supply relative to the demand. 

All paper money has the disadvantage that it will only 
circulate freely within a limited area; even convertible 
paper may not be readily accepted abroad, and, outside 
the issuing country, inconvertible paper will only find a 
market with those who make speculative purchases of 
foreign currencies in the hope of deriving a profit from a 
rise in their value. 

The great merit of paper money is that it effects an 
economy in the use of gold. Adam Smith regarded the 
use of gold as currency as unproductive capital, and argued 
that a country which could substitute some other currency 
for gold would be so much the richer. This was confirmed 
by the experience of the recent war, when, by substituting 
Treasury notes fob gold in the internal circiilation, millions 
of pounds were released for Government purchases of 
supplies from abroad. 

It is clear, however, that an economy of this nature 
can be effected once only, and that the. moment the notes 
are issued in excess of the metallic currency displaced, 
various possibilities are opened up. It does not necessarily 
follow that ^n issue of notes beyond this amount will prove 
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harmful; indeed, if the state of trade were such that the 
amount of money were relatively scarce, the issue of extra 
notes would prove beneficial. Trouble arises, of course, 
when an exact line cannot be rigidly drawn. 

This raises the question that has been so much discussed 
since the war. Can inconvertible notes be so regulated 
that all the advantages of a metallic currency may be 
preserved, without its certain disadvantages ? Theoreti- 
cally, no doubt, the answer is yes. If all future 
Governments were perfectly enlightened, and ever remem- 
bered the lessons of the period 1915-1925, the currency 
could be scientifically managed by a regulation of the 
issues. But Governments are usually subject to pressure 
from various quarters, and as Professor Cannan has pointed 
out, there is always the danger that they will yield to 
tile temptation to over issue, especially in abnormal 
circumstances. 

11 . Substitutes for Money 

Coined money and notes do not exhaust the term 
purchasing power. Money has various substitutes of 
which account must be taken in every consideration. 
The most important are the cheque (including the bank 
draft) and the bill of exchange. A cheque is merely an 
order on a bank to transfer to a third party, a part of some 
customer's account, or to pay over to the customer a 
determined amount of notes or cash, if he makes the 
cheque payable to himself. As in this •country payment 
by cheque is the rule, rather than the exception, the 
economy of gold effected by this device is enormous. 

The positive advantages of the cheque over the 
note or coin are very definite. Apart from the greater 
convenience when the sums in question are large, risks 
of theft, fraud, and loss are rendered negligible by 
various devices now adopted. 
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Although a bill of exchange is in one sense a cheque, it 
differs from it in several matters. A cheque is payable on 
demand, gind if a bill of exchange is so drawn that it is also 
payable on demand, it becomes a cheque. As a rule, 
however, a bill is payable only at some future date. Legally, 
a cheque can only be drawn on a bank; but a bill of 
exchange can be drawn on a bank, or on an accepting house, 
or on an individual. The fundamental difference, however, 
between a cheque and a bill is that the latter involves an 
element of time. 

The economic significance of a bill of exchange is easy 
to grasp. If a London merchant buys goods from abroad, 
an interval of time, more or less long, must elapse before 
the goods reach England and are marketed. For obvious 
reasons the English importer does not desire to pay for the 
goods until they have reached him and are either sold 
or in process of sale. He may be certain that they will 
sell, but he may be without the necessary funds with which 
to pay in advance, and in any case he will have alternative 
uses for his capital during the interval. 

Similarly, the exporter may have urgent needs for ready 
cash; he may have various pressing claims to meet, and 
indeed, without the aid of some device to smooth away 
difficulties on both sides, purchase and sale, if not 
impossible, would be greatly restricted. 

The bill of exchange is therefore a mutual convenience. 
The foreign exporter draws a bill on the English importer 
payable on an agreed date after it has been accepted in 
England. This biH, the exporter passes to his banker, 
who in turn sends it to his London agent, who presents it 
for acceptance, that is, his written promise to pay when 
the bill matures. After the acceptance, the bill becomes 
a negotiable instrument, which can be sold to a bill broker 
or banker at its face value less a discount determined by 
thopcurrent rate of interest, the length of time before the 
bill matures, and the credit of the acceptor. A bill accepted 
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by a London bank or accepting house will command a 
higher price than one drawn on a private individual. 

, Soma of the advantages of a bill of exchange were 
noticed above. It allows commercial dealings, involving 
an interval of time, to take place with a facility that would 
be impossible if cash had always to be paid before^ goods 
were moved, and if the biU is drawn against goods in 
universal demand; it is a safe and legitimate transaction. 
By the time it reaches maturity the goods will ha^ve been 
marketed and the debt cancelled. 

The bill of exchange is not only more convenient, but 
it is cheaper than any other form of credit. In certain 
circumstances an overdraft is perhaps more advantageous 
than a trade bill but it is a more expensive form of finance, 
and is not always available to the individual trader. 

All bills, however, are not genuine trade transactions: 
they are not always drawn against goods in transit. Many 
of them are finance bills, based on the credit of some 
person of standing, or on securities, and fundamentally, 
they are a convenient form of raising loans. Treasury 
Bills, which fall within this class, are promissory notes 
payable by the Government on the expiration of two or 
three months, and may have some influence on prices, but 
we shall examine this question later.^ 

The fact that money admits substitutes, and that these 
substitutes can and do function as a medium of exchange 
with equal efficiency is a source of confusion. A bill of 
exchange and a cheque are purchasing power as much as 
a gold sovereign or a note, but strictly speaking, they 
are not money. The difference is that they have a limited 
circulation only, and in consequence, they function more 
narrowly than standard money. 

* For further information concerning the technicalities of bills 
see Weston : Banking and Currency ^ and Withers : Meaning of Money, 
Withers gives a great deal of valuable information on ^ese 
technicalities. 
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12. The Value of Money (The Quantity Theory) 

The traditional theory of the value of money is known 
as the Quantity Theory, an explanation of the value of 
money which dates back to John Locke at the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Let us suppose for convenience that the standard money 
is an punce of gold of giveti fineness. Now if gold coins are 
freely convertible into bullion, and bullion into gold coins, 
it is self-evident that these two values must be identical. 
If that were not so, and gold had a higher, value in the 
arts than as money, coins would be melted down and used 
for some alternative purpose in the arts; and conversely, 
if gold had a higher value as money than in the arts, less 
gold would be used in the arts, and more as money. 

This truism, however, requires a supplement. The nexl 
step is to link up the purchasing power of money with the 
supply of these money ounces. 

Suppose for simplicity that all payments are made by 
money ounces, that no hoarding takes place, and that 
credit is excluded. Then the quantity of money in 
existence appears to be one factor determining the 
purchasing power of money; the amount of exchanges 
which take place in a given period appears to be another; 
and the third appears to be the rapidity of the circulation 
of the coins, that is, the average number of times a coin 
changes hands in making ptirchases. 

In actual practice it is necessary to extend the term 
money in existence** to include the substitute for gold, i.e. 
notes, and the substitutes for money, i.e. cheques, bills 
of exchange, etc.; and with this inclusion we get the 
following theorem: that the purchasing power of the 
money unit in use equals the quantity of exchanging to 
be done in a given period, divided by the number of 
motley units in use, multiplied by their average velocity 
of circulation.. 
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The Quantity Tlieoiy can be stated in various ways, the 
most concise of which is the Fisher equation MV = PT, 
where M = the total quantity of money in 'fe.xistence; 
V, the velocity of circulation of money; P, the average 
level of prices; and T, the volume of transactions effected 
in a given period. ^ 

That the Quantity Theory contains important truths is 
beyoncj dispute, and with some qualification or other it is 
accepted by most economists, but in many cases the 
qualifications are so important as to leave only the bare 
bones of the theory remaining. Its truth is usually 
defended as follows: — 

If the quantity of money in a country increases, people 
having more money to spend will demand more goods. 
JIow clearly if the demand for goods increases, and supply 
remains constant, the general level of prices will rise. On 
the other hand, if the quantity of money is decreased, 
the deniand for goods is curtailed and prices will fall; or 
in other words the value of money will rise. 

It is not difficult to cull from modem history instances 
which appear to confirm the theory. Each discovery of 
a great gold-producing district, from the discovery of 
Mexico and Peru in the sixteenth century to the goldfields 
of Klondyke at the end of the nineteenth century, has 
been followed by a rise in prices, but the effect has naturally 
been most marked in the gold-producing countries them- 
selves. In these places the rise in prices may correspond 
very closely to changes in the supply • of gold, but when 
we consider the world as a whole, the evidence is less 
conclusive; and some economists reject the Quantity 
Theory entirely.^ 

^ The experience of the War years furnished evidence in a contrary 
direction. In Germany particularly there were periods when prices 
changed out of all proportion to changes in the supply of currency. 
Some striking examples, not only in Germany but in other countries 
AS well, are cited in Garis: Principles of Money and CrediU 
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13. Criticisms of the Quantity Theory 

In the first place it is objected that the theory lacks 
precision" because it assumes a balancing of two loose 
totals, the quantity of money in existence, and the total 
comrpodities offered in exchange. It stresses the rapidity 
of the circulation of money, but ignores the fact that goods 
thenisclves may change hands more than once. 

Now the total quantity of money in existence i»a little 
indeterminate. The moment that credit instruments are 
included in money in a broad sense, and they cannot be. 
excluded to-day if the theory is to have any real significance, 
we meet with the difficulty that this form of purchasing 
power can be expanded or contracted at wull, and it is 
money in this sense with which transactions are effected 
on the exchanges for raw materials.^ It is true that credit 
money is usually based upon gold, but there is no definite 
proportion between the total volume of gold in existence, 
and the amount in use as the basis for credit ; neither do 
the banks in the world as a whole base their supplies of 
credit to gold on any uniform ratio. 

Even with respect to gold alone, the major effect on 
prices is confined to the gold-producing districts. So far 
as the world as a whole is concerned, the stock of gold in 
existence is so large that even a marked increase in the 
supply forms only a small percentage of the total. 

On the other hand the quantity of exchanging to be 
done is equally indeterminate, and this applies with special 
force to inconvertible paper where the quantity of exchang- 
ing to be done and the rapidity of the circulation of the 
notes are influenced by the credit of the Government. 

If we apply the above conclusions to the Fisher equation 
it is clear that a change in M will not necessarily cause a 

4 This point may present difficulty as the question of credit money 
has not yet been examined. It will be necessary to refer to this 
matter again after reading the next chapter. 
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corresponding change in P because as M changes, T and V 
are likely to change. 

* Another objection that is sometimes urged is* that the 
demand for goods is only a demand at a price, and 
therefore that the Quantity Theory seeks to explain 
prices by assuming the very price relations that require 
to be explained.^ 

A further criticism that may be noticed is that the 
Quantity Theory only accounts for absolute changes in 
price levels; but when absolute changes in the price level 
occur in either direction, relative prices change likewise. 
The Quantity Theory explains rises and falls in general 
prices as a result of increases or decreases in the supply of 
purchasing power, but it does not explain why these prices 
do not rise or fall uniformly. 

Mises admits that the Quantity Theory contained one 
fundamental truth — ^namely, that there is an undoubted 
connection between variations in the value of money on 
the one hand, and changes in the demand for, and in the 
supply of, money, on the other. But, he continues, the 
theory fails to explain the mechanism of variations in the 
value of money. On this point, Mises is in agreement 
with Davenport and Wicksteed. The real defect in the 
Quantity Theory is that it began at the wrong end, that is 
to say, it focused attention on the community; on the 
total volume of transactions and the average velocity of 
circulation. But the correct approach to a theory of value 
must come from the other end, through the individual. 

It will be shown in the section following that the demand 
for money is not a demand from the community as an 
entity, but an aggregate of individual demands. Mises 
proves very clearly that changes in the supply of money 
cannot lead to proportional changes in price. We can, of 
course, speak of a general price level, but it is an abstract 

^ \ ^ See Davenport: Economics of Enterprim^ 
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conception, and many economists regard it as of doubtful 
value. In the concrete the so-called general price level 
is an average of a series of individual prices. Now 
individual prices can change in numberless ways without 
disturbing the average. Again, the average can rise or 
fall jL certain distance as a result of very different 
combinations of changes in the series of prices. The 
Quantity Theory, which is related solely to the abstract 
general price level, is thus too general and comprehensive 
to meet our requirements. 

As Wieser and Mises emphasise so strongly, the existing 
price structure is never changed simultaneously in all its 
parts. In the first instance price changes affect individual 
prices only, and the effect of changes at any particular 
point is diffused gradually and slowly. But, as has been 
pointed out above, the Quantity Theory sheds no light 
on this matter. 

The Quantity Theory owed its popularity largely to the 
fact that money was formerly placed in one of those special 
categories with which the older economic theory abounded. 
Money was supposed to differ fundamentally from com- 
modities, or labour, owing to the fact that within wide 
limits the function of money in a community can be 
performed equally well by a large or small amount. 

Now this certainly does not apply to commodities 
considered from the standpoint of their user, but it does 
if considered from the standpoint of the dealer. His 
income or profits are independent of the value of the 
commodities in relation to their use. So long as his profits 
remain unchanged it is a matter of small importance to him 
whether his turnover is large or small. From his point of 
view the function of his wares, like those of money, can be 
performed equally weU independently of their amount. 
This assumed peculiarity of money, therefore, is not a 
fundamental difference between money and commodities. 
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but is rather a difference between the points of view of 
users and dealers. 

Another supposed special peculiarity of money is that 
currency is a legal institution, and that it owes' its value 
to a decree of the Government. This argument is not 
without force, but its importance is easily exaggerate<}, and 
recent experience shows that once a currency is in excess 
of the demand, no Government fiat can prevent it ^from 
depreciating in value. 

14. Value of Money (The Marginal Theotry) 

It should not be inferred from the criticisms sketched 
above that the Quantity Theory has no validity, but it 
must be accepted with caution, particularly its assumption, 
real or apparent, that the elasticity of demand for currency 
i§ always unity, that is, that doubling the quantity of 
money would just double the prices of commodities, and 
reduce the purchasing power of money by one-half, however 
many times this operation was repeated. 

But the main objection to the Quantity Theory is that the 
fundamental truths of the value of money have no need of 
a special theory, and that the marginal analysis applies to 
the value of money in the same way as to commodities. 

To return to gold, for example, it is evident that as the 
supply increases relative to the demand, gold will fall in 
value because it will be put to lower uses than formerly. 
This is true if the supply of gold increases in a relative 
sense only, that is, the supply remaining constant while 
the demand for it falls off owing to chsgiges in the habits 
of its consumers. And what applies to gold as bullion 
applies equally to gold as currency, because although we 
are accustomed to express the value of commodities in 
terms of gold, the converse is equally true. From the 
point of view of the shopkeeper, a hat buys a sovereign 
or a £i note, just as from the point of view of the 
;CUstomer a sovereign or note buys a hat. 
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If the supply of gold coins is increased relative to the 
demand, the coins fall in value like other goods. In the 
case of the individual, it is clear that as his supply of 
money is’mcreased, after a certain point, its marginal value 
falls, and that it will be put to less urgent uses than it 
woul(^ be if the supply were a little smaller. The same 
reasoning applies to the lenders, the banks, etc., when their 
supplies of money increase relative to the demand for 
loans during a trade depression. Loans are obtained on 
cheaper terms because from the standpoint of the lenders, 
the marginal value of money has decreased with the 
relative increase in the supply. This is equally true from 
the point of view of the borrowers, because as the money 
is obtained on cheaper terms the loans are put to lower 
uses in the sense that enterprises are undertaken that 
would not have been possible in more normal times. • 

In the case of the community as a whole, the ground 
differs somewhat. When we speak of money in relation 
to individuals or even a class, we are really talking of the 
marginal value of incomes. But the currency of a 
community as a whole is not income, and an increase in 
its supply, unless the output of commodities were expanded 
in the same ratio, would not give the community as a 
whole command over more goods so that less urgent wants 
could be satisfied. On the other hand, if the amount of 
the currency doubled while the supply of goods remained 
constant, the marginal value of the currency would 
diminish in the sense that the deduction of an increment 
would entail less real loss than if the supply had remained 
unchanged. 

Where a currency, then, is units of gold that can be 
freely converted into bullion, and where bullion can be 
freely converted into money, and where there is no 
restriction on export or import, the value of money 
conforms to the value of the metal, which is determined 
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like the value of all other commodities, by demand relative 
to the supply. 

The value of a gold currency is to-day an academic one, 
as gold coins are not likely to circulate in this country. 
This leads to the question of what determines the value 
of a note currency. Does the value of notes foUoy^ the 
same principles as gold coins, or must the above theory 
be modified when applied to notes? 

Now^if the notes are freely convertible into gold on 
demand, and if there are no restrictions on the uses to which 
the gold may be put, including export, it is evident that 
the notes must circulate at par with gold, for if the notes 
were over-issued to the extent that their purchasing 
power, measured in goods, were less than that of the gold 
which they are a promise to pay, holders of these notes 
wpuld immediately convert them until the surplus number 
was withdrawn from circulation. 

The value of a convertible note currency, therefore, like 
that of gold coins, depends upon the value of the bullion 
which it represents. 

Even where the notes are actually inconvertible no new 
principle with respect to their value is necessarily introduced. 
If their supply is restricted to the same amount as would 
have been the case had the notes been freely convertible, 
their value can be maintained at par with gold bullion; 
for, with a strictly limited supply, the community would 
have no greater volume of purchasing power than if the 
currency consisted of gold coins. 

In practice, however, there is always, the danger that 
this strict limitation of issues will not be maintained. 
Once the natural check of convertibility on over-issue is 
removed, various forces tend to force the Government or 
the Central Bank to put an excess of notes into circulation, 
and the general level of prices will begin to rise, or whyat 
cpmes to the same thing, the real value of the notes will 
,^pE!edate below their face value. 
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The peculiar danger attached to over-issue is that the 
rise in commodity prices is, up to a point, only gradual, 
and, as \p.s the case in the war years, an air of apparent 
prosperity is introduced. With a price level constantly 
rising, industrialists and traders are enabled to snatch 
suiyliis profits, as they are constantly buying on one 
level and selling on a higher. The Government, too, 
gain^ in another way, as with a steadily depreciating 
currency it is constantly repaying loans with less* value, 
measured in commodities, than the amount borrowed. 
Under such circumstances it is not always easy for a 
Government to resist the influences tending to over-issue, 
particularly as a rise in the general price level usually calls 
forth the argument that the change is the result of causes 
acting independently of paper money. 

The argument amounts to this, that prices measured in 
terms of paper have not risen, but that they have fallen 
in terms of gold because gold has become relatively more 
scarce. This is conceivable, but it would be a purely 
accidental circumstance, particularly where a number of 
countries adopt an inconvertible currency as was the case 
during the war years. In every such case the diminished 
demand for gold over a large area would more than offset 
any falling off in the production of gold. 

The value of an inconvertible currency, then, is 
determined by the supply relative to the demand. There 
is no theoretical reason why it should differ from a gold 
currency, but whereas the supply of gold is regulated by 
natural forces, the supply of inconvertible paper is at the 
mercy of the will of the Government. 

The fact that inconvertible paper can have a value so 
long as it is accepted shows clearly that theories of money 
such as the buUionist theory which derives the value of 
money from the use value of the material of the currency 
is incomplete. So long as a circulating medium has 
general acceptability, it has exchange value whether the 
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material of which it is made lias exchange value or not, 
and this exchange value is determined on exactly the same 
principles as that of metallic money. The main differences 
are that confidence in the general acceptability 6f paper 
money is easily shaken, and the area of its acceptability is 
much m8re limited than in the case of gold. r 

15. The Supply of Currency 

The supply side of money is simple enough: the precious 
metals are mined, just as commodities are produced, 
because the demand for them is such that their production 
is a profitable business. All that we have said with respect 
to the supply of commodities applies to the production of 
gold. If the demand price for gold, i.c. its value measured 
in terms of other commodities, falls below a certain point, 
{he supply will gradually shrink and the marginal firm 
will go out of the production.^ Capital and labour will be 
tempted to other alternative channels as in the case of 
land and industrial businesses. 

One secondary difference between gold and some 
commodities may be noticed, though this difference is 
common to all durable goods. In the case of cabbages, for 
instance, which are immediately consumed and disappear 
from, the market, the supply is the annual output; but 
with respect to durable goods, gold, buildings, houses, 
railways, etc., the supply is the stock in existence. The 
value of money, it is true, is derivative, that is to say, no 
one desires money for its own sake, but, as Wicksteed shows, 
this is not a special peculiarity of money, but applies to 
aU goods that are traded, that is, which are not held for 
purposes of consumption by the owner. 

Tlie supply side of inconvertible paper presents no 
difficulties. There is not even an expense of production 

^ Gold mining is a very speculative undertaking. The supply 
may shrink by closing of unproductive mines, but it may also 
shrmk through enterprising entrepreneurs transferring their 
organising ability and capital elsewhere. ^ 
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to consider, except in the sehse that a rise of prices due to 
over-issue recoils on the heads of the issuers. Inconvertible 
paper enters circulation either through the medium of banjis; 
loans or ’through Government payments. 

16., The Demand for Money 

The demand for money is a more complex concept. 
On a^igid Quantity Theory the demand for money appears 
determined by the work that money is required to do,^ 
but that view is losing favour. No doubt we can say in a 
certain sense that the demand for any durable commodity 
comes from those who wish to command a supply in order 
to exchange it for something else. But this is a dealer's 
demand, and a little reflection will show that this species 
of demand is less extensive and has less significance thaij 
the demand to possess for use over a period. 

This is obvious in the case of motors, machinery, and 
houses, to cite familiar examples.* The primary demand 
for motors does not come from the dealers, but from those 
who wish to run a car for personal use. 

Now what applies to durable goods applies equally to 
money. The man who demands money to pay away 
immediately is, of course, like the dealer in motors, a 
demander of money, but this type of demand is less 
important than the almost universal demand to hold a 
stock of money against current expenses over a definite 
period, determined by the income and habits of the 
different classes of, society. 

All of us who are not on the margin of subsistence hold * 
stocks of money against current expenses sufficient to tide 
us over until the next replenishment, just as we do with 
household commodities, such as butter, bacon, and flour, 
and we increase or decrease our stocks of money held at 

^T*or a refutation of this view see Wicksteed: Common Sense of 
Political Economy, and Cannan: Money, and Economises Protest, 
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certain seasons of the year just as we do in the case of 
household necessities. 

, Now the amount of these stocks normally he^ in hand 
will depend on their price. With a gradually rising price 
level the individual will tend to increase his stocks, and 
for reasons that are self-evident he will tend to nsdjUce 
them when prices are falling. Under stable conditions, if his 
means are very limited he will keep more stocks in .hand 
when the price level is low than when the price level is high. 

These considerations apply with equal force to the demand 
for money. When prices are rising it will prove necessary * 
for the individual to keep a greater supply of money in 
hand than when prices are falling, as in the former case 
more money is required to meet the payments of current 
expenditure than in the latter. 

* The demand for money, then, comes from those who 
find it necessary to hold a stock of it over a given period, 
and in addition to the case cited above, changes in the 
demand for money may come from changes in the 
number of users or through changes in the habits of 
the users. Every increase in the method of cheque 
payments is a decrease in the demand for currency; on 
the other hand a commercial crisis in which everybody 
wishes to exchange goods for money may result in an 
increased demand for currency. 

These stocks of money held in hand, called by some 
writers the unspent margin, exercise a very definite influence 
on the price level. In several countries, during the early 
part of the war, the total volume of money was increased 
without any corresponding change in the general price- 
level; but this was due to the fact that the increased income . 
was mainly used to swell the stocks held by individuals, 
or, in other words, the unspent margin of the community. 

At a later stage the continuous increase in the volume 
of money made individuals less anxious to hold stocks of 
it; the unspent margin of the community diminished 
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rapidly and thus accentuated the influence of the new 
issues of money. The final result was an increase in the 
general pfice-level much more than proportionate to tire 
total increase of money in circulation. 

There seems to be, therefore, no fundamental difference 
between the forces behind the supply and demand for 
currency, and the forces behind the supply and demand 
for commodities in general. , 

17 . The Liquidity-Preference Concept 

Mr. Keynes views the demand for money solely as a 
demand for liquid assets. Money is clearly the most 
liquid of all assets, but there arc many degrees of liquidity. 
A house, or a mortgage on property or land, may be very 
illiquid in the sense that it can only be converted into, 
money with great difficulty, and even then at a heavy loss. 
A stock exchange security occupies an intermediate 
position; it is less liquid than money, but more liquid 
than real property. A short term security is more liquid 
than a long term security, and the risk of loss in the event 
of a forced sale is much smaller. 

Interest, for Mr. Keynes, is really compensation for the 
sacrifice of liquidity; the rates of interest demanded 
reflect the period of time in which resources are locked up. 

Given the rates of interest in different markets it would 
be possible to imagine a curve of liquidity-preferences for 
different individuals, but the schedule would not be a fixed 
one,' as liquidity preferences change with circumstances. 
Anything that disturbs public confidence increases the 
preference for liquid assets, that is to say that people will 
wish to exchange their holdings of long-term assets for 
short-term securities and money. This direction of 
preferences has important reactions on the rates of interest ; 
the rates on long-term investments will rise sharply, and 
those on shorMerm securities will fall. On the other hand, 
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an increase in the preferences of the public for less liquid 

assets would have the opposite effect. 

* 

18. The Concept of Elasticity in Belation to Money 

The concept of elasticity can be applied to the curves of 
supply and demand for money. On a rigid Quantity 
Theory the elasticity of demand for money must be unity, 
for on .that theory an increase in the value of mone}^ will 
cause a proportionate decrease in the demand for it, and a 
fall in the value of money will lead to a proportionate 
increase in the demand for money. Neglecting the fact 
that adjustments require time, and that prices do not 
change uniformly, the elasticity of demand for money on 
the part of dealers may be unity, but it is very doubtful 
if that is the case with people who demand money to hold, 
and as has already been noted, such people are the real 
demanders of money. Price changes are always clouded 
with uncertainty; a fall in prices may re-act on the 
liquidity preferences of individuals to such an extent that 
they make a more than proportionate increase in their 
money holdings, one reason being that they expect further 
falls in prices. On the other hand as a rise of prices may 
lead to expectations of further changes the size of money 
holdings may more than proportionately decrease. On the 
whole it seems correct to state that the elasticity of the 
real demand for money is likely to be definitely greater 
than unity. 

The elasticity of the supply of money is most simply 
conceived as the ease or difficulty witfi which the supply 
of money can be expanded or contracted. So long as the 
currency is gold, or paper convertible to gold on demand, 
the supply of currency is relatively inelastic. Gold is a 
durable commodity, and the annual output of the mines is 
normally only a small percentage of the stock in existence; 
the supply of currency cannot therefore be easily expanded 
at will. On the other hand, neither can the supply be 
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readily decreased; the supply of gold may be decreased by 
a drain abroad, or by hoarding, but a drain abroad can be 
reversed. Ay several circumstances, and the amount ©f 
gold hoarded is not likely to exceed the annual output of 
the mines except in very abnormal periods. 

Wien a paper currency is independent of gold, or even 
no longer wholly tied to gold, the case is very different. 
If the issue of a paper currency is solely in the hands of a 
Government, it can increase or decrease the number of 
notes in circulation as it pleases, for the cost of production 
of a note is negligible. In England, as will be shown in the 
chapter following, the note issue consists of a large supply 
of fiduciary notes, the maximum amount of which is fixed 
by law, plus notes which are really gold certificates. The 
supply of currency, however, is relatively elastic for twp 
reasons. In the first place the Bank of England can 
increase its note issue by increasing its gold reserves; 
secondly, and more important, the Bank can apply to the 
Treasury for permission to increase its fiduciary issue for a 
limited period. 

19. Mintage 

English currency is an example of Monometallism or 
the single standard. This standard was gold; before the 
war, gold was also an important medium of exchange, but 
to-day it has practically disappeared from circulation. 
Coinage is §aid to be ** free " when any man can bring 
bullion to the mint and have it coined; it is also 
" gratuitous ” when the process is carried out free of cost. 
The manufacture of sovereigns {as of all metallic money)' 
was and remains a State monopoly in this country; if 
State coinage had been limited in amount and not 
a monopoly,^ the scarcity of government money might 
have raised its value above the metallic content until 
brought down again by private coining. As it was, any 
temporary excess value of sovereigns over value of gold 
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content was quickly rectified by the fact that men would 
bring bullion to the mint to be coined, thus obtaining a 
higher value for it ; in practice, the mere knowledge that 
this could be done prevented an undue rise of the value 
of a sovereign (measured in terms of gold), i.e. prevented 
a fall in the price of gold bullion. ^ * 

This would not apply to mints where coinage was free 
but nojt gratuitous; in such cases the value of a* coin 
might rise above the value of metallic content by the 
amount of the Seigniorage, which is the charge for coinage, 
when such is made; where this amount is limited to the 
actual cost of coinage it is termed " mintage." Where 
mintage is charged, the value of the coin tends to oscillate 
between the value of the metallic content and the increased 
v^lue due to addition of mintage. If demand for money 
increased, its value would increase as in the case of an 
ordinary commodity, but it could not permanently rise 
above the higher limit as long as coinage was free; it 
could not sink below the lower limit (in the absence of 
restrictive regulations), for then it would be profitable to 
melt down the coins, bullion being more valuable than 
coin ; this process would raise the marginal utility of coins 
and lower that of bullion. Under such a form of coinage, 
the exact value of the coin would depend on demand 
for coins in relation to supply; a country becoming 
progressively richer would probably find that its coins 
ivere worth their bullion contents together ydth almost 
the full amount of mintage. 

When the seigniorage is very high, tlie coinage (or note 
issue) is said to be " fiduciary" (the term " seigniorage " 
i$ in fact n^ usually applied to these cases). Thus a 
govemmenl'note circulates at a value far above its cost, 
while before the war the sovereign circulated at almost its 
exact cost. Again, there was a large profit on the coinage 
of bronze and silver; there was no such profit on gold; a 
bronght buUioh to the mint in sufiBident quantity 
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could have it coined at the rate of £3 17s. lojd. per ounce 
of gold of standard fineness, or could at once obtain 
payment .f^om the Bank of England at £3 17s. gd. per* 
ounce; in the former case he received, in due time, the 
exact ^equivalent of his bullion in a coined form; the 
State actually lost money on gold coinage, for it paid the 
cost of minting. . 

20. Depreciation of Metallic Currency 

A metallic coinage is said to be depreciated when it is 
worth less as bullion than its face value, though the term 
depreciation is usually applied to inconvertible notes when 
these are so abundant that their actual value is below their 
face value. Where true depreciation occurs the inferior 
coins or notes tend to drive the superior money out of^ 
circulation. Gresham's Law obtained its name from the 
Elizabethan statesman, though he was not the first to 
note its application. It is to the effect that ** bad money 
drives out good"; the "bad" money may have been 
worn and clipped coins, or new coins which contained a 
less value of bullion than the old. Again, if gold and silver 
are each legal tender to any amount, i,e. may be used in 
payment for any debt, the relatively cheaper metal will 
drive out the dearer; if the supply of gold increases, gold 
bullion will be less valuable, and gold coins will replace 
silver, for they will be over-valued. 

The explanation of this is found in the fact that when a 
man has the* choice of two metals in which to make a 
payment, he will p*ay in the less valuable medium; the 
better coins will be hoarded, melted (in spite of restrictive 
laws), or used for payment of foreign debts, r 

21. Token Money 

Our fiduciary issue of silver and bronze coins is not 
depreciated in this sense, nor was it when the sovereign 
was in circulaljon. This cannot be whoUy due to limitations 
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of legal tender, i,e. that a creditor need not accept more 
than forty shillings in silver or a shilling in copper, for it 
is plain that Gresham's Law will be effective whoever may 
be the law of legal tender. Our “ token ” coinage has been 
saved from depreciation by the limitation of its amount. 
There is a real and large demand for such an auxiliary 
coinage; silver and copper coins are acceptable throughout 
the country, though not outside it; hence it follows that 
the liinited supply of shillings keeps up the marginal utility 
of a certain shape and size of stamped silver above its 
bullion value. Economic history, however, is full of 
examples of the depreciation of a token coinage through 
over-issue. 

22. Bimetallism 

Many states have tried to use gold and silver, not only 
as media of exchange, but also as standards of value; in 
England, silver is in no sense a standard of value. A 
system in which two metals are each legal tender to any 
amount, and in which the two metals are freely coined on 
the basis of^a given ratio between their bullion values, is 
called Bimetallism; if there were more than two, the 
system would be called Symmetallism. Bimetallism has 
been widely advocated as a means of steadying general 
prices: if prices depend on the variations of two metals 
instead of one, it may be that the effect of an increase of 
supply of one metal is limited by the more normal supply 
of the other; prices alter through changes in the whole 
supply of money, and it will not always be the case that 
changes in the supply, say, of gold will coincide with 
changes in the supply of silver. 

Bimetallism is not normally possible in a single country. 
Suppose that gold and silver are both freely coined and 
that the ratio between the values of the metals is legally 
fixed at i6 to i. Now suppose large new discoveries of 
'gold: gold coins may become over-valued, i.e. their value. 
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measured in silver may be greater than that of gold bullion. 
If the bullion market ratio falls to 15 to i, it will pay to 
buy gold^ bullion and have it coined; thus 15 silver dollars 
(say) ca'h be exchanged for a quantity of gold sufficient *to 
make 16 gold dollars. Wlien this is recognised, men will 
p^^their debts in gold coin, which is over-valued; silver 
coins will be held back, and melted or exported. If the 
new, gold supply is very large, silver may be completely 
displaced from circulation. Similarly, gold may he driven 
out if silver coin is over-valued. 

If the whole world adopted Bimetallism, the relatively 
more valuable metal could not be thus exported ; it would 
be melted and used in the arts until its marginal utility 
there was equal to the marginal utility of the corresponding 
coin, more valuable through its greater scarcity. Thus 
there would be changes in the relative numbers of gcAd 
and silver coins, but the legal ratio would be maintained; 
the same result might happen in a large group of countries. 
Thus France, Belgium, Italy akd Switzerland formed the 
Latin Union, but the free coinage of silver had finally to 
be suspended, and silver coins became a token currency, 
though they were not recalled ; thus bimetallism 
degenerated into the Limping Standard. Bimetallism is 
not a question of much practical importance to-day. Any 
advantage it offered in the way of economising gold has 
now been secured in other ways. 

23. The Gold Standard 

The gold standard has been referred to, indirectly, 
several times during the course of this chapter, and before 
closing this section of our subject, several matters require 
further explanation. Gold has been used as currency from 
time immemorial, but the gold standard itself is very 
modem, being a product of the nineteenth century. 

A country is on a complete gold standard when its unit 
of account is a fixed weight of gold of declared fineness. 
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It is not necessary, of course, ‘for gold coins actually to 
circulate, but the whole volume of purchasing power must 
ultjunately be freely convertible into gold on 4eniand, 
without any restrictions on the use that may be made of 
it. A country is not actually on the gold standard if gold 
cannot be exported or imported at will. ^ < 

From 1816 to 1914, England was on a ^complete gold 
standard; circumstances then forced us to adopt* an 
inconvertible paper currency, in practice at any rate. In 
1925 we returned to the gold standard with a slight 
modification: our paper currency was brought again into 
relation with gold, but with bullion rather than specie. 
Gold could be freely obtained from the Bank of England, 
but only in bars containing approxiinately 400 ounces troy 
of fine gold. 

From 1925 to the Gold Standard Amendment Act of 
September, 1931, England was therefore on the Gold BuHion 
Standard, but the difference between these two standards 
is purely secondary and rests on no fundamental principle. 

Advantages of the Gold Standard. — ^The advantages 
of the gol^l standard are very definite. It is an objective 
standard, that is to say, it is independent of the will of 
governments and cannot be secretly tampered with. 
Secondly, many people maintain that its purchasing power 
remains relatively stable over fairly long periods. On the 
other hand, many competent authorities dissent from this 
view, and point out that the demands of the* industrial 
world for purchasing power, and the necessary supplies of 
gold, either in the form of currency or backing for credit, 
are two independent variables, and coincide, if at all, only 
accidaitr it is on this ground that the claim for a 
** msmaged currency," so much to the front since 1920, 
ultimately rests. 

volume of purchasing power of any country on the 
standard rests on a relatively small amount of gold 
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which constitutes the Reserve of the Central Bank. But 
this Reserve is liable to be depleted by a drain of gold 
abroad ipt reasons that have nothing to do with industry 
and trade. 

Speculation on foreign stock exchanges, and the with- ' 
d]faVal of b^ances by foreign governments, may start a 
drain of gold and cause credit to be curtailed at a moment 
when industry needs additional purchasing power. 

But it is not contended, even by the enthusiastic 

goldites," that the standard is a perfect one; only that 
in the existing circumstances it is the best possible 
one, and that the balance of advantage is in it& favour.^ 
The extraordinary fluctuations in the price-levels of 
European countries using an inconvertible paper currency 
during the war years are not likely to occur when the 
purchasing power of a country is tied to a physical 
substance like gold. 

The most important advantage of the gold standard, 
however, is in connexion with international trade. There 
is, of course, no such thing as an international gold 
standard in a formal sense, but as soon as a number of 
countries between which trading transactions take place 
have currencies related to gold, an international gold 
standard, in fact, comes into existence if in each of these 
countries gold is convertible into local currency and 
conversely, at fixed rates, and if free movement of gold is 
permitted between country and country. 

If all gold-using countries had the same unit of account, 
the English sovereign, or the American dollar, no problem 
of monetary exchange would arise, but even with different 
units, under the conditions stated above, the value of each 
currency in terms of each of the others is fixed within 
definite limits. If, for example, a weight of 113 grains of 
fine gold can be coined into sterling or 4.86 American 
^dollars, and £i sterling or 4.86 dollars can be converted into 
i:x3 grains of fine gold, the value of each unit of currency. 
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measured in terms of the other, cannot diverge by more 
than the cost of shipping gold across the Atlantic Ocean. 

pnly one exception to this lule holds, and that is the 
case of a financial panic: at such a time gold may not be 
able to be shipped rapidly enough and pressure ifiay be 
put against export, but such a circumstance is 6f , a 
temporary nature only. 

The great advantage of an international gold standard 
is that *it renders impossible those fluctuating rates of 
exchange which hamper international commerce. All 
foreign investments and mercantile transactions involve an 
element of time before payment of interest, or for goods 
is made, and so long as the currencies of the respective 
countries are tied to gold, the lender or exporter can 
calculate within narrow margins the value of the payment 
tHkt he will receive. Under inconvertible paper currencies’ 
rates of exchange can fluctuate very widely over short 
periods; hence business operations become highly specu-. 
lative and remuneration uncertain, and in consequence 
the volume of international trade tends to be contracted 
much below its normal amount. 

This is equally true of foreign investment; no factor 
tends to restrict the amount of foreign investment to a 
greater degree than fluctuating exchange rates, and 
international lending and international trade march 
together. 

To this argument the opponents of the gold standard 
reply that stability of exchange rates can bfe achieved 
without the use of gold, and that the same result would 
follow if the most important countries would consent to 
Unk up their currencies to a particular one, for example, 
the paper £i or the paper dollar, 

: I>efects of the Gold Standard. — ^As has already been 
observed^ the gold standard is not a perfect mechanism, 
tn theory the standard was supposed to adjust the balance 
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of payments between two countries automatically. To 
simplify the matter let us suppose that England and America 
trade only with each other, and that a balance of payments 
is due frofii England to America. Gold 'will be therefore 
exported from England to America, but a loss of gold will 
reduce the supplies of means of payment in England in 
various ways so that prices will fall. On the other hand, 
the increase in the supply of gold in America will lead to 
an increase in the supply of means of payment whiph will 
cause a rise of prices. England will be therefore a good 
market to buy in, and a bad one in which to sell; exports 
will increase and imports will be restricted. Exactly the 
converse will apply to America, so that prices in both 
countries will tend to keep the balance of payments in 
equilibrium. 

It follows, therefore, that for the gold standard to funci 
tion efficiently, it must be worked according to certain 
rules; that is to say that there must be a high degree of 
freedom of trade between countries; the economic structure 
of the countries on the standard must be relatively fluid, 
so that prices and wages respond readily to changes in 
gold movements; also there must be no attempt by 
Governments and Central Banks to off-set the effects of 
gold movements — a country losing gold must allow its 
price level to fall, and a country gaining gold must allow 
its price level to rise. Since the war these conditions have 
not been fulfilled, with the result that the standard has 
failed to function efficiently. 

The growing rigjdity of the price system marks a great 
change from the nineteenth century, and is due to several 
causes. The enormous growth in the indebtedness of the 
Governments and Local Authorities has resulted in a mass 
of interest payments fixed by contract over a long period 
of years; the huge State expenditure in the form of pay* 
ments to the social services cannot be easily reduced; the 
tillde unions are now able to offer a much stronger resistance 
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to wage cuts than in pre-war years; the prices of raw 
materials and finished goods are becoming more and more 
fixed by partial monopolists, cartel agreements, and so on. 
The result is thafprices no longer have the fluidit;^ demanded 
by the gold standard. 

Another weakness in the standard is that it is always 
liable to collapse in a crisis; it has often been urged against 
it that it is a fair-weather standard only. ' Other arguments 
brought against the gold standard are that gold movements 
may cause inconvenient changes in interest rates, and that 
deflation may be necessary in times of crisis to prevent a 
suspension of the standard. Deflation, which means, in 
effect, falling wages and prices, may prove a cause of 
serious trouble. Wage cuts are resisted by trade unions, 
and falling prices increase the burden of Governments and 
^ther people who have fixed pajnnents to make. Further, 
as falhng prices due to monetary changes reduce profits, 
new investment is curtailed and industry suffers. 

Gold Bullion Standard. — ^The gold standard can have 
more than one form, but the general principle remains the 
same in all cases. Down to '1914 gold standard countries 
used gold coins, but when the gold standard was resumed 
in the post-war years, England, for example, introduced 
the bullion standard. Under the bullion standard notes 
are used instead of coins, and the single note is not converti- 
ble. Notes are convertible into bar gold only, so that only 
relatively large quantities of notes can be freely exchanged 
for gold. The object of the bullion standard is* to economise 
the use of gold. • 

Gold Exchange Standard,— The gold exchange 
standard is another device for economising the use of gold 
that was forced on certain countries in a weak financial 
position. 

Briefly, when a country is on a gold exchange standard 
its Cent^ Banlc keeps as Reserves, not gold, but foreign 
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exchange, that is to say/ claims to gold on gold-using 
countries. By this means the Central Bank can seU 
credits ^^hich can be converted into gold abroad; hence 
the vahie of the unit of account cannot diverge much from 
the value of its gold equivalent. 

^'Bhe most familiar example of a gold exchange standard 
country before the war was India. The currency there 
consisted mainly of silver rupees, and the gold value of 
the rupee was maintained at the rate of 15 rupees to the 
in the following manner. The Secretary of State for India 
bought and sold rupees al certain fixed rates. He would 
sell bills of exchange on India at the maximum rate of 
i/4e per rupee, and he would not sell below the minimum 
rate of i/3?| per rupee. 

An increased demand for rupees in London could not 
send up their price above 1/4I, because the Secretary for 
India was prepared to sell an unlimited quantity at that 
rate. On the other hand an increased demand for sterling 
in India could not force the value of the rupee below 1/33! 
for the reason given above. 

Merchants in London who had payments to make in 
India bought rupees with gold, or credit instruments 
convertible into gold, which increased India's resources of 
sterling in London, and the Secretary of State paid out the 
corresponding rupees in India. Conversely, if merchants 
in India required sterling in London, they purchased it with 
rupees in India, and sterling was paid out in London. 
Whenever 4 he balance of indebtedness was against India, 
and the demand* for sterling increased, the Secretary of 
State sold as much sterling as was desired in exchange for 
rupees; but this in turn reduced the volume of money in 
India, and prices began to fall in exactly the way they 
would have done had India been on the full gold standard. 

The advantage of any system which effects an economy 
^ the use of anything relatively scarce is self-evident, and 
this applies with special force to periods when, for various 
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reasons, gold tends to be badly ‘distributed between various 
countries. On the other hand the system is not without 
drawbacks. 

In the first place, it is liable to be taken as a sign of 
financial weakness, a serious defect from a psycholopcal 
point of view. Secondly, unless the exchange reserves are 
deposited at and controlled by an international bank with 
a fixed policy, there is nothing to prevent movements of 
these credits from place to place in accordance with 
fluctuations in the rate of interest in order to earn extra 
profit. In other words, exchange reserves may move from 
country to country for reasons that have nothing to do 
with the international exchange situation; hence the 
Reserve may fail to fulfil its true function. 

•There are certain other disadvantages, too, but these 
can be more conveniently examined in the following chapter, 
on Banking, 


24. The Conditions for an International Currency 

An international money is, of course, some form of tlie 
gold standard, and from what has been said already on 
this subject it is evident that before the world can return 
to a common monetary standard some provision must be 
made for the following conditions. 

In the first place there must be a return to a reasonable 
degree of freedom of trade, and the existing restrictions on 
the foreign exchanges, etc., must be removed.* Secondly, 
the " rules " of the standard must be observed both by 
(jrovemments and Central Banks. Gold movements must 
be allowed to exert effect on prices, and must not be offset 
in any way. At the same time the principal Central Banks 
mnst agree on a common policy in order to keep the value 
^ gold relatively stable. Thirdly, each individual country 
liquid require to take steps to render its price and income 
'structure more flexible than is the case at present, for as 
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long as prices are not free to move in accord with changes 
in world conditions an international standard cannot be 
maintained. 

25. Pried Stabilisation 

There are three main arguments in favour of a stationary 
price level. In the first place it is argued that justice is 
maintained betwetn creditors and debtors; for if prices 
fall the real burden of a debt is increased, while bn the 
other hand, if prices rise, the debtor pays back less real 
value than he has received. Incidentally, justice is also main- 
tained between the receivers of fixt‘d and variable incomes. 

Secondly, it is argued that a stable price level would best 
serve the interests of industry as risks due to changing 
prices would be eliminated; speculation would also be 
discouraged. 

The third argument is related to the question of saving; 
only when the price level remains stable can the voluntary 
saving made by the public be converted into an exactly 
equivalent amount of real capital goods. A falling price 
level wastes voluntary savings; a rising price level means^ 
in effect, that the public is forced to save for the benefit of 
the producers. 

There is, however, a case that can be made out against 
a stable price-level. Price changes can be caused by 
non-monetary factors. During a period of rapid technical 
progress when costs of production are falling, if prices are 
not allowed fo fall in sympathy, disproportionate produc- 
tion is likely to roshlt which, sooner or later, must lead to 
a trade crisis, and subsequent depression. Once a depres- 
sion began, a stable price-level would probably make 
recovery more difficult. 

The reasons for this need little explanation. With a 
stable price-level, the tendency to industrial over-expansion 
fo'^jiowing on decreased expenses of production due to 
technical progress would receive no check in the form of 
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rising prices. On the other hand, during a period of 
decline a stable price-level would keep wages and other 
posts rigid, and by making profitable business increasingly 
difficult would probably intensify the trouble. 

26. The Argument for a Rising Price-Level » 

A gradually rising price-level has the support of most 
industrialists on the ground that it imparts a neosssary 
impetus to business. The entrepreneur, however, only 
benefits if the rise is unforeseen; otherwise the factors of 
production neutralise the effect by raising their prices. 
So far as this does not happen the producers make gains 
at the expense of the owners of factors of production and 
the general public; at the same time it can be argued that 
if the leaders of industry are prosperous, their prosperity 
*is radiated in all directions. 

There are, however, weighty objections against the rising 
price-level. In the first place if profits are allowed to 
increase unchecked there is always a serious danger of an 
over-expansion of the capital goods' industries; secondly, 
there is the moral objection that all producers benefit 
irrespective of their efficiency, social or industrial; and 
finally, it is doubtful if industry gains as much from a 
rising price-level as has often been supposed. The strongest 
case for the rising price-level is when the public is not 
making sufficient voluntary savings to provide industry 
with the real capital that it needs, as in that event a rising 
price-level will enforce saving by restricting wnsumption; 
but so long as the public saves the necessary capital 
voluntarily, forced saving is unnecessary. 

27. The Problem of the Falling Price-Level 

Whether a gradually falling price-level is an advantage 
to the community or not depends on the cause of the faA. 
If the cause is purely monetary, that is to say due to a 
ebortege of purchasing power, the effects on industry are 
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unfortunate; the fixed income classes, too, gain unfairly 
at the expense of other classes. But prices can fall because 
technical psogress has lowered costs of production, and when 
the falling price-level is due to falling costs, all sections of 
the community share in the fruits of technical progress. 
Falling; prices due to falling costs need not inflict any 
damage on industrial enterprise. 

Against this fact it may be urged that prices will only 
fall in proportion to costs, and in every case, when com- 
petition is perfect. But actual competition is very 
imperfect, and some prices are less flexible than others. 
A falling average price-level may not mean a uniform fall 
in particular prices, so that the relations between prices 
may change with serious results. Incidentally, this is true 
of aU changes in the general level of prices whether down- 
wards or upwards. It is not the height of the price-level 
that is really important; what matters is the fact that the 
relations between individual prices are seldom the same at 
one average level as another. The average level of prices 
is merely an abstraction derived from a large number of 
individual prices. When the general level rises or falls,^ 
some prices may change much, some prices may change 
only slightly. One or two may remain constant, or even 
move in the opposite direction. This diflSculty of relative 
price changes is not altogether removed when the average 
is stabilised. It is possible for particular prices to vary 
without disturbing the average. 

A difficult)/ in the way of maintaining a gently falling 
price-level by monetary management is that technical 
progress is not uniform over a period of time. The 
monetary authority would be unable, therefore, to forecast 
the rate of change in the future. 

2B. Neutral Money 

In contrast with stable money which would offset any 
tendency to xnovement of the average level of prices by 
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variations in the supply of currency, neutral money would 
exert no influence on prices in either direction. Prices 
V^ould tend to what they would be in a noij -monetary 
economy when the necessary allowance has been made for 
the conveniences attached to the use of money. It follows* 
then, other non-monetary factors remaining equal, frith a 
neutral money, prices would fall in exact proportion to the 
reductions in costs of ]n'oduction due to technical prepress. 
Speaking broadly, neutral money would mean a constant 
supply of money, or more accurately, a vSupply of money 
that remained relatively constant when allowance for 
changes in the velocity of circulation, and in the number of 
the population had been made. 

It is, of course, possible to exaggerate the differences 
between the stable, and neutral money schools of thought. 
*In one sense the stable money school seeks to achieve 
monetary neutrality, but its concept of neutrality is not 
the same as that of its rival school, and for that reason 
different policies are advocated. 

It is impossible to say which policy is the more satis- 
factory without qualification, for both bristle with 
difiiculties. If the price-level is stabilised in a progressive 
society, then wages must be automatically raised as 
production costs fall in order to eliminate the dangers 
arising from surplus profits. In practice this would not 
be a simple matter. Employers would resist the demands 
of the trade unions. Secondly, cost reductions are mot 
likely to be made at an equal rate in all industries at 
the same time, anfl unless wage rates can be manipulated 
in such a way that forward industries are encouraged to 
develop, and backward industries are compelled to progress, 
the resources of a coimtry will not be used to the maximum 
advantage. 

A policy of neutral money would also raise peculiar 
labour problems. If prices fell as costs were reduced real 
wages would rise, but it is doubtful if organised labour 
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would be content with constant money wages even when 
real wages were rising. If some powerful unions succeeded 
in forci^ up money wages costs of production would be 
prevented from falling; indeed, it is probable that wages 
would have to be reduced in other industries. 

29. Index Numbers 

The ideal standard would be a definite quantity of a 
normal commodity; as this is unobtainable, a suWitute 
known as an Index Number is growing in favour. If a 
very large number of commodities were selected, and their 
prices compared from time to time, a general average could • 
be obtained, and so a general rise or fall of prices be 
recognised. The price movements of a single commodity 
could give little indication as to changes in the value of 
thf gold standard, but if a number of representative 
commodities all show (say) a rise in price, it will probably 
be true that gold has fallen in value. The more commodities 
are selected, the more likely it is that the abnormally high 
price of one commodity will be balanced by the low price 
of another; ^f of ten commodities chosen from different 
groups of products, one has fallen in price (measured in 
gold), one has remained stationary, and the others have 
risen, it is fairly safe to conclude that the value of gold 
has fallen in relation to that of commodities in general, 
while that of one commodity has fallen even more than 
that of gold. 

A successful choice of the right representative com- 
modities combined in the right way may lead to the 
construction of an index number of prices which shall 
follow very closely the changes in the price of the normal 
commodity measured in gold. A certain year is usually 
taken as a base line, the index number being fixed at lOO, 
If representative prices rise lo per cent, in the next year, 
t|te new number will be no; and so on. If the numbers 
arife rising, general prices are rising, and the value of mone^ 
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is felling. If, however, the money standard is based on the 
index number in such a way that £ioo in metallic money 
is held to be of the same value at any future period as the 
number of pounds represented by the index number, the 
juice of the normal commodity in this new standard would 
remain constant. Ordinary prices would vary, for values 
continually fluctuate apart from the changes in the value 
of gold, but a man who in the first year earned £ioo und 
in the second year £iio (in the above case), would find 
the purchasing power of his wage unaltered; some articles 
would rise more than lo per cent., but this rise would be 
counterbalanced by other articles which had risen less. 
The application of this to exceptional conditions is obvious 
and important. In a period of rapidly rising prices, the 
U))t>ourer should be paid in accordance with such a scheme; 
if the exchange value of his labour is constant, he will be 
treated unfairly if his (gold) money wages are kept 
constant, but justly if his wages rise in exact proportion 
to a reliable index number. 

•Construction of an Index Number. — ^The construction 
of an index number is a matter of some difliculty. The 
selection of commodities must be made with care; if the 
bulk of the articles considered belonged to one group, e.g. 
textiles, foodstuffs, or manufactured goods, it would 
probably happen that their prices would tend to move in 
sympathy; thus for considerable periods, foodstuffs may 
gradually rise in price while manufactures falL If the 
goods were not sufficiently variegated, the index number 
obtained might give a mideading impresaon of the course 
of general prices. Thus it is wise to make the goods 
considered as reju'esentative as possible; examples of each 
|pmat class of commodities shoifld be included. 

There is, however, a practical objeetbn to such a wide 
I.S. that certain dasses of goods are so variable in 
‘puke that it is difficult to record price changes. Thus 
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wholesale prices are usually more easily obtained than 
retail: they are the result of keen competition, and tend 
to an equality from place to place; retail prices ace 
notoriously inconstant, even in a single street: Thus 
wholesale prices are on the whole more useful for the 
consftuction of index numbers. The broad conclusions 
will doubtless be the same as if more commodities were 
inclrhded, but the actual numbers cannot pretend to perfect 
accuracy when the choice of selected commodities is limited. 

Even when the serious difficulties of price determination 
are overcome, the method of construction of the index 
number needs serious consideration. If all commodities 
were measured in the same units and their prices did not 
differ enormously, a change in the simple average of prices 
would not differ greatly from the normal price change 
which is sought. As it is, units differ, ranging from the 
ton to the grain, and values differ yet more markedly. 
Thus, if a simple average were taken, great changes in a 
number of quite unimportant though very highly priced 
articles might exert an unjustifiable influence on the index 
number: if diamonds were one of a dozen articles in a 
combination, and if artificial production brought down 
their value to a nominal amount, the index number would 
show a sharp fall in general prices which would have no 
basis in fact. This difficulty may be partly overcome by 
taking as the unit one sovereign's worth of each commodity 
in the standard year, and recording the changes in the 
price of this’amount. 

k 

Weighting. — In any case, the device of weighting is very 
useful when accuracy is desired; even when commodities 
are measured in the same tmits and their prices are 
comparable, an index number based on a simfde average 
may be misleading. Thus pomegranates migM be talcen 
as^a r^esentative commodity; ^e choice would be a bad 
one, but tbis fact will make the illustration dearer; if the 
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price of pomegranates suddenly and markedly rose, the 
index number would show a rise, unless the number of 
commodities selected was very large; in actual,. fact, the 
real change in general prices owing to this cause would be 
infinitesimal. This difficulty is avoided by obtaining a 
weighted average; each price is multiplied by a number 
representing the relative importance of tl^e commodity in 
question. Suppose that a sovereign's worth of cotton^and 
also of‘wool are taken as the base line of a rough index 
number in a particular year, the relative importance of 
wool being represented by 2 and cotton by 5. If in a 
succeeding year that quantity of wool is worth 23s. 
and the cotton i6s., the simple average is 19s. 6d.; the 
weighted average is found by adding five times i6s. to 
twice 23s., and dividing the sum by 7, obtained by 
adding 5 and 2; the weighted average is thus i8s. As 
cotton is more extensively used than wool, a fall in 
the price of cotton is more important than an equal 
rise in the price of wool. 

SO. The Defects in Index Numbers 

Index numbers, however constructed, give approximate 
results only; indeed, in some cases the results may be very 
misleading. As a measure of the changes in the cost of 
living they may be very misleading, as the conclusions vary 
with the year chosen as the base. If, in the interval 
between the base and any particular year, the changes 
have been uniform and moderate, the ind^x is a not 
unsatisfactory guide to the change in the cost of living of 
.certain classes. If, on the other hand, violent changes 
have taken place, the individual will change the relative 
scale df his demands. The cost of living index therefore 
merely indicates the rise or fall that would have taken 
place in the cost of living if the average individual in 
-jl^ahi classeis had continued to purchase the same relative 
of the same commodities as he purchased in the 
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base year. If the change has been violent in either 
direction this is not likely to be the case. All prices will 
not have gsen or fallen to the same extent. A sharp rise in 
the price of certain commodities will cut down consumption a 
great ddal. A sharp rise in others will cause drastic economies 
to effected in other directions. The cost of living index« 
therefore, may be an abstraction rather than a reality. 

The cost of living index is also misleading for other 
reasons. Any index number can only include grbups of 
commodities, and these commodities are used, not by one, 
but by a number of classes. Different classes, however, 
use different commodities in very different proportions. 
A rise in the price of some commodities may affect certain 
classes to a considerable extent; at the same time, other 
classes may remain practically untouched. 

A further difficulty is that unless the time interval 
compared is narrow, some commodities may have left and 
new ones may have entered the circle of consumption. 
Even the working classes consume many things to-day 
that were the luxuries of the well-to-do in 1914. Tastes 
and fashions change, and in some cases very quickly in 
these days. The above considerations should make dear 
the difficulties in the way of making an accurate comparison 
between the costs of living in different countries. Goods 
and items that have a high significance in one country 
may be relatively unimportant in another. In India, a 
rise in the price of rice would be an important matter; 
in England the effect would be negligible. 

A more general •defect, however, is that, as has already 
been pointed out in connexion with the Quantity Theory, 
the index measures an entity which is itself an abstraction. 
To conceive of a general level of prices in any other sense 
than as an average of particular prices is to start from the 
wrong end. And the moment we start from particular 
ptices, it is clear that average changes are of much less 
significance than changes in jparticul^ prices^ Price 
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changes do not begin with the^average, but with particular 
prices, and it is the vagaries of particular prices that are 
the major cause of most of our economic ills. change 
in relative prices may make certain forms of production 
unprofitable that were profitable before fhe change, and 
may thus form the first link of a chain leading tb«,an 
industrial crisis. 

An average can tell us little or nothing of the changes^ 
in its cbnstituent parts; hence a percentage rise or fall in 
the general price-level affords little, if any, clue to the 
behaviour of the particular prices in which we are most 
interested. All that can be urged against the vagueness 
and generality of the Quantity Theory applies in a similar 
way to the concept of the general price-level and its 
measure of change — ^the index number.^ 

81. The Fisher Flan 

As an example of the way in which index numbers may 
be used to stabilise currency, the Fisher scheme, suggested 
by Professor Irving Fisher, may be noticed. 

He proposed that a country's money should be token 
money only, but that the Government should be compelled 
to give gold for money, and money for gold, on demand. 
The rate of exchange between gold and money would vary 
with an index number in such a manner that money, 
measured in gold values, would fall in value as general 
prices rose, and rise in value^as the general price-level fell. 

In this way, when commodity prices were rising, people 
would buy gold, and the quantity of money in circiilation 
would be reduced. On the other hand, when commodity 
prices were falling, people would seU gold to the 
Government for money, and the quantity of money in 
drculatjion would be increased. Thus by^changing the 

^ > For a more detailed diseussioii of Index Numbers, see Robertson ; 
and Beidiam: 
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quantity of money in circulation, a partial brake, at least, 
would be applied to changes in the price-level. 

Fisher'^^ plan has come in for a great deal of adver^ 
criticism* on lines similar to the objections that have been 
noticed* against index numbers in general. Mises argues 
th^t’the plan — ^and similar schemes — ^would not prevent 
those variations^ in relative prices which are the cause of 
so many economic troubles.^ . 

Further objections that have been raised are: that the 
scheme would work much too slowly; secondly, that it 
could not achieve its object, because when prices begin to 
rise or fall they do so at an accelerated rate; thirdly, that 
unless it were adopted universally it would cause great 
disturbance in the foreign exchange rates. Taussig agrees 
with the view sketched out on another page that it is 
impossible to keep the level of prices uniform by forced 
operating only from the money side of the equation. 

On the supply side of gold. Professor Lelifeldt has 
suggested an international control ol the world's output of 
gold, but both of these schemes tend to overlook the 
fundamental point that the value of money is determined 
by the quantity of money in existence and the willingness 
of people to hold stocks of that money. 

But money is a wider term now than gold. Even when 
a country is on a gold standard, a change in the total 
volume of bank credit, or a change in the willingness 
of people to hold stocks of money, will affect the general 
price-level in exactly the san^^ way as a change in the 
volume of gold maney. 

Another scheme, which had the same object as Fisher's, 
was put forward by Keynes towards the end of the War, 
Briefly, Ke3mes opposed the return to gold and proposed 
to regulate the amount of paper currency in accordance 
with the needs of trade. The' Mint would be under no 
ol^jUgation to accept all gold offered to it at a fixed price, 
Mises: Theory o/ Moffey and Cfedii* 
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so that the Bank would have 'the power to vary the price 
of gold. Keynes would use gold solely to correct fluctua- 
tions in the rates of foreign exchange. The volume of 
paper money would depend on the state of t'fiade, the 
* Bank Rate policy, and the Treasury Bill policy. There is 
much in common between the ideas of Keynes and Fisher. 
Both thinkers take the view that it is more important to 
keep the internal price-leveji stable than to attempt to 
maintaiin the foreign exchanges at a fixed parity.^ 

Since the suspension of the Gold Standard Act in 1931 
our currency has approached the plan of Ke5aies at certain 
points, though it is hardly a managed currency yet, in the 
sense in which that term is usually understood. But we 
shall discuss this point again in the course of the next 
chapter. 

* 
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^ This is a very controversial point over which opinions difler 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE MONEY MARKET.— THE ENGLISH 
, BANKING SYSTEM 

1. Introduction- 

Ae monetary system of a country varies ^yith the 
changes in its economic life: the use of a gold standard is 
impracticable in most primitive countries, while the use of 
copper as a medium of exchange in large transactions 
would be almost impossible to-day; the number of 
individual transactions is so huge that even gold is far too 
bulky for many monetary payments; it is not too much 
to say that modern economic development would have 
been impossible had not gold been largely displaced as a 
material medium of exchange. 

The various substitutes for standard money have been 
already considered; it is now necessary to show in what 
way they are circulated. The use of substitutes has been 
made possible by the development of banking in all its 
forms. In medieval times, a rich man would welcome 
the opportunity of placing his valuables in safe keeping, 
and might be willing to pay highly for the service; this 
would apply even if the valuables consisted of a hoard of 
metallic money.^ In all times there are many men eager 
to borrow, money for various purposes and very willing 
to pay for the Igan of it; as industry developed, more 
would-be debtors appeared. Two classes of persons were 
able to lend money — ^those who owned money, and those 
who controlled it. Thus banks appeared; so much money 
was deposited with them that they controlled large sums. 

^ It was in this way that modem English banking began. IIm 

S c^ldsmiths of London accepted valuables on depont lor safe-keepiiig 
uring the Civil War. 
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8. Biae of Deposit Banldiig 

Experience showed that the amount of money withdrawn 
from deposit in a given time bore only a small ratio to the 
whole deposits; thus it was normally quite safe t6 lend out 
a large proportion of these deposits, keeping baek that 
amount which was sufficient to meet the demand» for 
return of money lent. This became 'to profitable* a 
proceeding that banks could afford to tempt depository by 
offering, interest on money lent, for they could recoup 
themselves by the higher interest they could demand from 
borrowers. Thus banks transferred the use of money from 
the possessing and saving classes to those who for any reason 
wished to consume wealth at once. To-day the most' 
important class of borrowers is that of entrepreneurs, who 
need the temporary use of money for productive purposes. 

•Such banks made money because they were trusted by 
their customers; if all the customers demanded repa 3 mient 
at one time, as occasionally happened, a bank failure 
resulted; banks were successful if confidence in them was 
so great that such a “ run " never took place. Men might 
demand repayment for various reasons, but they would 
not all require it together, if the credit of the bank was 
sound. Even in England to-day a run on a bank is not 
impossible: it may be that a bank is perfectly solvent, in 
the sense that for all the sums of money lent out there are 
corresponding securities of at least equal value, but if 
public confidence is shaken, men will clamour for immediate 
repa3rment; depositors then require metallic ‘money or 
acceptable notes, and if the stock of such currency is 
insufficient to meet the demand, the bank must close its 
doors. When the credit of a bank is thus lost, its 
opportunities of “ coining its credit ” have gone, and it 
must give place to other banks. Here, as everywhere 
tbsoag^ut modem economic life, it is seen that mutual 
(Hxm&^ce is a necessity for the smooth working of the 
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3. Banks of Issue 

Banks came to realise vexy early that there were 
opportunities of further gain, with correspondingly greater 
dangers 'cS failure* There have long been banks of issue 
and banks of deposit; it is possible that note issue was 
at^flrst an almost accidental outgrowth out of deposit 
banking. Men received receipts for gold deposited, and 
the i)ossession ol such receipts came to be as desirable as 
that of actual money, for they could be exchanged for 
money at will. After a time banks came to issue these 
receipts deliberately, as bank notes, or j>erhaps the notes 
would lose the form of receipts though still convertible 
at will into metallic money. If, then, there was perfect 
trust in a bank, its convertible notes would be as valuable 
as money; the bank was eager to issue them, for they 
practically represented a manufacture of money. Again* 
the bank could, as a rule, safely issue these notes to an 
extent far beyond the amount of metallic money possessed; 
if all the issued notes had been brought back for repayment 
at one time, the bank would be ruined; in practice, 
however, this did not occur when a bank possessed public 
confidence. Bank notes are so convenient that they are 
preferable to gold when large sums are concerned; a 
depositor or borrower would be glad to receive such notes 
instead of money. Thus note issue became so profitable 
that banks grew up whose main source of income was 
found in the circulation of notes. 

Naturally,* failures have been frequent: as the prospect 
of gain is greater, «o also is the risk of loss; if dl notes 
issued by, a bank had been returned for payment together, ^ 
probably no bank could have stood the strain; the 
i^ccessM banks were those whose credit was so good that 
bhi^ notes were as good as money; if men belie^(^ that a ^ 
certain note issue was sound they wouljd' not trouble to 
ne^es for r6pa}rment» and so notes could be safely ^ 
h^ed in Iwigp amounts. 
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4. Book Credits or Bank Moxiey 

The manufacture of bank notes plays no part in present- 
day English banking, except in the case of the Bank of 
England. They have been displaced by bodk* credits. 
When a business man is in want of capital, he can borrow 
it at a bank if he is trusted by a local manager.* He 
requires the use of money, but is perfectly ready to accept 
a money substitute which is equally effefctive; he would 
prefer bank notes to specie ; he prefers the use of a cheque 
book to either. A cheque is quickly written out and can 
be made for any amount, while it constitutes an automatic 
receipt of payment ; when a cheque is charged to a man's 
account, he knows it has been placed to the account of 
the holder. Thus,' when a man borrows money he may 
be merely given a cheque book, which he can use up 
lo a given amount, paying interest for the privilege. 
The bank sells its credit merely, for it parts with neither 
specie nor notes; it manufactures money just as truly 
as it does when it prints notes; it takes further risks, 
for its liability to a dangerous " run " is increased, while 
its reserve of metal has not correspondingly increased. 
The prosperity of a bank thus becomes bound up with 
the solvency of the entrepreneurs who are its most 
important customers. 

There is nothing mysterious about credit, though it can 
be explained from more than one point of view. Wieser 
regards the loan as the essence of credit. That is so, but 
it is better for many purposes to think of it as^an exchange 
,»of goods against goods, not through th^medium of money, 
but through the medium of claims to money. If two 
individuals were mutual customers, and wished to exchange 
! equal values, the exchange could be effected without the use 
'/of m<Miey at aH. Credit enters the operation because it is 
;; );liot usu^y practicable and convenient to complete the 
sides of the transaction simultaneously. There is thus 
tune elemmt in credit as there is in interest. Equal 
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values, however, are seldofn exchanged; hence money is 
required for the adjustment of balances. 

In an advanced society credit exchange is much more 
complick^ed. Usually A sells to B, but buys, not from*B 
or even C, but from (say) D. For- this reason, special 
mg,cJhinery is necessary in order to effect a cancellation of 
claims to money, and that machinery is, of course, the 
baqjcs. The banks make it possible for two aspects of the 
credit system to function — the exchanging of good» against 
goods through the medium of claims to money, and the 
granting of loans. In practice these two aspects are not 
entirely separate. ^ 

When a man borrows money from a bank his loan is 
called a '' deposit,'* and is treated in the same way as is 
the deposit of actual gold or silver brought by an investor. 
If a bank lends £10,000 to a manufacturer, the loa’h 
appears on both sides of the balance-sheet: it is an asset, 
because it is owed to the bank; that part which remains 
in the bank is treated as a deposit. Thus, if £3,000 is 
drawn out by cheque, the £10,000 (and interest) remains 
as an asset, for the whole sum is still owed, but £7,000 
remains as a deposit. When men point to enormous 
bank deposits as a sign of national wealth, as after the war, 
it must be noted that such deposits are mainly fictitious, 
being book credits. By this means, an enormous structure 
of credit is built on a relatively slight foundation of 
metallic money. Banking deposits, then, have three 
sources: (a} cash actually paid over the counter; (b) the 
purchase of securities by the banks; (c) loans made by the 
banks to their customers. 

Cash and claims paid in by customers and loans by the 
bank to customers are the main sources of deposits. The 
same term is^sed because no distinction is made between 
the t3q>es of transaction in the books of the baaiks. It 
unfortunate, however, that the same term should be 
u^d for transactions that are fundamentally different. 
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An increase in the total of bahk deposits is no indication 
that we are saving more. On the contrary it may 
probably mean merely that we are spending more in 
some form or other^ that is to say, that the banks are 
lending more freely. 

Now it might be supposed at first glance that, if the 
banks are lending more freely, it is because the public is 
depositing an increased amount of cash or claims to cash 
over the banks’ counters. That may be the case, but we 
shall see in the next sections that the power of the banks 
to lend is not restricted to the real deposits paid in by 
the customers. The banks can, and do, create additional 
purchasing power. 

S. The Xiinits up to which a Bank may Lend 

If we take the extreme hypothetical case of a completely 
self-contained country, and if we assume a single bank, and 
payments made only by cheque, then it is obvious that 
there is no limit on the bank money (deposits against which 
a cheque can be drawn) which can be created, for the total 
value of the cheques drawn against the bank must equal 
the total value of the cheques paid in. 

Even if we replace the single bank by a banking system 
under the above assumptions,- this holds good, so long as 
the member banks increase their deposits in the same 
proportion; otherwise the problem of inter-bank indebted- 
ness would raise difficulties. 

In practice, however, the above assumptions are not 
valid. Bank money is convertible into standard money, 
and part of every bank deposit is withdrawn in currency 
through the medium of cheques; hence every bank is 
compelled to keep a reserve of standard money sufficient 
to meet all claims for cash on demand. 

These daims, too, are far from uniform; the demands 
for standard money vary from day to day and from season 
ti> season of the year. 
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The relation of bank money to reserves, then, determines 
the quantity of bank money. Normally, as the reserves 
expand, ,Jl>ank money tends to do likewise; and con- 
versely.* In England the proportion between bank 
money “and the reserves is not fixed by law, but is 
left ^o the discretion of the bankers, and this, in turn, 
is determined by experience. 

The upper limit to the reserves is clearly the amount of 
accumulated real deposits, but this would only be 
necessary in times of serious panic, and in practice 
emergency measures would be introduced. The lower 
limit is the average demand for currency over a period of 
years. In practice, for obvious reasons, bankers keep 
well above this limit. 

The exact position of the reserve between these limits 
will vary in different places, because the habits of the 
people vary. Where a people, from force of habit, makes 
.the majority of its payments in cash, it is obvious that the 
reserve must be higher than where the majority of the 
payments are made by cheque. Reserves, therefore, 
apart from the conscious intentions of the bankers, are 
governed to some extent by the habits of the people. 

6. Cautions with Respect to Bank Money 

Two matters arising out of the preceding section need 
explanation. It is often supposed that, if a bank received 
a large cash,deposit, it can lend many times this amount. 

A simplified fqfm of the arg^ument is as follows: — 
Suppose that gold is used, and that there is a single bank 
in a self-contained country, and suppose further that the 
bank can safely lend ^ of its deposits. It lends therefore 
f of the original deposit, and this loan is redeposited, and 
so on. It thus appears that the bank c^n make loans 

to the value of many times the original deposit. 

« 

^ Assuming that demand is uot impeded in any way. 
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The argument, however, needs qualification. The succes- 
sive loans would tend to raise prices and drive gold into the 
arts, so that less than the amount first loaned would be 
available for redeposit ; and further because of higher prices, 
more money must be kept in hand; therefore the amount 
that could be redeposited after each successive loan wo\tld 
be less than the amount of the loan. 

The effects would vary with the intervals of time between 
the loans and the deposits; they would not necessarily be 
uniform at any point, but that does not affect the general 
position. The introduction of credit, and of several banks 
for one complicates the matter, but does not make any 
fundamental difference. 

It is sometimes supposed that the banks, in lending, 
create something from nothing, because their loans are 
made in a form which appears as deposits. When a man 
borrows a large amount from a bank he does not withdraw 
the loan in cash; the bank simply places that amount to, 
his credit in its ledgers; in other words, the bank gives the 
borrower the right to draw cheques against it up to a 
certain sum. So far as the books of the bank are concerned, 
there is no difference between a savings deposit made by a 
customer, and a deposit arising from a loan made to a 
customer. A borrower could withdraw the loan in cash 
and then immediately re-deposit it across the counter. 
An increase of bank deposits, therefore, does not necessarily 
reflect an increase in the real savings of the community; 
indeed, it is more likely to indicate an increase bf indebted- 
ness on the part of the public to the banks. It follows, 
therefore, that a rise in the rate of interest will not neces- 
sarily increase total deposits. Savings deposits will 
increase, but loan deposits will tend to decrease as bank 
money becomes dearer. 

It is, of course, a matter of experience that bankers do 
lend| at any one time, sums greatly in excess of their 
eadsting resources at the moment. They are, however, not 
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creating something from nothing, but lending their own 
credit, and this procedure operates in much the same way, 
but with^ greater force, as in the case of the private 
individual in whom his creditors have ample confidence. 

Whaf really happens is this. When Smith borrows from 
a bank, the bank receives his promise to pay a given sum 
at the end of a given period and gives him in turn its own 
promise to pay a smaller sum on demand.^ There has thus 
been an exchange of credit between Smith and the bank. 

The vital fact in the transaction is this. Smith's credit, 
^however good as an individual, will not circulate as a 
medium of exchange, but the bank's credit is convertible 
into standard money. We can say with truth that the 
bank has thus created purchasing power that did not exist 
before, as it has supplied Smith with a means of meeting 
the claims upon him without reducing the volume of 
money in the hands of any individual, but this has been 
possible only by converting the bank's credit into cash. 

But the bank can only travel a certain distance along 
this road with safety. It can and does create deposits or 
bank money, but it cannot safely increase these created 
deposits at a rate relatively greater than that of other 
banks, and the ratio between its created deposits and the 
total of created deposits by the whole banking system 
must be proportionate to the part of the country's banking 
system performed by it. When we turn from the individual 
bank to the banking system of the country as a whole, it 
is clear that the rate at which the deposits are created 
must be related tcp the total strength of its reserve forces, 
if the financial system is to remain sound. 

But it must not be inferred from the above that the right 
relation between loans and reserves is always kept with 
mathematical precision. Concrete circumstances are much 
too complicated to permit that. Another difficulty in the 

^This is what it really amounts to, because Smith would have to 
pay interest on the loan. • 
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probleill of bank loans is this. A business man, borrowing 
from a bank for productive purposes, does so in order to 
obtain command of real capital. The ultimate e^ence of a 
bank loan, therefore, is a transfer of real capital. But the 
real capital is not in the possession of Ihe bank. Clearly, 
then, there must be some relation between the amount of 
bank loans and the amount of real loanable capital available 
if the economic system is to work without friction. Bank 
loans nAust be related therefore to the state of the reserves 
and to the amount of real capital on the market. 

It should be self-evident that there is a dose connexion 
between these relations. If the banks are lending in excess 
of the amoimt of real capital on the market, sooner or later, 
competition between borrowers for portions of this scarce 
supply of capital will cause pnces to rise. This in turn 
will cause borrowers to require additional loans from the 
banks, and the ratio between loans and reserves will be 
reduced. 

It will be necessary to refer to this matter again when 
we readi the question of the Bank Rate and the price level. 

A question that is often raised is, do the banks create 
credit ? By this question is meant, does the initiative in a 
credit creation come from the side of the banks, or from 
the customers ? In other words, is credit created by the 
banks tempting their customers to borrow by lowering the 
rate of interest, or are the banks forced to create credit 
because of the pressure exerted by their customers ? The 
bankers deny the first view, but there is much* that can be 
said on both sides. 

7. Useftalnass of Banks 

Banks perform an invaluable function in indnstrial life. 
In earning large profits, bankers are rewarded for their 
social utility. Gold is not only more cumbersome than 
but much more expensive; if gold were as convenient 
as paper, it would yet J^e unwise to coin the immense 
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amount of bullion required by modern trade conditions; a 
metallic medium of exchange would mean the transference 
of wealth from productive purposes to a use which could 
equally ivell be given by a cheaper material. Thus wealth 
that otherwise would be put to a wasteful use is set free for 
indutoy; further, the very serious wear and tear of the 
precious metals is lessened by the use of substitutes. 
Not^s and book credits allow the money medium to expand 
in amount at a low cost. 

A banking system also makes money more mobile; in a 
pure metal economy it might happen that some men 
hoarded gold for which they had no immediate need, while 
traders in another place found their productive energies' 
crippled by lack of such money. Banks could do 
something to bring together the lender who will accept a 
small interest if his hoard is safely stored away and the 
borrower who will pay a high interest for the use of money 
which will bring large profits; their usefulness would be 
limited by the trouble and expense of transporting precious 
metals. The modern system of cheques, however, has made 
the problem of money transference one of little difficulty. 
English banks have been so far perfected that the small 
savings of men with neither knowledge of business nor 
interest in it are directed by banking authorities into the 
most productive channels. In addition to that, bankers 
advise their customers with regard to their investments, 
and act as trustees and executors. N 

Banks also perform a useful function in that they 
stimulate saving ;« interest is not the only incentive to 
accumulation of capital, but much less capital would be 
available for industry in the absence of organised 
institutions providing facilities for thrift. The increased 
production which follows the extended use of capital 
means more saving; and so on. The existence of banks is 
thus a main factor in the great increase of wealth of our time, 
ne convenience of banks is a further advantage^ apart 
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from questions of economy. The substitution of the note 
for the coin and the cheque for the note has done away 
with the old cunibrous methods of settling large accounts. 

* The connection between the English banks an^’ industry 
has always been less close and more indirect than was the 
case with the pre-war Continental banks. On the Conti- 
nent, the banks provided both fixed and working capital. 
As a general rule, and for reasons that will be considered 
in another section, English banks have limited their 
services to industry to the provision of working capital, 
mainly by means of the overdraft, and the bulk of. the 
working capital used in our industries comes from this 
source. 

8. The Cheque System 

• The cheque system owes its efficacy to the existence of 
clearing banks; without them, a cheque would merely be a 
more convenient bank note. A man may receive a cheque 
drawn on any bank; he takes it to his own bank and 
it is placed to his credit ; though banks are independently 
managed, such transactions are carried on as if they were 
under one control. It follows that huge sums of money 
may be transferred without the actual passage of any money 
at all. Consider a particular provincial bank: cheques 
are brought to it drawn, perhaps, on every bank in England, 
and cheques have been drawn on it by its customers and 
probably ibdged with other banks. If banks were not in 
connexion, a man might be able to get a cheque cashed at 
once, but then his bank would have to ^obtain the money 
from the bank on which the cheque was drawn, and this 
latter bank would obtain it from the man who drew the 
vtheque. This cumbrous procedure would be intolerable 
isl a means of fettling the great number of present-day 

At i^^ain ttees aU the banks connected with a given 
house send up the cheques they have receiv^. 
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Each bank will demand pa3^ent for the cheques on other 
banks which it has received, but will be liable for those 
cheques drawn on it and received by other banks. The 
clearing 'tJanks calculate the net credit or liability of each 
bank and does the whole of the colossal amount of work 
regrfisented by the cheques. Each bank will simply pay 
the clearing bank its net liability or receive its net credit. 
Thq^ payments* which represent millions of pounds are 
settled by book-keeping methods, without the intervention 
of actual money. If a particular bank has received 
£10,000 worth of cheques on other banks, while £9,990 
in cheques has been drawn on it and is held by other 
banks, it will be owed £10 by the clearing bank. 

The clearing banks operate through the Clearing House, 
which was explained in the previous diapter. The system 
of cancellation of claims is simple enough, but there are 
one or two matters in connexion with the Clearing House 
System that merit attention. 

In the nature of things it is highly improbable that each 
member bank will be in a neutral position each time a 
settlement is effected, that is to say, that its claims upon the 
other banks will exactly balance the claims of the other 
banks upon it. Each member bank must therefore keep a 
reserve (a credit at the Bank of England), from^ which an 
adverse balance at the Clearing House can be paid. 

This fact alone shows clearly that no single bank can 
safely expand its loans without regard to the policy of the 
other banks. Suppose, for the moment, that bank A 
suddenly decided «to expand its loans and that for some 
reason or other banks B, C, D, etc., refused to do so. The 
n^ loans would cause a great increase in the value of the 
cheques drawn on bank A passing into the possession of 
the other banks. Now as this would not be compensated 
for by an increase in the value of the cheques passing into 
b^k A, the latter would quickly have an adverse balance 
with respect to most banks at the Clearing House. If the 
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e]q>an4on of loans were great and continued for any 
length of time, the reserve of bank A would be exhaust^ 
and it Would boCome insolvent. 

' Next let us suppose that bank A expande(f its loans 
while banks B, C, D, etc., governed their loans* by the 
state of their reserves. As before, the first effect of A’s 
action would lead to a transfer of part of its reserve to the 
other banks. But these banks, findmg that their reserves 
were on the increase, would lend more freely, and more 
cheques drawn against them would pass to bank A. This 
would tend to counteract the drain on the reserves of A. 
It is, therefore, not difficult to see that, if all the banks 
decided to increase their loans in exactly the same propor- 
tion, they could do so in safety, at least so far as the 
Clearing House is concerned. 

* They could not do this indefinitely, however, because a 
break in the public confidence would mean a much greater 
demand for cash; hence a limit is set on expansion by the 
amount of the ultimate reserve — ^that of the Bank of 
England; and that reserve has to provide for foreign as 
well as home payments. 

9 . Bank looney as Loans to Industry 
In addition to the functions of the banking system that 
have already been noted, banks make loans for productive 
enterprises; indeed modem business depends to such an 
extent on bank credits that if these facilities were withdrawn 
it is doubtful how far manufacture could be carried on at 
am. Most productive imdertakings, whether industrial or 
agricultural, involve an element of time, during which 
payments for raw materials, rent, and. wages have to be 
made. The entrepreneur therefore applies to the bank for 
a loan and receives the right to draw cheques up to the 
amoont specified. When the product is marketed, the loan 
il«ei>ai4. 
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To appreciate what has really happened behind this 
phenomenon it is convenient to return to the hypothesis of 
the self-pentained district and the single bank. For the 
sake of simplicity let us further assume that there is but 
one ^hdp, that this sells eveiything, and that the shop- 
keeper is also the sole ground landlord. And to siiQplify 
the argument still further, let us suppose that no one saves 
during the period. 

Clearly, all pa)nncnts by our entrepreneur ultimately find 
their way into the banking account of the shopkbeper; 
thus by the time the product is ready for the market the 
whole of the bank loan has been transferred from the 
account of the entrepreneur to that of our shopkeeper; and 
as on our assumptions he is the sole dealer, he also buys 
the product from the enttepreneur. ^ 

If we assume again, for the sake of simplicity, that the 
purchase price is the same as the bank loan, then the 
payment made by the shopkeeper lowers his balance by 
the amount of the loan, and when it is paid into the bank 
the debt of the entrepreneur is cancelled. 

The ultimate results of the transaction are this: firstly, 
that the bank's reserve remains undisturbed, and secondly, 
.the community as a whole is richer by an extra product 
equal to the '>^ue of the loan. 

On a broad view this is exactly what we should expect 
to happen, because during the interval of production the 
loan has enabled the entrepreneur and his employees to 
subsist at the expense of the real products of the rest of 
the community; *this is very dear if we suppose the 
entrepreneur and his workmen to have been new arrivals 
to the district; but in any case the total of immediately 
consumable goods is undianged; thus during the period 
of production, the rest of the community consumes less 
than it would have done if purchasing powes had not 
been increased by the bank loan plac^ in the hands of 
a small sei^ion. A slight rise in prices, due to this, 
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additional purchasing power,* results in what is called 
" forced" saving on the part of the community; but in 
C9mpensation for this, there Is somewhere in the cpynmunity 
the extra product. 

More immediately, however, it is the shopkeeper ^who 
does the saving by passing the money into his account, at 
the bank, and for this the bank must pay him interest^. 
It does this out of the interest charged on its loan to 
the entrepreneur, and it charges a higher rate to the 
entrepfreneur than it pays to depositors. The part 
retained by the bank is a payment for the service of 
banking. 

The above analysis is very much over-simplified, and the 
actual procedure is much more indirect and complicated, 
but the fundamental principle remains unchanged. 

10 . Effects of Bank Money on the Price Level 

It is necessary now to take a step forward and extend 
our illustration of the effects of a bank loan. In the 
example cited above, the ultimate effect on the reserve 
was nil, hence the bank could safely make a second loan, 
and so on; and so long as the loans were 'always made 
against the production of goods, other things remaining 
equal, prices would continue comparatively stable. 

In dynamic society, however, that is not necessarily the 
case, because the application of science to methods of 
production tends to increase the supply of goods in a 
greater ratio than the supply of money. is particularly 

true where the basis of standard money and credit is a 
substance like gold, the supplies of which do not necessarily, 
and auiomatic^y, increase with the demand for purchasing 
power. For this reason, since 1920, there has been an 
insistent demand from many quarters for a more scientific 

^If the bank did not pay interest on real deposits, depositors 
Would try to lend directly to borrowers. 
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regulation of the output of purchasing power, especially 
from the point of view of its extension. 

Allowing for variations in (Retail, the fundamental 
principfe of all these schemes for preserving a balance 
betweeli output of goods and output of purchasing power, 
is«tfia€ all goods in the process of production, and which 
are certain to be marketed after an interval of time, should 
be entitled to the necessary credit, up to their full value 
at the current prices, on demand. • 

The main strength of the argument lies in the fact 
that when production of goods increases while the supply 
of purchasing power remains relatively constant, the 
effective demands of the buyers are insufficient to take 
the stocks of commodities off the market except at 
a price which renders further production unprofitable 
to the producers. * 

In one sense, credits like these are producers' credits, 
but indirectly they are consumers' credits, because the 
producers themselves are large consumers of raw materials. 
Ultimately too, a large part of these loans passes directly 
as wages to the employees of the borrowers, and indirectly 
as wages to the producers of the raw materials used for the 
purpose of producing finished commodities. 

The argument is plausible and not wholly devoid of 
truth, but such a system has one very vulnerable point. 
It assumes that the velocity of circulation of the additional 
money will just equal the velocity of circulation of the 
additional goods. 

It is true that if A» for example, raises a loan from his 
banker in order to bring into being an equivalent value of 
goods to the order of B, and that if B immediately con- 
sumes the goods when they are ready for consumption and 
pays A, who in turn pays the bank, then a service has 
been rendered to producer and consumer with no 
p^manent ill effects on prices. This is because zn 
increment of goods has been taken off the market and^ 
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an equivalent increment of money has been withdrawn 
from circulation. The loan has had no permanent efiEect 
on prices, because the xt^tio of money to goods 4 the 
same as before the transaction. 

In actual practice, however, the above hypothes^ is 
more lively to be the exception than the rule. Iii most 
cases of loans for production there is a long interval of 
time between the creation of the additional money and 
the marketing of the goods, and so long as the loan is 
outstanding it is liable to change hands many times; and 
as each successive recipient of the additional money has 
more purchasing power at his disposal against the same 
quantity of goods as before,^ prices will rise all along 
the line. 

When the goods do come on to the market it does not 
always follow that they will change hands only once 
before final consumption as in the example cited above. 
They may change hands many times like the extra money, 
but so long as they circulate more slowly than the loan, 
the tendency is for prices to rise. 

Against the critics of the existing system it can be argued 
that purchasing power tends to increase more rapidly than 
might be supposed at first glance. If, in the past, English 
bankers have been unduly conservative with respect to 
their reserves, amalgamations and improved co-ordination 
between the respective parts of the banking system as a 
whole, have made it possible now to increase the volume of 
loans with safety. 

And it must not be overlooked that tlKire is an inherent 
tendency JFor banks to push their loans even beyond, the 
maj^ of safety, because loan-making is a profitable 
business; and this is specially true of long-period- loans 
for capital equipment, as the rate of interest on long loans 
is higher than on short loans for obvious reasons. 

Otttpat of goods will be increasiiig all the time, but on tbs 
so will the number jol loans* 
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These matters are very controversial, hnd economists 
differ very sharply over them, but there are strong reasons 
for thinl^ipg that the tendency of the banks is to lend too 
much rather than too little; and this seems to be the view 
takep by such authorities as Wicksell, Mises, and Ha3%k. 
It has already been pointed out that the question of bank 
loans goes deeper than a simple mathematical relation to 
the size of the bank reserve. Now the ultimate nature of 
a bank loan is a transfer of real capital; and if only real 
capital came on to the market without the intervention of 
money, a certain rate of interest would be established, 
determined by the supply relative to the demand for capital. 
This rate of interest is called by Wicksell and Mises the 
natural rate of interest, to distinguish it from the market or 
money rate. When the natural and market rates coincide, 
money is said to be neutral towards prices; i.e. money in 
itself has then no tendency to raise prices above, or lower 
them below, what they would be in^a pure barter economy. 

In practice, however, the amount of borrowing is 
determined mainly by the market or money rate of interest. 
Under normal circumstances, a fall in the rate of interest 
will increase the demand for loans, while a rise will have 
the contrary effect. 

Now certain Continental authorities, Wicksell, Mises, 
and Hayek, for example, contend that there is a strong 
tendency in the banking system to allow the market rate 
to fall below the natural rate, with the result that mc»re 
money is lent than is justified by the amount of real 
loanable capital available, and in consequence, the price 
level is inflated above what it would be in a barter or 
natural economy. 

It may be objected from the side of the banks that it is 
a little difi^cult for them to do this. It has already been 
shown that if one bank increased its loans relatively to 
those other banks (in effect, this means to lower its rate 
of interest), {hen it would quickly be in difficulties at the 
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Cleariiig House: But there seems no reason why competi- 
tion among the banks on the initiative of a single bank 
should not compel all to lower their rate of intefpst below 
the natural level, except where the tendency is checked by 
the control exercised by the Central Bank — a, matter that 
. will bfe examined in a later section. 

But, as Hayek points out, the danger is not so much that 
the banks will consciously drive the market rate too clow, 
buythkt they will fail to raise the market rate quickly 
enough when for any reason the supply of real loanable 
capital falls short of the demand for it; in other words 
when the natural rate of interest rises. 

This negative way of keeping the market rate below the 
natural level is the more likely one to occur in practice, 
because banks naturally hesitate to raise the rate of interest 
against their customers for fear of driving them elsewhere. 
In the long run they may be forced, to do this, but in the 
intervening time a great deal of mischief may be done. 

It may be noted that the above argument applies with 
greatest force when there are large reserves of idle .real 
capital. Under such circumstances the natural rate of 
interest would be so low that the innate conservatism of 
the banks would be sufficient to prevent the market rate 
from being depressed too far. But reserves of idle real 
capital are likely to exist only in the short period. In the 
long run, Wicksell, Mises, and Hayek appear to stand on 
, much firmer ground than the more-money enthusiasts. 

11. The English Banking System 

The English banking system has its headquarters in 
Xx)ndoh, and if we extend the term to cover the financial 
System as a vdiole, it falls naturally into three divisions. 
IPhe centre or pivot is the Bank of England, round which' 
are gathered the joint-stock banks, while on the fnnge ,of 
the s^ds a miscellaneous collection of financial 

of different kpids, mcluding forei^ banks, tbe 
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Stock Exchange^, discount and accepting houses, and the 
individual bill brokers,* comprising what is usually known 
as Lombaird Street. 

12. The' Bank of England 

The English banking system centres in the Bank of 
England. This is in practice, at least to some extent, a 
State bank, for it is closely connected with the Government 
and it deals with the State finances, but it is managed by 
private individuals who, strange to say, must not be 
professional bankers, though they may be members of 
accepting houses and other mercantile institutions. Though 
privately owned, the Bank has shown great public spirit, 
and it is largely due to its wisdom and fine judgment that 
financial difficulties have not been more frequent an(J 
more serious in the history of the last century. The new 
directors of the Bank are chosen as young men, and, though 
they retire for a period, they are re-clected; a proportion 
of directors retire every year, but the older men remain. 
The new directors are chosen with great care, and good 
men are available, for the post is one of honour, but the 
important decisions are vested in the older directors, who 
are likely to follow a cautious policy of continuity. 

The great importance of the Bank of England lies in the 
fact that it is the Central Bank; this means that its 
primary function is to force the commercial banks to adopt 
a monetary policy in line with that of the State. The 
Bank of England is also the bankers' bank; the banker to 
the Government; • the note-issuing authority; and the 
lender of last resort to the Money Market. It is also the 
seat of the gold reserve of this country, and when we are 

^ The Stock Exchange is a part of the Money Market only to the 
extent that it borrows from it. Strictly speaking, it is a part of 
the Capital Market — the market for old capital. 

*,The discount house is simply a bill-broker on a large scale. 
The difierence is merely in the magnitude of its operations; see 
Withers: MmHgng of Money, page X40» 
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on the gold stsCndard the protection of this reserve is one 
of the most important fnnctions of the Bank. 

Before the war. the Bank felt the full forre of any 
financial crisis , its importance was so fully recognised that 
it realised its obligation to save its keenest rivals, th^ bill 
brokers, from ruin; in a time of crisis, the ruin of these 
men might have destroyed the whole credit structure. 
Though it was a private bank in name, the State realised 
an obligation to help it when the task of upholding the 
credit of the coimtry proved too heavy. The achievement 
of the Bank is the more notable in that the policy of 
keeping a very large reserve meant the locking up of much 
banking capital, and thus a serious diminution of profits. 

The fact that the Bank has always treated profit-making 
jis secondary to its primary function of preserving the 
financial system of the nation intact, differentiates it sharply 
from all other English banks. 

History of the Bank.— The peculiarities of the 
structure of the Bank can be understood only when its 
history is known. It originated in the support of William 
HI. by the Whig moneyed classes ; since then the connexion 
between the State and the Bank has been unbroken; it is 
understood that the Government will support the Bank in 
time of crisis. Thus the French war led to the suspension 
of specie payments, which lasted from 1797 to 1821; the 
Bank notes became inconvertible, i.e, there was no necessity 
to give gold in exchange for them at the* Bank; the 
Government controlled the issue, and 'the result was an 
excessive creation of notes. The Bullion Committee, which 
sat in x8xo, reported that the prevailing high prices were 
due to over-issue of notes. 

Even when convertibility was restored, the Bank was 
repeatedly in difficulties through the depletion of its 
fmttkm and specie reserve. At this time, private banks 
Mtte allowed to issue their own notes, as wef e joint^todc 
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banks after 1826, if not situated within 65 miles of London. 
Thus the dangers of over-issue could not be avoided by the 
action of the Bank alone. There were two schools of 
thought, ^he upholders of the Currency Principle held that 
an increase in note issue, even under convertibility, would 
lead*to an export of gold, according to Gresham's Law, 
while the defenders of the Banking Ihinciplc believed that 
no ganger existed as long as the notes were convertible. 
It was left for Bagehot at a later date to show that the 
prime necessity was a reserve large enough to inspire 
confidence, whatever might be the actual amount of the 
note issue. One school believed in a rigid system of issue, 
and the other in a system adapted to industrial needs; the 
first was too rigid at times when money was " tight,” while 

the latter overlooked the importance of a sufficient reserve. 

• 

Bank Charter Act. — ^The Bank Charter Act of 1844 
put into practice the principles of the Currency School: it 
made note issue much more rigid. New banks of issue 
were forbidden, and an existing bank which amalgamated 
lost its rights; existing banks of issue were allowed their 
normal circulation of notes, but could give up their rights 
for a consideration; when such banks lost their rights, the 
Bank of England was allowed to increase its issue against 
securities by two-thirds of the lapsed amounts. The 
number of such banks of issue fell from nearly three 
hundred in 1844 to nine (three joint-stock and six private) 
in X920, and the last were absorbed by amalgamations 
in 1921. , 

The Bank itself was subjected to stringent control; the 
Issue Department was separated from the Banking 
Department; the latter section was left rmcontrolled, but 
had no direct influence on the note issue ; when it required 
notes it had norm^y to give gold in exchange for them 
as hjad any other company or individuaL The Issue 
Department could circulate notes against securities to an 
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extent of aboiit 14 millions, millions representing the 
permanent Government debt; this amount has since been 
increased by about 5} millions, this representing the 
amount taken over from banks whdse issues had lapsed. 
All notes issued in excess of this amount had to be -covered 
by an exact equivalent of precious metal; the Issue 
Department could keep one-fifth of the necessary metal in 
silver, but no silver is now kept in this Deparlmjent. 
But for the W«ir, the fiduciary issue would to-day be 
limited to igf millions, covered by securities only; all 
remaining notes being covered by gold. The danger of 
over-issue of notes was thus reduced to a minimum, and 
the Reserve in the Issue Department made amply sufficient. 

The \yar changed the situation by substituting Treasury 
^otes for gold currency, and in 1928 the fiduciary issue of 
Treasury Notes was merged into the Bank of England note 
issue. Through this merging, the amount of the fixed 
fiduciary issue of the Bank of England was raised to 
;f26o.ooo,ooo, and in 1931, as a temporary measure only, 
this amount was raised to £275,000,000. 

Effects of the Acr. — It was believed by the opponents 
of the Act that the policy would cripple trade, as there 
would be insufficient currency in times of prosperity; this 
has not occurred, for a great development of the cheque 
s3rstem followed the passing of the Act. The unexpected 
result followed that notes were largely djisplaced by 
cheques and bills, at least in respect to commercial 
transactions. This would probably have happened in any 
case, but the Act supplied a stimulus to the development of 
dieques which materially hastened the process of change. 
The rigid system of note issue necessitated a new means of 
adapting media of exchange to trade* conditions, and the 
Elasticity of the bank deposit system, taken in conjunction 
with the increased use of cheques, allowed of the expansion 
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of credit in a form independent of the notes circulated or 
the bullion held by the Issue Department of the Bank. 

Thus the Act guarded against one serious danger, but 
left another source of trouble untouched: the Issue 
Department had no control whatever over the activities 
of J)anks, and the excessive use of cheques might have 
consequences at least as serious as an over-issue of notes. 
The jreserve of the Banking Department was not affected 
by legislation, but events have made the Bank of Ehgland 
the most important bank in the world. Public confidence 
in it is proverbial, largely because it is widely believed 
that the State is behind it and would step in to prevent 
its failure. For this reason the Bank has become the 
" banker's bank." All the arguments which show the 
necessity of a sufficient reserve to an ordinary bank apply 
with greater force in this case. All other English banks,* 
private or joint-stock, London or provincial, have such 
confidence in the Bank that they H<-‘cp their own private 
reserves with it; they wish to avoid the trouble of 
keeping a stock of notes or bullion, and so deposit all 
their money above what they require for immediate 
purposes where they can recall it at once in case of 
need. Now the Bank of England receives all these 
accumulated reserves and deals with them as an 
ordinary bank deals with its deposits; it knows that 
while some deposits are always liable to be demanded, 
the proportion which will be demanded in normal times 
can be estimated fairly accurately. Thus the Banking 
Department lends f)ut a large proportion of the money 
which it receives, discounting bills and holding securities 
instead of currency. 

The Bank Reserve.— It follows that the huge volume 
of credit which is a leading characteristic of modem 
economic life is based on a comparatively small stock of 
gold and notes in the Banking Department. The Bank is 
thus exposed to the same danger from the commercial 
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banks as these^are from theit depositors; if the ordinary 
banks become anxious about their position they may 
withdraw their money and the Bank Reserve will be 
depleted. 

The difficulty may be far more serious even than is here 
suggested: the English banking system is a single re*serve 
system, and so the whole weight of any strain whatsoever 
must be thrown on the Banking Department. The Bank 
must fear not only the extraordinary demands of the 
banks, but also those of the bill brokers, the private 
individuals who carry on a keen competition with banks 
for disi6ounting business. Such men borrow most or all of 
their trade capital, and though they pay only a low interest 
for it, as it is lent on short notice, they must utilise it in 
some way; the bill brokers are more dependent on the 
market conditions for money than are the bankers, and 
are thus a better index of the state of the market. If 
there is serious stringency, the bankers will call in their 
short loans, and the bill brokers will be obliged to take 
their securities to the Bank; the brokers must have money 
to meet their engagements, and securities, however good, 
are useless in such times; the Bank must discount the 
securities of these men or a collapse may be engendered by 
a dislocation of credit. 

Before the War, London was the financial centre of the 
world. Large foreign deposits were held by the Bank, and 
this fact enormously added to the danger of a serious crisis. 
First, the Bank was peculiarly susceptible to hostile action 
on the part of foreign financiers; a foreign Government, 
for example, might have collected large deposits in London, 
and then suddenly withdrawn them. Again, there was 
always a real and lasting danger that the foreign demand 
for bullion might be abnormally large just at the time when 
for Hgmt reason the reserve of the Bank was below the 
iiorinal; e.g. at holiday periods when most people increased 
their supply of cash in hand. 
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Dakgeks to the ResekvS.-*— Hie reserves in the Banking 
Department has been in serious danger on three occasions 
between 1844 and 1914, and on each occasion permissio/i 
to break**flie law was given by the Government. In 1847, 
the reserve fell to little more than a million pounds; the 
resgiVe in the Issue Department was untouched, but was 
unavailable. Now credit was not so shaken that Bank of 
England notes were regarded with suspicion; the Bank 
note was as desirable as the metallic money it reprelSented. 
In the last resort, the reserve in the Issue Department was 
so large that if available for use it would probably have 
restored confidence even if the note had come under 
suspicion. Fortunately the actual gold was not needed, 
for notes were even then an efiicient substitute. 

The Bank received a letter of licence, allowing it to 
borrow from the reserve in the Issue Department; the 
mere fact that the Bank was allowed to do this calmed the ' 
fears of the community and a disaster was averted. In 
1857, the reserve fell below a million pounds, and again 
permission was granted to make use of the Issue Depart* 
ment; this time, the excess fiduciary notes were actually 
issued and the crisis subsided. After i860, the Bank 
made use of its discount rate to increase the reserve in 
critical times; probably a crisis was thus averted in the 
early sixties, when large amounts of silver were sent to 
India to pay for raw cotton. In 1866, the reserve was large 
enough for normal conditions, but a crisis occurred through 
the failure of Overend, Gurney and Co.; and again the 
Government gave permission to circulate uncovered notes. 
After that time, the law was never broken till 1914, when 
an issue of three million such notes was quickly put into 
circulation. This issue would have bad a trifling Nuance 
on public confidence, but it was quickly followed by an 
issue of notes direct from a Government depairtm^t; 
the Jmsuiy note displaced the gold coinage, as regards 
actual circulation. The Gold Stwdard Act (1935) made 
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Bank notes convertible again« but Treasury notes expressly 
inconvertible. In November 1928, Treasury notes were 
replaced by Bank notes. ^ 

Another feature of the Act of 1925 was the fact that 
the Baflk was made to buy gold when brought to it, at 
the rate of £3 17s. gd, per ounce of standard gold, i.e. \jd. 
per ounce less than the Mint price, l^ut although we 
returned to the gold standard in 1925, the standard was a 
bullion* standard and not a full gold standard, that is to 
say, notes continued to circulate as currency; not gold 
coins. During the crisis of 1931 the Gold Standard Act 
was suspended for an indehnite period. 

The Weekly Return. — ^The Act further obliged the 
Bank to publish weekly accounts in a standard form. An 
example is given on the next page. 

* In the first balance sheet the notes issued must include 
those held by the Banking Department, for the two 
departments are separate. The first item on the other 
side refers to the perpetual debt owed to the Bank by the 
nation. ** Other Securities " are the securities against 
which the remaining fiduciary notes are issued;^ the notes 
issued against the Government Debt do not alter in 
amount, while the other fiduciary issue increased till 
the issues of the other privileged banks all lapsed; the 
sum of these two values could not be greater than a 
fixed maximum. In 1928, however, the fiduciary issue 
was raised to 260 millions. 

The amount of gold coin and bullion depends on the 
amount of metal exchanged for notes: this item varies 
from week to week. 

The Second balance sheet resembles that of an ordinary 
bank. The " Proprietors* Capital ** is a constant amount, 

« 

1 In 192S tlie Bank was allowed to include among the securities 
held Against the fiduciary issue silver coin not exceeding 
tnillien in value. 
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and the " Rest ” consists of'undivided profit which never 

falls below three millions. 

•‘•Weekly Return, Dec. 2Ist, 1938 

. ■ ISSUE DEPARTMENT 

Notes Issued : Government Debt 1,015,100 

In Circulation . ;£503,037,982 Other Government 
In Banking Dept. ' 53.377»74b Securities .. 218.640,389 

^ Other Securities, . ^ 84,976 

Silver Coin . . « 59. 535 

;i2 30,000,000 

Fiduciary Issue . , ;£230,ooo,ooo 
Gold Coin and 

Bullion 326,415,728. 

;£556.4I5.728 ^556.4*5.7*®, 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 

Proprietors* Capital £14,553,000 j Government 

Rest .. .. 3,378,282 I Securities ;£72,i2i,i64 

Public Deposits^ .. 12,522,205 : Other Securities. . 241795.987 

Bankers* Deposits* 98,337,684 ; Discounts and 

Other Deposits* 37,312,266 | Advances .. 14,911,250 

Notes .. .. 53.377»74^ 

Gold and Silver 
Coin . . . . 897,290 

;£i66,io3,437 £166,103,437 

The " Public Deposits ’’ resemble ordinary bank deposits, 
but they represent money deposited with the Bank by the 
Government; so Ar, the relation of the Government to 
the Bank is that of a depositor to an ordinary bank. 
" Other Deposits *’ represent the money belonging to 
private individuals or corporations; as before expkined, 

* Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners o^, Mational Debt 
and .Dividend Account. 

*';i^ese two items are grouped as other deponts in the text. 
Tins is a typical week's letum. . * 
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the Batik manages the financei^ of the State and also holda 
the reserves of other banks. In keeping these deposits, the 
Bank performs a useful function and pays no interest on 
them; on the other hand, they must to a large^'fextent be 
kept idle. 

Among its assets, the Bank holds intercst-beWng 
securities. It keeps Government securities, but its holding 
of •' Other Securities " is usually limited to fhe gilt-edgpd 
variety, i,e. those which possess such confidence that they 
are practically as desirable as money itself. In times of 
crisis, the Bank may relax its usual rules and lend money 
on securities which it would not ordinarily accept. 

The notes issued by the Bank of England enter circulation 
through the medium of discounts and loans, and ultimately 
find their way into one of the following groups: the 
kocks of money held by private individuals against current 
expenses; the till money of the shopkeeping class, railways, 
post office, and so on; and the till money kept in hand by 
the bankers. A little reflection will show that between 
these three quantities there is a very close connexion. 
Every week millions of pounds leave the bankers’ till 
money to become business money for a few hours before 
being distributed as wages. But the stocks of money held 
by the wage-earners, and other private individuals are 
continually depleted, and by the end of a short period the 
money has passed through the hands of the shopkeepers 
back into the tills of the banks again. 

Ill one sense the suspension of the gold standard in 1931 
has not upset all the fundamental principles of 1844. The 
currency is no longer tied to gold and it is less rigid than 
in pre-war days, but the Bank cannot issue notes to any 
extent it pleases. Beyond the limits of the fiduciaxy issue, 
notes can still only be issued against gold. It is therefore 
inoiiMcneM to suppose that we have noM? a managed currency 

that term is usually understood. 

'** t 
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It should be noted, however, that the fiduciary issue is 
less rigid than formerly. Until recently, the Government 
sanctioi\ed an increase of the issue only in a natidn^l 
emergency, as during the crisis of 1931, when the issue was 
raised temporarily to £275,000,000. The practice has now 
begun of obtaining Treasury sanction for a temporary 
increase at Christmas time, and it is possible that this 
prattice may be extended to other occasions. 

The active note circulation should be distinguished from 
the note issue. The active circulation is that part of the 
total issue that is circulating through pa}rments. The 
passive part of the issue is hoarded as reserve by the 
banks and to a much smallejr extent by private individuals. 

13, The Commeicial Banks 

In normal times the bulk of the country's banking 
business is done by the ordinary commercial banks. Down 
to 1914, these banks confined thernselves chiefly to home 
business^ but that is not the case to- 4 ay.^ The main 
business of these banks is lending to manufacturers, 
merchants, and stockbrokers, either by discounting bills 
of exchange or by the creation of overdrafts. Loans are 
also made on the security of various kinds of property 
that can be realised almost immediately, if necessary, 
stock-exchange securities, for example. 

Banks do lend on mortgage of real property, land, and 
buildings, but only to a relatively small extent. Loans 
of this kind have the disadvantage of locking up assets for 
long periods, and^in pre-war days they were regarded as 
unsuitable for bankers, as in times of panic they could not 
be realised on demand. Recent changes in the banking 
system, however, would appear to have robbed this 
argument of much of its force for the following reasons. 

In the first place, the bulk of the ordinary banking 
business of the country is now in the hands of five huge 
^ See Weetoa : Banking and Curmt^yt S04. 
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, concerns, each* of which is of vastly greater financid 
sti^ng^ than that of the banking firms of the nineteenth 
century, Secondly, for obvious reasons, if onp.pf these 
banks, were in difficulties, the others would come to its 
' assistance. In the case of ej^treme necessity the Bai\k of 
England and the Government would come to the rescuei 
All the banks keep a part of their resources as reserve 
at the Bank of England, and any surplus is lent to Lombard 
Street &s " call money,” i.e. from day to day, or for very 
short agreed periods, and is used by the bill brokers and 
financial houses for the purpose of discounting bills of 
exchange and making very short period loans on all kinds 
of securities. 

It is the policy of every bank not to keep any of its 
« money idle a moment longer than is absolutely necessary, 
and loans are often made for a few hours only. 

Each bank holds Central Bank deposits for Clearing 
House purposes. Once the average amount of these for 
each separate bank has been determined, any arbitrary 
change made by one bank is reflected in the operations of 
all the others. 

If one bank decides to expand its credit facilities without 
increasing its reserves at the Central Bank, it not only 
inflates the currency but indirectly increases the Central 
Bank balances of all the other banks, so that ultimately 
they all operate on a slightly larger scale. 

» 

Combined Balance Sheet of the B19 Five Banks 
Weekly Averages for a Month, in £ Millions 

Liabilities 

PaM^up Capital £647 millions 

Eeiserve Fund 45*2 „ 

Current, Deposit, and other Accounts 1717-S „ . 

Acceptances; Endorsments, etc. ioj6-8 „ 


i*934-5 . 
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Assets • 

Coin, Bank, and Currency Notes, and 
Balances with Bank of England . . 
Balances with, and Cheques in Course of 
‘t5ollection on. Other Banks 
Money at Call and Short Loans 

^ Bills Discounted 

^ Investments 

Advances to Customers 
Liabilities of. Customers for Acceptances 
• and Endorsements . . 

Bank Premises Account 

Various Small Items 


£ 203-6 milliohs 


40*2 

xo7‘i 

Z72-4 

477-7 

66o*i 


»» 


•t 


io6'8 

390 

27*6 




»* 


;f^934*5 


14. The Commercial Banks and Credit Facilities 

As we have already seen, the main business of the 
commercial banks is the granting of credit facilities. The 
question arises, therefore, what determines the credit policy 
of a commercial bank ? 

In the first place, each bank seeks to maintain a custom- 
ary ratio between its cash balance and its deposits; but 
this ratio tends to be disturbed daily, for new loans are 
continually made, and outstanding ones are repaid; bills 
of exchange mature each day. If, therefore, the cash 
balance increases relatively to loan deposits the bank is 
left with surplus funds for which it must find a profitable 
opening. The directions in which these resources will flow 
will depend on circumstances. The surplus funds may 
pass to the hands of industrial borrowers, or to the bill 
brokers, or to ii^vestments of various kinds. The decision, 
will depend partly on the demands for credit which the 
bank expects it will have to face in the near future, and 
partly on the rate of profit offered by each alternative 
outlet; in the case of industrial borrowers the bank is 
influenced by the financial standing of the applicants, 
fp this way, the normal relation between the cash balance 
and loan deposits will be restored. 
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In gieneral, t}ien, the credit policy of the commercial 
bai^ is determined mainly by the ratio between their 
ca^ balances and deposits. Once the accepted ^ratio has 
bden achieved, further loans cannot be granted unless the 
cash balance is expanded by the Bank of England; Jhis 
means that the final decision as to how much credit shall 
be granted by the commercial banks k made by the 
Central Bank. • 

s 

15. Oominerdal Bank Assets 

The assets of a commercial bank may be classified 
broadly into cash, including call money, bills discoimted, 
advances to business men, and investments in Government 
securities. These do not exhaust the list, but they are the 
major items. 

« These assets possess a common characteristic — ^that of 
liquidity — ^though in var 3 dng degrees, and by liquidity is 
meant the ease with which an asset can be transformed 
into cash. 

Liquidity of assets is of vital importance to a banker, 
b^use the very foundation of all banking business is the 
confidence of the public that a bank will be able at all times 
to cash deposits on demand. 

Liquidity in a broad sense, however, is not the only 
quality in an asset that is demanded by a banker. There 
are many perfectly safe securities that can be readily 
turned into cash on demand that are unsuitable assets from 
the standpoint of a banker. A long term redeemable 
Government bond is certain to be paid atimatuiity, and it 
can be turned into cash at any moment on the Stock 
Exchange. But the date of redemption may be years 
ahead, and in the interval a sale on the Stock Exchange 
may made at a loss. This applies with much greater 
force to industrial securities, however sound. 

The type of asset which the banker specially favours is 
W)|^Elhn(^9ell>»Uq^udatillg paper; that is to say, securities 
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that automatically become cash at the bud of a short 
period. This type of asset is furnished by Treasury Bills 
and sho^^erm bills of exchange based upon real commodity 
transactions. A second advantage of these securities is 
that; they can be re-discounted, if necessary, at the Bank 
of £ngland. 

But, it may be asked, if the banker attaches such import- 
ance to self-liquidity in assets, how is it that advances to 
business men often constitute the largest single item in a 
bank balance sheet? Overdrafts based on adequate, 
though usually long-term securities are not very liquid. 

The answer is that advances form the most profitable 
form of banking business, and a glance down a balance 
sheet will show that a banker safeguards himself by 
maintaining a safe relation between his advances and the; 
total of his more liquid resources. 

The procedure followed by English banks with respect to 
assets is in sharp contrast with the. Continental tradition. 
For reasons that follow from what has been said above, 
English baitkers have never favoured the financing of the 
fixed capital of industry — factory buildings and extensions, 
machinery, etc. — ^for such investments are more speculative 
and less liquid than advances for working capital. On 
the Continent, on the other hand, it has been customary 
for the commercial banks to provide industry with fixed 
capital as well as with working capital. They furnished 
the capital for the starting of the enterprise, and when it 
was well-estiblished, either they sold stock to the investing 
public or else the]^ retained a pennanent interest in the 
concern.^ The serious losses made by Continental bankers 
in the depression following 193*^ restrictions in 

the 9oq>e of commercial banking in some countries with 
the object of keeping banking assets more liquid. 

matter is discussed folly ia. Whale: /m'Nf Stock ‘BtMtng 

In . • 
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jlft* Lombard Street, or the Outside Money Market 
^mbard Street, or the outside Money Market, is the 
most itoportant market in the world for loanat^l^ capital 
In it are included foreign banking and financial houses, 
the English bill brokers, discount and accepting hosuses, 
etc. The separation of the Outside Money Market from 
the English banking system proper is one of convenience 
only: business is much less specialised than formerly, *^and 
to-day the English banks not merely supply the market 
with short-period loans, but do an increasing amount of 
discounting and accepting. 

The Bill Broker. — ^The bill broker is a dealer in bills. 
Usually a broker tends to specialise in bills of a particular 
jclass which he buys from merchants accepting houses, and 
from agents abroad, at the market rate of discount. As 
a rule, however, the individual broker is not financially 
strong enough to keep the bills in hand until they mature; 
he therefore sells them immediately to the banks, discount- 
ing houses, and other buyers at a small margin of profit. 
As the success of his business depends on his capacity to 
supply these buyers with the particular class of bill in 
demand, he performs a useful intermediary function. 

Discount Houses. — ^There is, of course, no fundamental 
* difference between the broker and the discount house. 
The discount house merely operates on a much larger scale, 
and having much greater financial resources Can afford to 
hold a large proportion of its bills up to maturity. It is, 
therefore, much less dependent than the bill broker on 
;; daily fluctuations in the rate of interest on very short 
: period loans. 

,/■ It fe, however, easy to exaggerate this point, as all 
disepuht houses borrow largely from the biiiks; hence 
7 ^ ' nse in the rate for bank loans, or any restriction in 
^.^thw'Umount;,' ^ reflected^ in the operations o£ these hdnses. 
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The discounting of bills requires a specialised knowledge 
of trade and traders: discounting has fallen largdy into 
the handj of men who have made this branch of banking 
their peculiar business. Interest and date of maturity 
present no difficulty: a clerk can estimate the discount on 
the face value when payment at maturity is certain; the 
discount on a bill of £1,000 due in three months will be 
taken as £10 when interest is 4 per cent, (the true discount 
would be £9 i8s.). Discount houses must be able to 
estimate with some accuracy the real value of each bill, 
d.e, they must know what is the reasonable charge to be 
made for uncertainty; to that part of the discount which 
is the compensation for waiting till maturity is added a 
variable amount depending on individual cases. The 
discounting of any single bill is a speculation, for payment 
is never quite certain, but when a bank makes a speciality 
of discounting, it makes an assured profit, on the whole, 
in normal times. 

Accepting Houses. — Accepting houses are another class 
of banks with special functions.^ A manufacturer may be 
quite solvent, and yet not able to convince a discount 
house as to the worth of his bills; in this case he may pay 
an accepting house to put its name to his bill; this done, 
it will probably be immediately discounted by a discount 
house ; the latter is doubly safeguarded, for it has confidence 
in the credit of an accepting bank, and in addition the 
original act:eptor of the bill is responsible for payment. 
If a Manchester totton merchant receives a bill from a 
foreign customer, he will pay what is in effect an insurance 
to the accepting house and obtain his money, less discount, 
from the discount house. This system gives a definite 
price to each bill, and thus bills may be used for payment 
of debts in the same way as notes or cheques. 

>^*niey are often described as merchant bankers, but they are not 
balikers in ^e technical sense. 
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The World-wide standing of the London accepting houses 
has contributed much to the world position of the London 
money market, as bills accepted in London were discounted 
in London. Since the War, and especially since 1930, the 
accepting houses, and the <hscount market generally, have 
received a severe set back on account of the decline in the 
use of the trade bill. This has been due to several causes, 
the most important of which is the greatly reduced volttme 
of international trade; the greater use of the bank draft in 
foreign trade; and the almost complete substitution of the 
overdraft for the inland bill in domestic trade. At the 
present time the main paper in the discount market is a 
Government finance bill known as the Treasury Bill. 

* Treasury Bills. — The Treasury Bill is a promissory 
note of the Government to pay the holder a certain sum, 
usually £5,000 or £10,000, in three months. As this is an 
absolutely safe security it can be discounted at very low 
rates, and much of the funds of the market (including home 
and foreign money) that was formerly invested in trade 
bills is now invested in Treasury Bills, the issue of which 
varies with the needs of the Treasury. 

Government short-term borrowing is made necessary by 
the fact that expenditure takes place continuously; on the 
other hand, income accrues only at intervals; the issue of 
Treasury Bills therefore bridges the gap. 

Incidentally, the Treasury Bill is an important factor 
in the Government inflation or deflation of the currency as 
the banks treat these bills as equivalent to cash reserves 
in the matter of expanding or contracting credit. 

17. The Central Bank and Cunenqir Contnfl 

The most important function of the Bank of England 
is that ei amttoUrt’ of the volume of the ourrency. The 
of the enrrenpy can be effected in a number of 
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ways, but the most important are the Ban^ Rate and what 
are known as open market operations. 

. The bank Rate.— The fact that borrowing and lending 
is the main element in our banking system, taken in its 
bmkdest sense, leads us up to the question of the Bank 
Rate. There are, of course, two distinct discount rates or 
ra^ of interest" in the money market, the Bank of England 
rate, and the market rate.^ The Bank of £ngland»rate, or 
Bank Rate, is the official minimum rate at which the Bank 
of England will discount “ first-class ** bills. Normally it 
is higher than the market rate, and does not fluctuate daily 
with the supply of, and demand for, bills. It is fixed on a 
Thursday, and except under very extraordinary circum- 
stances, it remains in force until the Thursday following. 
The market rate, as the name implies, is the resultant of 
the forces of supply and demand for bills in the money 
market outside the Bank of England. 

As the market rate stands in relation to the Bank Rate, , 
and tends normally to rise and fall with it, we shall limit 
our attention to the Bank Rate, which is of world-wide 
importance in several respects. 

Under ordinary circumstances the official rate is largely 
formal, as it only rules at the Head Office, and even there 
the Bank will ffiscount for its regular customers at the 
market rate. The reason for this anomaly is that other- 
wise, in the ordinary way of things, the Bank of England 
could do no discount business, ^^en, however, the Bank 
is either discountmg bills, or making advances, at the official ! , 
rate, the Bank Rate is said to be effective, b^ause it then : 
exercises some control over the price " of money in the / 
London money market. 

"When the Bank Rate is effective, a rise m its rate means 
the discount rates charged by the bill bmkers a^d other 

: a table ahowhig tlM different loi; diffmnl 

j«a^iitie$ '1^ Weetnut^ mtd us, ; ' 
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banks follow siyit; the rate of interest to investors is also 
influenced then by the Bank Rate; before the War, most 
banks offered a rate of interest to small investors which 
wds a fixed amount below the Bank Rate. 

In Bagehot's time, the Bank Kate was normally effective, 
and any rise in its rate was felt immediately througHoiit 
the money market, but that was because in those days 
Lombard Street could not discount the wliole of the billion 
the manket without borrowing from the Bank of England. 
That IS not the case to-day* the greater financial strength 
of the outside banking system has made Lombard Street 
less dependent on the Bank of England than formerly. 

In these days, therefore, when the Bank of England 
wishes for any reason to make its rate effective, it has to 
adopt special measures; but before following up this 
rflatter it is necessary to make clear the primary and 
peculiar function of the Bank Rate. 

The Bank of England has always been the guardian of 
the English reserves of gold, and under an effective gold 
standard these reserves are always liable to be seriously 
depleted, as has been explained in a previous section. 

Now so long as an effective gold standard is maintained, 
the Bank of England cannot refuse to discount foreign 
bills in gold, and thus prevent its export ; nor can it redress 
the balance by refusing home advances for fear of creating 
a crisis. It therefore raises its rate of discount, and as the 
rate of interest on other investments rises in sympathy, a 
double purpose is achieved. On the one hand,. the higher 
rate of interest earned in London aUracts gold from 
abroad^ and is also an incentive to those abroad with 
claims to gold on London, not to withdraw their balances; 
while on the other hand, borrowing is discouraged. 

Open Market Operations. — If at such times the Bank 
Rate was not effective, the Bank of England had to take 
gjf&dtd measures. The usual first step was to inform the 
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members of the money market that the discount rate "must 
not be allowed* to fall below a certain figure, and the 
members usually responded. 

If, ho>^ver, for any reason the market failed to conic 
into line the Bank resorted to open market operations, the 
object of which was to reduce the balances kept by the 
commercial banks at the Bank of England. The result of 
thi% was that the banks were compelled to restrict their 
loans and follow the policy set by the Bank of England. 

The principle of o|x‘n market opciations is very simple. 
Let us suppose that the Bank of England wishes to force 
an expansion of the currency. To achieve this, the reserves 
of the commercial banks at the Bank of England must ho 
increased. The Bank therefore buys Treasury Bills in the 
open market and pays for them with cheques drawn on 
itself. The sellers of the Bills pay these cheques into the 
commercial banks which present them through the Clearing 
House to the Bank of England. The result of the transac- 
tion is that the balances of the commercial banks at the 
Bank of England are increased by the value of the Treasury 
Bills, and as it is against the interest of the banks to hold 
idle balances they proceed to lend moro to the public and 
so increase the supply of money. 

Conversely, if the Bank of England wishes to force a 
contraction of credit and currency it will effect a reduction 
in the reserves of the commercial banks by selling Treasury 
Bills in the open market. The buyers pay with cheques 
drawn on their commercial banks, and the value of these 
cheques is deducted by the Bank of England from the 
balances of the commercial banks. The latter, finding 
their balances at the Bank of England reduced, are com- 
pelled in their turn to restrict their loans and, indirectly, 
the amount of money in circulation. 

Open market operations are not confined to the purchase 
aUjiJl sale of Treasury Bills. The Bank of England can 
cause an increase in the reserves of the commercial banks 
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by buying gold,from the bullion dealers. The gold is paid 
for. by cheques which, as before, are paid into the com- 
mercial banks, and when these are presented to the Bank 
of England the bankers’ balances are credited' vuith the 
amount. The Bank of England passes the gold to the 
Issue Department, and recei'\%s in exchange notes which it 
holds against its increase of indebtedness to the commeraal 
banks. 

In pce-war days the Bank Rate was the primary weapon 
in monetary control. Since the War the policy of the Bank 
of England has been to rely mainly on open ..market 
operations for the smaller day to day 'variations. A rise 
in the Bank Rate works more slowly and indirectly, and 
more drastically. It slows down business when the causes 
of the rise may be of a^ temporary nature only, and an 
anfortunate psychological impression may be created in 
the minds of business men. The Bank Rate is the more 
suitable means of control in the case of large and more 
permanent changes, but as a means of control of small 
temporary variations open market operations cause less 
disturbance. 

There are several limitations, however, on the power of 
the Central Bank to rigidly control the currency. In the 
first place its domestic policy cannot be pursued irrespective 
of the effects it may have on the foreign exchanges. The 
policy of a Central Bank is guided by the situation abroad 
as well as by that qt home.^ 

Secondly, any action that it takes to expand or to 
contract the suiq>ly of currency, through open market 
operations, may be off-set by the conunercial banks 
changing their ratio of cash reserves to loans, That ratio 
is not a legal one so the commercial banks are not compelled 
to expand or contract credit according to changes in the 
sixe their balances at the Baifk of England, at least up 

*TldS natter will be understood when tiie chapter on inter- 
nsMicMiwI trade hae been read. • 
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to the point at which th& own safety, is in danger. 
Thirdly, an expansionist movement by the Central Bank 
would defeated if the public decided to hold more of its 
money ih^cash. It might appear that the Central Bank 
couljL counteract that tendency by purchasing additional 
securities, but the power of the Bank to do this is limited 
by the size of the liciuciary issue. An increase in the supply 
of credit means an increase in the demand for currency, 
but the number of notes which th6 Bank can issue without 
acquiring further gold is limited by law. For the Bank of 
England to have complete control over the currency the 
fiduciary issue must be imlimited, and the ratio between 
the reserves and loan deposits of the commercial banks 
must be fixed within narrow limits. At the same time the 
control exercised by the Bank of England is very strong, 
even though it may not be absolute in theory, and thaf 
control is being increased by the fact that Treasury 
sanction for a temporary increase in the amount of the 
fiduciary issue is now being given in circumstances other 
than a national crisis. The fiduciary issue was temporarily 
increased during the Christmas seasons of 1937 and X938. 

18* The Bank Bate and Industry 

The function of the Bank Rate as a means of protecting 
the gold reserves has been considered by many authorities 
as the primary function so long as a country was on an 
effective gold standard, but there is another way of looking 
at the matter which merits attention. 

Independently d any question of protecting the country's 
gold reserves, a rise in the Bank Rate, when it proves 
effective, tends to reduce the quantity of bank money 
in circulation. Now on any theory of money, a rise or fall 
in ^e Bank Rate, by ^ntracting or expami^ the supply 
of purchasing power, would exercise a corresponding effect 
on^he genei^ price level, that is to say, a rise in the Bank 
Itete wonld cause a fall in the price level, and oonversely, 
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with every fal] in the Bank ‘Rate, the price level would 
tend to rise. 

Many authorities, therefore, have regarded the Bank Rate 
primarily as a means of regulating the quantify' of bank 
money in existence, and indirectly, the genend level of 
prices. ' , 

On the. precise way in which a rise in the Bank Rate 
affects industry there are several opinions. Havi{trey 
thinkStthat the rise in tile short-term interest rates caused 
by a rise in the Bank Rate affects the willingness of dealers 
to hold stocks of finished and partly finished goods. These 
stocks are financed by short-term loans so that a rise in 
short term interest rates increases the cost of holding 
stocks. Wholesale dealers therefore seek to reduce their 
stocks by curtailing their orders to the producers, who, in 
•turn, restrict output and lower prices. That, in turn, 
reduces the volume of employment for the different factors 
of production with the result that money incomes are 
gradually reduced. At this stage the retail trades begin to 
be affected so that the retailers restrict their orders to the 
wholesale dealers, who, in consequence, cut their orders to 
the producers still further. It is often objected against 
the Hawtrey theory that interest pa3unents is only one 
factor in costs so that the effect of a normal rise in the 
Bank Rate must be necessarily small. On the other hand, 
as has been shown above, once a deflationary nmvement is 
initiated, the effects tend to be cumulative. 

On Mr. Hawtrey’s argument a fall in the. Bank Rate 
would produce the opposite effects. .Wholesale dealers 
would seek to increase their stocks of goods; producers 
would be encouraged to expand their output, and the 
volume of employment, mid the earnings of the various 
factors of production, would increase. The demand for 
commodities in the retail trades would expand so that the 
retailers would increase their orders to the wholesale dealers 
Wbo, in turn, would order farther goods from the producers. 
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On the other hand, Mr. }Ce3mes considers the effect of 
Bank Rate changes on the long-term interest rates to h€ of 
greater importance. It is true that the first effects of a 
rise or fal! in the Bank Rate is on the short-term interek 
rates, but these effects are gradually passed on to the long- 
tejjn market in the following way. When the short term 
rates of interest rise business men find it profitable to sell 
long-term securities in order to reduce their indebtedness 
to the banks. At the same time, persons with funds to 
invest now find the short-term market relatively more 
attractive. These factors combined tend to lower the price 
of long-term securities, and as their yield remains unchanged 
the rate of interest on them has risen in effect. There is a 
tendency, therefore, for the rates of interest in the long and 
short term markets to move together in sympathy. 

According to Mr. Keynes a change in the long-tenn 
interest rates has the same effect on the power of producers 
to hold stocks of capital goods as a change in the short-term 
interest rates has on the willingness of wholesale dealers to 
hold stocks on the Hawtrey theory. Capital goods — 
railways, factories, machines, etc. — ^yicld an income. If 
that expected income exceeds the interest charges on their 
costs of construction, producers will increase their stocks 
of these goods. On the other hand, if the income expected 
is less than the interest charges that must be paid» capital 
goods’ extensions and replacements will not be undertakem 
On the theory of Mr. Keynes a rise or fall in the long-term 4 
rates of interest will produce a sequence of events in the 
capital goods industries similar to that which has already 
been noted with respect to finished and intermediate goods 
in the Hawtrey theory. 

On either theory there is a fundamental connection 
between changes in the Bank Rate and industry, but the 
connection is not equally strong in all cases, because the 
ei^ticity of demand for ca]^tal, esi^edally capital goods, 
vmribs circumstances.. At-^the peak of a trad^ boom,^. 
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or in the trough of a depresSon, the demand for capital 
gobds is inelastic. This is particularly true in the case of 
a depiessioii, a ^ht fall in the rate of interest has little 
influence with a producer when the success of a venture is 
highly problematical. , 

The connection between the Bank Rate and industry rnn 
be cmisidered from a somewhat different point of view. 
There is at any time a natural rate of interest, that is to 
say, a* rate that would exist if only capital saved from 
current income came upon the market. Now if through 
any cause the rate of interest falls below its natural level, 
the equilibrium between real savmgs and investment will 
be disturbed. Interest rates below the natural level will 
tend (at least for industrial purposes) to discourage 
saving and to encourage investment in capital goods, 
*because the cheap money renders production more profit- 
able to the entrepreneur,* and paces begin to rise, because 
this increased mvestment leads to an increased demand 
for goods. 

This rise in prices will not deter those entrepreneurs who 
gain command of this cheap money, because so long as 
the rate of interest remains below the natural rate, prices 
will rise indefinitely on account of competition for goods 
and services. It is true that the market rate of interest 
cannot be kept indefinitely below the natural rate unless 
at the same time there is a progressive expansion of the 
output of bank money, but in practice a fall in the rate of 
interest below its natural level would crareiate with 
progressive increase in the volume of bank money because 
of the dose connection between the Bank Rate and the 
market rate of interest. 

Interest, however, cannot be kqit below the natural rate 
tor longer than a certain period without causing unpleasant 
leactfams on the banks themselves. As soon as the banks 
beotmte alamoed for their s^ty the rate of interest is 
foiaed up to ks natural level and the break in i»ioes begfos. 
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Unfortunately, this invariably marks tl/e first stage of a 
trade crisis. 

The question of the Bank Rate complicates slightly the dis- 
cussion ditliveigences between the market and natural rates 
of interest given in another section. There the question 
w^* approached from the side of the operations of the 
ordinary conunercial banks, but, as has been shown above, 
the, lending powers of these banks can be brought under 
the efiective control of the Central Bank by mean^ of the 
Bank Rate. This, however, docs not invalidate the 
previous discussion. Even if it is conceded that the 
Central Bank rate is not likely to be kept below the natural 
rate, the fact remains that, except in times of crisis, the 
commercial banks have a certain amount of latitude in 
which to operate. But it is by no means certain that the 
Bank Rate will not tend to fall below the natural rate in 
the negative sense. Raising the Bank Rate always causes 
inconvenience to the business world ; hence, especially when 
the country is off the gold standard, there is a natural 
hesitation to raise it always to the level warranted by the 
true circumstances. 

19. The Effects of a Changing Price Level on Industry 

The belief is widespread among entrepreneurs that rising 
prices are beneficial to industry, and up to a point, the 
psychological effect of a rising price level on the minds of 
business leaders is very marked. Judgments and decisions 
on future actions are largely determined by anticipations* 
of the course of ^ce movements. Where the fuioe level 
is continually rising, employers purchase raw materials on 
one level and sell on a higher, receiving in this way a 
surplus above normal inofits, as was the case during the 
War years. 

The effects, Ul or good, depend mainly on the extent and 
ippidity of the rise. A very slow and gradual lise'cff the 
price level tends to infuse confidence in, and to stimulate 
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industry* Wages and other contractual incomes lag 
behind the rise in commodity prices, but where the change 
is slow and gradual, the course of future events can be usually 
anticipated and the necessary adjustments madb!' Under 
these circumstances the gains to entrepreneurs are largely 
illusionary, as continually rising costs tend to wipe* out 
surplus profits. 

The worst effects of rising prices are felt when the chaijges 
are large-scale, and the course of future events uncertain. 
Adjustments are made only with great difficulty, and 
entrepreneurs gain at the expense of the wage-e,^ers and 
recipients of fixed incomes. It is true that there is less 
actual unemplosmient, but that is because the labourers 
are receiving less real value as wages; but this usually 
passes unrecognised owing to the custom of valuing wages 
at their face amount. 

Experience, too, teaches that* adjustments of wages to 
a rising price level are not made automatically. Even 
where wages are regulated by a Board in accordance with 
the cost of living, the awards are not always satisfactory 
from the men's point of view; and where no such regula- 
tion exists the only procedure is to make use of the strike. 
It is true that in times of prosperity, real or apparent, a 
mere threat to cease work may produce the desired efiect, 
especially if the employers believe that they can pass the 
burden on to other shoulders; but warfare of this kind is 
costly in more ways than one: it has a depressing efiect on 
industry, and, what is perhaps even more undesimble, 
\t intensifies class antagonism. » 

A rapidly rising price level encourages speculation and 
usually leads to a disproportionate expansion of certain 
mdustfi^ which appear to offer special oppcniunities for 
with the result that all the comi^nent parts 
mdustrial systet^ fail to mar<di forward in harmony. 
'^11 thO^l^al stage them is relatively too much of (me or more 
ocamnodities asid relativdy too little of the others; tence 
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occurs what is familiarly, \Mi inaccurately, known as an 
over-production crisis. 

Incidentally, it may be noticed that speculation, though 
no doub{ %L cause of rising prices in some cases, is, in tHe 
problem under consideration, an effect rather thatf a cause. 
As^a rule, the ultimate cause of rising prices is, as was 
noted in the last section, intimately connected with a 
ratj of interest that is too low. Care must also be taken 
to distinguish speculation in the sense used abo^ie from 
speculation on the produce exchanges. There, speculation 
is a means whereby prices are steadied and fluctuations of 
a violent order are eliminated. 

During such a period as 1929-1932, the economic pro- 
blem was not rising, but falling prices; and the fact 
that falling prices have a depressing effect on industry 
is obvious enough to anyone who lived through those 
years. 

Falling prices hold up production for the same reason 
that rising prices expand it. With prices rising, production 
expands because goods can be bought on one level and sold 
on a higher. In the case of falling prices the converse 
holds good. Producers restrict output not only from the 
fear of having to sell at a loss, but also because they have 
every inducement to hold up their purchases of raw 
materials in the hope of a further fall. At the other end, 
buyers are held back by the same consideration. 

If all prices fell proportionately (and this applies equally 
to a rise), little harm would accrue, but in practice that i|||^ 
not the case. Certain overhead charges on industry, rent, 
and interest on mortgages are fixed for long period, and 
adjustments lag considerably behind the fall in commodity 
prices. Wages, in particular, are difficult to adjust to the 
new conditions. In these days they are much less flexible 
than formerly, partly because the working classes are more 
^ongly organised industrially and are m a position to 
exer^ poUtical pressure; and partly because they have 
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a resenre price, in the form hf unemployment insurance 
benefit. 

Reductions in wages axe also rendered difficult by the 
fact that retail necessities are much more rigid' 'in price 
than wholesale commodities; hence the worker can assert 
with somo show of justice that his cost of living has not 
fallen to the extent of the employer’s , demands. The 
greater rigidity of retail prices in tunes of stress has caused 
some anithorities to assert that, in matters of credit, the 
banks are far more lenient to the retail, than to the 
wholesale trade, and tliat the solution for the difficulties 
raised by falling prices is a much sharper contraction of 
credit to the retailers.^ 

So far we have taken the causes of tlie price changes for 
granted, but unless this vital point is taken into account, a 
sound judgment is impossible. 

Now price changes can be brought about through 
changes in the terms of lending by the banks, and the long- 
run disadvantages of changes of this kind so outbalance 
any temporary benefits that it would appear that a clear 
case is made, incidentally, in favour of price stabilisation. 

But price changes can take place from non-monetary 
causes. If for any reason the supply of goods becomes 
scarce relative to the demand, apart from Government 
rationing, prices must rise in order to adjust demand to 
the supphes available. On the other hand, when improved 

e ethods of production lead to greater productivity it is 
itural to expect prices to fall as a means whereby the 
Advantages of greater productivity fhay be diffused 
throughout the whole conuminity. 

Under such circumstances the advantages of falling 
fuioes appear beyond dispute, at any rate in the long run 
^ind from the point of view of the wdffire of the whole 
ammitmity. But this is only rigidly true in the case of 

* See 4Jagee: lUpurtOitm mi F*nig^ Stteimigt. 
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a self-contained country uhder regulated jenterprise. If a 
country’s main business i$ to export manufactured articles 
to another country in return for raw materials the position 
is more*<!omplex. If prices of manufactured goods fall fess 
quickly than those of raw materials (and between countries 
tl^ey are not likely to fall uniformly), the country exporting 
^ manufactured goods will be able to obtain a given quantity 
ofpimports at me price of less exports. This would prove 
a clear gain provided that the exporting industries could 
transfer their now surplus fixed capital and labour to ease 
the tension of scarcity of commodities at other points. 
Under competitive enterprise, however, this is not possible 
to any large extent except at the expense of heavy loss 
and a trade crisis. 

20 . The Capital Market and the Stock Exchange * 

The capital market must be carefully distinguished from 
the money market. The money-market is a market for 
short term loans; the capital market, on the other hand, 
is the market for long-period loans. The capital market 
really includes two distinct markets — ^the market in which 
new capital is rai^d, and the market in which existing 
securities are exchanged. The institutions of the market 
for mew capital include the various agencies for the 
promotion of limited liability companies; the market for 
existing securities is the Stock Exchange. 

If a company desires a loan it iksues a prospectus^ 
setting forth its hopes of future profit. The public it 
invited to buy shares. In time, the investor finds that 
he has made a good or bad investment, for the dividend* 
i.s, interest, he receives may be more or less than was 
expected when the loan was floated. Thus the security 
wt^h the lender receives will fluctuate in value as the 
dividend alters and as the prospects of future prosperity 
et^auge. The men who specialise in transactions In shares 
and stocks (which present technical differences from shares) 
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ijjre stocktirokers and stobkjobbers. The latter buy 
and* sell stocks on the floor of a Stock Exchange. The 
most important Exchange is the London Stock Exchange, 
hvA there are others in provincial towns. 

Industrial securities are of various kinds. They may be 
ap ordinary receipt for money lent. Bonds are ofl^ 
satured by a mortgage, especially in the case of companies ’ 
(bonds are also issued by public authorities). Debentures 
are less often secured by a mortgage, but railway debenture- 
holders can wind up the company if the interest is not paid. 
Debentures may be repayable at a fixed time, or only on 
the winding up of the company. The interest is de^ed, 
and does not rise above the given limit; the debenture- 
holder, however, has a first charge on profits, as the' 
Shareholders receive nothing till the interest is paid on 
lAoney loaned. 

Stocks and shares in the strict sense of the words 
represent the holdings of shareholders rather than lenders. 
They may be divided roughly into two groups, preferred 
and ordinary. Preference shares usually pay a fixed 
dividend, which is paid before the ordinary shareholders 
receive anything, though it is not fully paid if the debenture- 
holders have not received their interest: the latter must 
be paid in full before shareholders obtain any dividend at 
all. Ordinary shareholders normally receive the surplus 
yirhen every other charge has been met; the dividend is 
not fixed, and may vary between wide limits. If there are 
cumulative " preference shares, their owners are paid 
arrears of dividend before the ordinary shareholders receive 
anything; sometimes also the preference shareholders 
: ipay receive a share in a second distribution if the residual 
. profits iare very high. There are numerous varieties of 
and these admit of no simple classification. 

function of the Stock Exchange is to provide 
for existing capita^ that is, to facilitate the 
of stpde and shares of existing companies from 
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old to new holders^ and t<5 float Government and foreign 
loans.. 

The essential fact in the Stock Exchange organisation is 
speed aid reliability. Speed is necessary becanse on 
certain days millions of pounds worth of shares may change 
hainds in l^s than an hour; reliability is necessary because 
otherwise business would be impossible owing to the 
disputes and uncertainties respecting the fulfilment of 
contracts. For this reason the stockbroker, though really 
an agent, is responsible to the Exchange for his client's 
obligations. As shares change hands at varying prices 
from hour to hour, the complications arising out of a 
settlement for each transaction are avoided by (usually) 
fortnightly Settlement Days. On these days the shares are 
transferred from the first seller in the fortnight to the final 
buyer, and the accounts of the brokers are adjusted on 
lines similar to those of the Bankers' Clearing House. 

The banks stand in close relation to the Stock Exchange 
in the following way. Brokers and their clients are not 
always able to cover their purchases on Settlement Days^ 
and in such cases they borrow from a bank on the security 
of the shares. If, while the loan is outstanding, the 
market price of the shares faU, the bank will demand the 
deposit of additional securities, or, failing that, call in 
part of the loan. 

It is not necessary, however, for a broker to apply to 
his bank for a loan, as this type of business has called into 
being a special class of broker, the Contango Broker. If a: 
broker or his client is unable to meet the iclaims on him 
at Settlement Day, he pledges the shares with a contango 
broker, who, for a charge which is in reality interest on 
the loan, holds them for the real purchaser until the 
Settlement Day following. This charge is known on the 
Stock Exchange as the contango, Cfc carry-over rate. 

.^Jhe Stock Exchange has often been <te^bed as a mere 
g^bhng institution. A ^ buU " buys sto<!skhe expects wfl} 





in an4 hopes to obtsSn a profit by sel&ig at Hit 
higher p)rice. bear*" expects that the price of a.5tocl£ 
ij«^>faU^ he sells stock 'Wbidi he may not possess, hoping 
tbl)uy it at a cheaper rate when the defivery day f&Qs doe; 
BeaHng^ in futures have been considered in cminection 
with cofn markets; if the speculative price is given for'^ 
at'tide hot yet on the market, there are possibilities of ^ 
great gain or loss. Such dealings are often'combined wj^h 
- option^*' transactions: the “ put,** the *' call,** and the 
f* put and call ** are examples of options. The *' put " is 
the r^bt to buy a certain number of shares at a certain 
price within a certain time ; the call ** is the correspondix^ 
right to sell shares; the ** put and call ** is the right to 
exercise the privilege of bu 3 dng or selling shares as the 
bidder of the option chooses. The gambler has every 
opportunity for speculation. Again, the prices of shares 
are contintially fluctuating, not only because there is a real 
. change in their value as the dividend obtainable from them 
biters, but also because deliberate efiorts are made to 
control share prices: the “ bulls ** try to force up prices 
and the bears '* to bring them down. Combinations of 
speculators may exert great influence on prices of seciudties 
either by manipulation of the stock market or by 
^‘cornering** of commodities. Stock Exchanges may do 
.immense harm. 

. This business of speculation in differences has been 
/ greatly iaciUtat^^ by the elaboration of the contango 
and at different times the banks have also 
of being a party to it. We havcialready seen that 
; ' Amimey can be luised from a bank on the security of riiares, 
as from a ccmjtango broker, and irxe$qpective^ b^ 
f sham, banka habitually maim loaiis to memb;^ 

, 'y'v', 

F;: a little unreasonable; to blame, the 

on.,atoixrities.a.bank^ has^nn'meanb^ntf 
w|^ thesMipririi^lto 
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pc^ased as a genoine in^tment, and cases where the^ ' 
have he«a purchased in the hope of selling at a 

Yet ^^speculation .has its *benehcia] side: a reputabte 
exchange does more good than harm in most cases. As 
sp^culktors specialise in uncertainties they perform a 
^service which would otherwise fall on sober-minded men 
who wish to }>e relieved of risk. Competition between 
speculators tends to equalise the market value of a security 
and its real value ; investors find that they can buy any 
security they choose, from gilt-edged Government stock to 
worthless scrip which is merely an opportunity for gambling 
in the rapid change in its price, and again to securities ■ 
which give a high but unsafe rate of interest. If an investor 
deals with a reputable broker he can buy any stock which 
the broker can obtain from the jobber who buys' and sells 
the stock in an exchange. The relation of the broker to , 
the jobber resembles that of the solicitor to the barrister; • 
jnrofessional etiquette is equally binding, and the investor 
need have no fear of his money if he deals in gilt-edged 
securities, though they usually carry a comparatively low . 
rate of interest. Much of the money invested on an 
exchange is as safely secured as if deposited in a bank. 

Inde^, an organised market which includes individuals 
who are mainly experts tends to stabilise prices. Without 
sudi a market the price of every security would vary fr<»n. 
^ce to place and fluctuate violently in any particular 
{dace from time to time. 

Stock Exchange operations not only standardise the ; 
roarket price of* different securities, but indirectly th^ . 
assist investment. A new security, once issued, can 
teahsed at will on the Stock Exdiange, so that bnriiMSif' 
i^, who can only afford to lock up capital 
periods. Can invest in new securities. - ! ' 

4 An organised ’ .idock martet is at aE tirries fecidiaii^;- 
to aB vaihnis inflrisno^ pi^|Kh(d<^ital aid|' 
liw .exa^ple,'.itpiich o|;5iiid< 
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demand for, a particular security. For this reason the 
Stodk Exchange has sometimes been described as a financial 
barometer, as. its operations tontinually test' the value of 
each investment, ^e market price of any stocC: bn any 
particular exchange at any moment expresses the view^ of 
the experts operating there, and as the judgments of oije — 
exchange have sympathetic reactions on all other exchanges, 
the prices on such exchanges as London, New York, and 
Paris may be said to represent the judgments of thousands 
of well-informed people. 

London Stock Exchange prices are certainly an index to 
the state of the financial world. 

31. Company Promotion 

• Money may be loaned directly by the public in the case 
of* new businesses, or extensions of old ones. Company 
promotion is an example: a promotor may perform a 
public service in combining businesses and so initiating 
large-scale economies. He buys options of the various 
businesses and then tries to " underwrite " the issue, 
i.e. persuades banks, etc., to take part of the shares at 
a di^unt, thus obtaining a certain sale for part of the 
stock. The issue is then offered to the public; a dishonest 
^promoter " waters the capital," i.e. creates more stock than 
the business is worth; thus the promoter will gain at the 
expense of the shareholders, who will find the price of the 
stock fan at a later date, for the business will no^ normally 
pay a good interest on the artifidally in^ated capital. 

, The limited liability company is to-day the usual means 
; of financing industry. Sufficient capital may be attracted 
, by adv^isement but as a rule the assbtance of a special 
^^finandial machine is required. This machine consists of 
^ dealers in capital, banks, stock and ^are 

: and the investment and trust companies wh|(^ 

rare b^^ina a^re and mere powerful faetcn: in finan#; 
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Where the amoxint of coital subscribe by individuals 
is insufficient the company employs underwriters, who take 
up on commission either a part of the issue or that* portion 
of the ‘issue not taken up by the public. In the first 
case, if the shares are immediately purchased by the 
investing public the underwriters receive their commission 
Hot what amounts in practice to insurance. In the second 
ca|e, they run the risk of disposing of them only very 
gradually, and possibly at a loss. ^ • 

The forms in which the capital of a company are raised, 
and this is true of new issues as well, depend upon circum- 
stances. As has already been indicated briefly, the capital 
of a company falls into two broad divisions, share capital — 
ordinary shares or equites and preference shares of various 
kinds — ^and loan capital — debentures — and these securities 
appeal to different classes of investors. A company 
cannot raise the whole of the capital required by means of 
debentures because the amount of such capital that can be 
raised is limited by the assets of the company. The total 
possible mortgage must be considerably less than the 
nominal value of the company’s assets in order to provide 
adequate security for the investor. On the other hand, as 
it cannot usually persuade the public to subscribe all the 
share capital required, both sources must be tapped. Tlie 
proportions in which share and loan capital wi^ be raised 
will be determined by the following considerations: — 
Debentures can be raised more cheaply than share capital, 
but the interest charges must be paid whether the company 
is earning a profit or making a loss; the attitude of a 
company towards debentures will be governed, therefore, 
by expectations of the trend of trade in the near future. 
Other drawbacks are that debentures affect the terms ou 
which share capital can be raised, and their existence 
makes it more difficult to borrow liquid capital from the 
t^pks. Finally, if the int^est is not paid the debenture 
Riders may step in and wind; up the cofripany. . 
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The great advantage of share capital is that dividends 
ate 'not paid upon it unless profits are earned, but*unless 
the'exitectations of profits are high the public will not 
invest. The possibilities of share capital thus depend on 
the attitude of the public. When the speculative tendency 
is strong, and when trade is booming, share capital can be 
easily raised. 

22. Oovemment Loans 

Government debts are especially prominent at the present 
day. In normal times, a government may temporarily be 
in need of money for the payment of its debts; in war-time 
it must be financed largely from loans, whose repa}rment 
may be postponed indefinitely. Such money must be 
obtained from the same sources and substantially in the 
some way as money required in business. As, however, the 
State is more permanent and commands greater confidence 
than any private business the National Debt has become 
a permanent institution and has increased in amount, 
though its relation to national wealth is more constant. 
In peace time it is gradually reduced by a Sinking Fund 
and conversion. The " Funded Debt,'' e,g. consols " 
(consolidated stock) and the permanent debt to the 
Bank <of England, carries a given interest (occasionally 
converted), which is charged on particular taxes; the 
Unfunded Debt is repayable at a given time; a Floating 
Debt consists of short-time loans. The Government can 
obtain' temporary supplies of money by means of Ways 
and Means Advances (from the Bank), Treasury Bills, or 
Exdiequer Bills. During the war, the Government was. 
compelled to appeal directly to the public, whidi 
subsoibed to the various war loans readily and freely. 

The economic significance of this huge amount of 
Govefitmdit securities since 19x4 lies in the fact that they 
are securities of a nature on whi^ money can very readily 
be iMibwed, and it has been argued that they wsgte a 
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contributory factor in the*iise of prices .during the war 
years, .because so far as purchasing power was based upon 
them in the shape of bank loans this additional purchasing 
power not accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the supply of goods. Some authorities lay special stress 
on treasury Bills in this respect, because these bills were 
mostly taken up by the banks and treated as equivalent 
to^cash reserves at the Bank of England. 


23 . Present and Future T|pd6ncies in Banking 

Since the Bank Act of 1844, the number of banks in 
England has steadily diminished and the private banker , 
has been practically superseded by the joint company. 
The amalgamation movement has been in process since 
1836, but since 1890 it has developed in intensity, and the 
movement received a special impetus during the war year^. 

The reason for this is that the financial unit has had 
to expand correspondingly with the scale of business 
operations, because, as the unit of business increased in 
si^e, it required financial accommodation which , the 
resources of the private banker or the smaller joint-stock 
bank could not supply. 

Banking lends itself to company management: the work 
is mainly of a routine character and does not call for much 
enterprise or for unorthodox methods; it does not require 
the entrepreneur spirit. Thus internal economies are 
favoured by amalgamations, and so English banking i$. 
tO'Klay mainly in the hands of the Bank of England and 
the other great * joint-stock banks. The private biU 
brokers still flourish, because they have an intimate 
kr^ledge of bills which the manager of a bank cannot 
him to rival, but their success depend m spectu&sation. 
Other branches of banking are successft^y carried on': 
the great success of local OoK^per^ve in {d^nnany 
iteflected in suoc^ful 
in^itutkm hr this eourvtryv r the 
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houses perform . much work which would otherwise be 
undertaken by banks. There may be two opposing 
tendencies in the future: first the tendency towards 
further amalgamation, and next the growth ‘of new 
banking forms on the lines of the German co-operative 
banks, e,g. the localised Raiffeisen banks, or the Schulze- 
Delitzsch banks, making a wider appeal. Co-operative ♦ 
banks have the great advantage that thdy are in toi^h 
with local conditions and thus can grant loans safely 
at a favourable rate. Sucl^ banks have stimulated 
agricultural development in Ireland. ‘ The next generation 
may witness a great extension of municipal banking. 

24. Nationalisation of the Banking System 
Nationalisation of banking m%y refer to the central bank 
dnly; or to the system as a whole. The primary argument 
brought forward in favour of nationalisation is that the 
main work of the banks is the creation of money, and that 
as money is a public utility, any profit arising from its 
creation rightly belongs to the community. Secondly, it 
is argued that no scientifically planned economy for the 
cure of unemployment is possible without the public control 
of the supply of currency, and of the interest rates. 
Thirdly, it is argued that the present system of competitive ■ 
joint stock banking is wasteful, arid results in an unneces- 
. sary duplication of premises and staff. 

Many of the arguments, however, apply with equal force 
to the ownership of land, and many industries* All that 
; ,*can be argued against the nationalisationcof land, railways, 
inine^,. etc., can be axgued against the nationalisation of 
banking. With respect to the primary point, which is a 
question mainly of the central bank, the State, through the 
does exercise a considerable control over the 
;i|iii^y^ of the . Bank of England. The sanction of the 
is required for an extension of the fiduciary 

an extension of State control may kt 
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ai^ed the danger that monetary policy jnay become the 
plaything of political parties. Every change of Govern- 
ment may mean drastic changes in monetary policy ; times 
of stre^s^ may lead to dangerous experiments, and to 
violent inflation. The danger may be exaggerated, but a 
moderate course is more likely to be taken so long as the 
' Bank of England retains a partial independence. 

26; The Bank Tor International Settlements 
This International Bati|| developed under the influence 
of the question of war reparations, and its policy is under 
the control of the Central Banks of the world. The 
Governors of the Central Banks of Great Britain, America, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Japan, and Italy are ex-ofiicio 
directors of the Bank. 

The powers of the Bank are similar to those of any other 
modern Central Bank, apart from the fact that it has no 
right of note issue, and that it cannot accept bills of 
exchange, own real estate, or acquire a controlling interest 
in any business concern. It can, however, buy and sell 
bullion, and discount and purchase bills of exchange. 

The Bank has wide powers, but the Central Bank of any 
country can prevent it from operating within its money 
market if it considers such veto expedient. 

At the present time its value is potential rather than 
abtual; indeed the primary purpose for which it was 
founded, the adjustment of reparations payments, is 
apparently dead, but it has two future possibilities. 

In the first place, it may provide the means for 
international co-operation between the Central fifanks of 
the ,world. Meetings of the Board of Directors bf the 
Bank are, in effect, conferences of Central Bankers, ani^ 
as these meetings take place several times 4 year td discuss: 

matters of policv the sentiment ^f ccKiiperation 
liinst be furthered. 
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The second future possibility’ relates to the stabilisation 
of the value of gold, should the world ever decide to return 
to the gold standard. If the Central Banks of the world 
^buld ever adopt the policy of treating a depoulr at the 
Bank for International Settlements as a part of their 
reserves, and increasing their reserves when necessary 'by 
credits granted by the Bank, the Bank for International 
Settlements would prove an important factor in the procj^ss 
of stabilising the value of gold, because the monetary 
demand for gold would be recced enormously. 

26. The Trade Cycle 

The phenomena of a trade cycle are too familiar to need 
detailed explanation. Since the begiiming of the nine- 
* teenth century, booms and depressions have occurred 
almost regularly at intervals of about ten years. 

Even the sudace phenomena of a trade cycle arc not 
without difficulty. When, however, we turn to the causes 
of the trade cycle we arc confronted with one of the most 
difficult and ffisputed questions in economic theory, and 
anything approaching a comprehensive analysis would fall 
beyond the scope of this work. 

Contemporary theories approach the problem from differ- 
ent angles — over-production, under-cemsumption, monetary 
policy, etc. A general over-production of goods has 
been denied by the majority of economists since Say 
formulated his' Law of Markets in 1803. Briefly, Say's 
Law amounts to this, that every increase in the supply of 
goods is a corresponding increase in the demand for goods 
so long as producers have directed their production in 
accordwee with each other's wants. 

Under a pure barter economy this is a truism, but under 
‘ modem conditions it is argued that exdiange of product 
for IRVdttct falls into two parts— the exchanging of a 
p m lm ti Ki 's product for mcmey, and the subscMiuent 
hanhanring of 'the monev for the nroduct of someone «dsa. 
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hfow between these two*operati^ theite is an interval 
of time, and it is therefore possible to postpone the second 
part of the operation; hence, over a short period,* the 
demand for goods can be restricted without curtailing (he 
volume of production; and it is the short period that a 
t^ade depression covers. 

Usually, however, the 'argument is presented as a 
r^tive, rather than a general, over-production of goods. 
This, it is suggested, can take place in two ways. For 
various reasons too great quantity of productive resources 
tmds to flow into a particular channel, and too little into 
others, with the result that there is a periodical excess of 
scune commodities. In international trade between a 
manufacturing and a raw materials producing country, 
improvements in agricultvual technique may resiilt in the 
manufacturing country obtaining all the raw materials it 
requires at the expense of a smaller volume of imports 
than formerly. The result is that there appears to be a 
glut of raw materials, and a dejwession may occur in the 
manufacturing country because under the new conditions 
a larger quantity of resources is specialised in particular 
directions than is necessary. 

The Under-Consumption Theory. — ^The theories of 
under-consumption are numerous and diverse. Mr. J. A. 
Mobson argues that in good times profits increase without 
a corresponding increase in the wages level and purchasing 
power in the hands of the general pubUc. These, surpldi# 
profits are invested in captal goods, and the productive 
hirces are greatly enlarged. There is, however, no markf^^ 
io cairy off the increased sup|dy of consume)^' goo^ 
because those who receive prc^ts spend too littte on thes^ 
'^oods an4 too much on produce’ goods. Tbis .ielat^ 
causes a cri^ uhicli ocuitiaities nntft suif^ 
r5i«NSks';a*^gradtoally ujot^d. e^' as 
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wages tod profits show an dpposite tendency to their 
course in good times. 

TSie under-consumption theory is carried to a mudh 
greater, length by writers like Major Douglas, argue 
that utoer the present system most of the goods produced 
cannot ' be sold at prices that will cover their costs pf 
production, because, during *the various stages of the 
productive process, a good deal of purchasing po>^r 
disappears and never becomes effective in the hands of 
the consmners of finished good|| 

According to this school of thought some purchasing 
power never reaches the pockets of the consumers of finished 
commodities, because a good portion of interest pajunents 
are never distributed as dividends, but are carried forward 
as reserves, or invested; and the same arg\iment is applied 
tb insurance payments. Major Douglas contends that, 
unless consumers’ purchasing power is equal to the whole 
of the costs of production, equilibrium between jaroductive 
capacity and consumers’ purchasing power can never be 
attained and permanent unemplo5nnent must follow. 

The fundamental difference between the theory of Mr. 
Hobson and that of Major Douglas and otheia will readily 
be noticed. On Mr. Hobson’s theory surplus stocks due 
to lack of consumption power caused by over-investment 
in capital goods are worked off during trade depressions; 
,, but on . the more extreme theories there is only one 
corrective force and that is a progressive inflation of the 
currency to counterbalance the ever-increasing 'deficiency 
lof consumers' purchasing power. r 

Now so long as no purchatoig power is hoarded it is 
•; diffiodt to see how any payments can fail to find their 
s^i^y hito the pockets of some final consumer in the lot^ 
tod as for the theory that the sum total of consumm’ 
power most equal the wdmle of the pests of 
‘ a ^tle reflection will suffice to show that aH 

' i'j lili^ fefiteeoBsSaiy to carry the stock pi final 
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off the market is that consumers* purch^dng power shall 
be equal to the costs in the final stage, so long, of course, 
as no ]gurchasing power is suspended. 

A simplified example will make this matter cldar. 
Suppose that we divide the making of a suit into three 
^ages — ^that of the wool producer, the cloth manufacturer, 
and the tailor. Let us assume further that the costs of 
producing a given quantity of wool are £10 and that the, 
farmer is working on his own capital. Now the £xo costs 
which include rent, profits, wages, and costs of sheep, is 
purchasing power transferred partly directly and partly 
indirectly to the final consumer. • 

The farmer sells the wool to the cloth manufacturer for 
£10, and the manufacturer works it up into cloth at a 
cost of £6, and the £6 must appear as purchasing power 
in the hands of final consumers in the same way as the 
costs in the first stage. 

The manufacturer in turn disposes of the cloth to the 
tailor for £16, who turns it into suits at a cost of £4. But 
the final costs of the suits are £16 plus £4 equals £20; and 
the total purchasing power in the hands of final consumers 
is £10 plus £6 plus £4, equals £20.^ 

So far we have assumed that no saving has taken place; 
and at first glance it would appear that saving, by curtailing 
consumers' purchasing power, must force down the prices 
of final commodities, xmless they are to remain unsold and 
glut the market. But saving in the economic sense is only 
a transference of purchasing power from one person to* 
another, iand, a» Mr. Hobson rightly observes, the bulk of 
this transferred power is invested in capital goods. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that dis^ 
equilibrium between consumers’ purchasing power and 
final costs will result from saving. If consumers’ purchasing 

. ^ For' a diagrammatic refutation of the tkmglas l^ieory 

should consult Durbtii: Pmchasing Fotvsr and tha Ttade 
JD^assdon, 
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i^liwer if cortai^i^, costs CKi i»odacticH:i>are also reduced % 
,^ifjaptov^ method due to an increased snp{dy of capital 
' ^^d .fca''ihe same reason interest charges are lowered. 

. But ht an actual society the rate of saving and ihe rate 
pf intensst paid for it are not constant: the rate of sav^g 
npntinuidly changes, and a sudden increase in the rate iji 
saving .'vnll force doMm the prices of commodities more 
quickly, than it forces down costs. The reason feu thisjs 
that an increase in saving affects the prices of commodities 
at once, but the effects of an increase in the rate of 
iinvestment are felt only slowly. Equililnium, therefore, 
can only be restored by reducing costs in the fmm of a 
fall in the rate of interest. 

It is true, of course, that a progressive fall in the rate oi 
interest must restore equilibritim in the long run, but the 
hiider^nsumption theorists deny this over a short period 
bn the ground that the rate of interest changes much mcare 
^owly than the situation demands, and that in any case 
the immediate results of a fall in the rate of interest on 
the cost of producing consumption goods is only slight, as 
in the diort period only the hire of new capital is affected. 


Savings and Iiotestment Theory. — ^The savings- 
^vestmfflat theoiy of the trade cycle is alwa3rs associated 
Iwith Mr. Kejmes. The substance of the theory is briefly 
,||is fidlows: — For the economic system to be in equilibrium, 
ratb of saving must be equal to the rate of investment 
% neW' Capital goods. When the rate of investment at 
.qew capital-goods is greater than the rate of savi%, a trade 
^iKxnn biggins; oa the other hand, when the rate of saving 
'than.ihe rate of investment, a trade dejoesstmi 
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If, starting froiA an eq&ilibriam position, investment 
begins, to exceed savings, the capital gob^ industries 
expand and increased payments are mad^ fpr the hires of 
factors *0# production. That, in turn, will increase the 
demand for final commodities the supply of which cannot 
be^ increased for some time, and their prices rise. As 
surplus profits are made by the sellers a stimulus is given 
to^rther investment, and the circle of new investment 
gradually widens. A general rise of profits, however, is 
followed by a rising wage-level, and a further impetus is 
given to the rise in prices of consumption goods. 

This up-swing cannot continue indefinitely, for beyond a 
certain point costs of production begin to rise. That 
applies not only to wages, and raw materials, but to the 
rate of interest charged on bank loans, and much of the 
new investment has been financed by bank credits. Sooner 
or later, therefore, a position is reached at which an 
increased output of consumption goods cannot be sold at 
prices which cover their costs. 

At this stage a crisis, followed by a down-swing, begins. 
The rate of new investment slows down as the expectations 
of profit lessens; the price-level falls, partly because of the 
greater supply of final commodities due to the new invest- 
ment, and partly because as the rate of new investment 
tokens, the earnings of factors of production diminish. 
Once the price-level begins to fall, people accumulate money 
balances and a vicious circte of falling prices is started. 

Monetary Theory. — ^The tem monetary theory is 
ra^r elhstic, but it is usually applied to the Hawtrey 
theory v^di has already been noted in ancAber cormectirm. 
71 ^ substance of the nmnetaiy theory is briefly this:—* 
increase in d^nand for goods causes tnaibeis to hicreaae 
sto*^ of goods, whkh they .finatuee by mewMtipf 
a|^-*ter^ loans from the |>anks. 

Hi£^|dlemeti...to. the prodficeri'jaiid'^ 
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factors of production begin to nse. The result is a further 
inctease in the demand for consumers' goods, and another 
circle of expansion begins. . After this process has continued 
for some time costs of production and prices begin lo rise, but 
rising prices will not check the boom so long as the banks 
tinue to finance the middlemen on the old terms, as rising 
prices increases the value of the stocks held by the traders. 

The slump begins when the Central Bank decides thc.t 
it is necessary to restrict credit by raising the rate of 
interest. In the first instance the down-swing commences 
with the middlemen who, faced with higher interest rates, 
reduce their stocks by curtailmg their orders to the pro- 
ducers. Business activity slackens; incomes and prices 
fall. But falling prices cause traders to still further 
|educe their stocks, so that the process of contraction, once 
started, becomes cumulative. 

Dr. Hayek's Theory. — trade cycle of a different type 
from the above is that of Dr. Hayek. This theory, which 
is very intricate and profound, amounts briefly to this. 
Goods pass^ through many intermediary stages before 
reaching the final consumer, and in a rich country the 
productive stream is long, while in a poor country it is 
short. T^ow when accumulated capital is invested, new 
inteimediaiy stages are introduced into the stream of 
production, which is thus lengthened; but if too much 
' capital is used for lengthening the productive process and 
too little for current consumption, dislocation of the 
. '^industiial machine follows. • 

Lei. us suppose that the public decides to restrict its 
demand for consumption goods; the demand for |»x)duoer8’ 
goods for the final stage of the productive process dediues; 
Imce resources are deflected to the earlier stages and the 
is lengthened.^ Now so long as tli^ savii^ is 

V proc^libs are specialised, in some eases by senate fitas, 

tiinii^;by an incre^ m;s|iecialjieU planr within a''^6rm; 
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vofuntaiy the procedure can work smoothly; there is a 
steady, flow of savings into industry, though adjustment 
does noj take place so much by actual movements of 
invested •resources, as by their deflection into othW 
channels. 

JBut exactly the same results can be achieved by a credit 
expansion by the banks which lowers the rate of interest 
below what it would have been had only capital saved 
from current income come upon the market. The vital 
difference is this. Prices begin to rise, partly because as 
voluntary saving has not taken place the demand for 
consumers* goods has not been reduced ; and partly because 
the new bank money is used to attract away resources 
previously used in making goods for final consumption. 

After a period of apparent prosperity, reaction sets in^ 
The money created by bank credits gradually becomes 
income in the hands of labourers who have been hired 
away from the final stages of production, and the demand 
for consumption goods increases. This, in turn, causes 
resources to be drawn forwards from the early to the later 
stages of production, and some of these early stages become 
unprofitable and are abandoned.^ In this way a crisis is 

^ By this time the banks, alarmed for their safety, will have 
raised the rate of interest at least to. if not above, the natural level. 
We have already seen that opinions differ as to the effect on prices 
of changes in the rate of interest over a short period. But it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the effects will be* more marked where 
^he banks have been lending more cheaply than the amount of 
real savings warrants, than in the case of a fall of the rate due to 
the fact that the supply of real capital has increased. It should be 
noted, too. that the 4 >roductive resources in the early stages consist 
of specific and non-specific resources, or perhaps more accurately, 
less specific resources. It is the less specific resources that are 
attracted away by the rise of furofits in the production 4>f final 
commodities; or. to put the matter in another way. it is the less 
specific resources that are forced out of the early stages by the rise 
in the rate of interest. Specific factors cannot shift because th^ 
have no alternative employment, and they cannot work except in 
of^unction with the non-, or less, specific factors. The result is 
tbjat they are left unemployed. « For a detailed exposition the 
reader should consult Hayek: JMcis and PfodttcHm. 




iaxtst^-wDii a dtepre3si(Hi'l)egin&''' It cotftd onlj^ he av«ftied 
if the iiew processes were comi^ted by the time the extra 
aioney'had become income in the han^ of final cans^m^ts 
and used for the purchase of consumers' godds, for m 
these ^cumstances an increased flow of goods* wpjnd 
balance the new demand. 

In ^actice, however, this does not take place, because 
the extra money becomes income used to purchase fliial 
commbdities before the new additional processes _ are 
completed and are turning out goods ready for final 


consumption. j ^ * 

It will be lUJticed.that Dr. Hayeks theory eiwte at, a 
pdnt that is diametrically opposed to the conclusions of 
the under-consumption theorists, for it is evident, even 
on the above inadequate exposition, that the grantmg of 
consumers* .credits would only make the situation worse. 
In some cases, producers' credits might bring a tempcxup^ 
benefit, but once a crisis due to a rate of interest below 
natural rate begins, artificial means are not a true remedy; 
on the other hand they probably only delay the nattaa^l 
adjustment between production and consumpto. ^ 
Every theory of the trade cycle bristles with jM-oblems 
over which opinions differ more sharply 
other phase contemporary Economics. Dr. ^yeks 
startiiig-ixMnt (so emphasised by writers like Wicksteed 
and Davraiport) is that, whwe productive rerouim are 
I in quantity, ^ expansion of productkm 

direcbj^ must mean a curtailment in another. ■ It foIkKn’s 
^froA this, of course, that the output of ca^tal goods 
the otK^t of final commodities cannot increase at 
aaane iime. tWs.hypotheas it « tl^ a“ 

tlBGraijie of dMitend tot toal c<«nmoditles is ^ an 
" ' 1 in a real intimate sense tot «piMI 

f seems a confi?!!^ctim|'Oiq?o«^ihS 

amd''7 the 

maiihattkai. 
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become more profitable, so that it wotild appear that there 
mtist an increase of teal demand fdr~ capital goods. 
This is, of course, true on the surface, but it is not a real 
increase**of. demand in the sense of leading to a possible 
increase of real output except at the cost ojt contracting 
the* real output of consumers’ goods. 

In a monetary economy the result may not be apparent 
in ^the short peKod because the supply of money can be 
changed through the credit policy of the banks, aikd it is 
the effects of movements of factors of production caused 
by changes in the supply of money, rather th^ the ' 
movements themselves, that are visible to the observer. In , ; 
a non-monetary economy, where real savings were directly 
used, the effect of increasing one aspect of production with 
a fixed supply of resources would be seen immediately. 

Dr. Hayek’s position, like the general theory of alterna? 
tive costs, will present difficulties to many readers. It will 
be noticed that it is assumed that all productive resources 
are fully employed. Incidentally this applies to the 
theory of alternative costs generally. Obviously the 
attainment of one end does not involve the sacrifice of , 
another if the individual has unused surplus income. 

Now if we take a broad view and think in terms of the 
long period, the principle of alternative costs is undoubtedly 
valid and Dr. Hayek’s argument is perfectly true. In 
the short period, exceptions can arise. This is clear in 
the case of the individual, and it is probably not less 
in the case of the capital resources of production. 
Where there are unused surplus resources, the output of 
capital goods and the output of final commodities ca^ 
e^|iand together. 

It is by no means a simple matter to determine; 
whtfi thertf are surplus capital resources in the hiduttriei 
lU^ucmg ; cap goods^ and m ^ 

so that both oan vdibom 

theother. -Afit 
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an expansion starting from a ^ate of equilibrium, it seems 
reasonable to» suppose that all capital resources yv^ill be 
employed. On the other hand, equilibrium in the concrete 
wbrld is only very approximate, so that a loophole is left 
for the existence of capital resources not fully employed. 

This objection to Dr. Hayek's theory is not a very serious 
one. As soon as we pass from pure equilibrium to the worid 
of dynamic changes, probably no theory can be m^de 
logically watertight with respect to every particular case. 

27. The Control of the Trade Cycle 

Much attention has been given to this problem in recent 
years. It has been argued by many authorities that the 
trade cycle can be controlled by a suitable monetary 
policy. Mr. Hawtrey, for example, is of the opinion that 
ff the rate of interest is manipulated at the proper time 
fluctuations can be confined within narrow limits. 

There are, however, differences of opinion as to the 
objective of credit control. Many writers favour a suitable 
stabilisation of the price-level. Against this it is argued 
that the price-level is a vague concept, and that index 
numbers are to some extent arbitrary. Another difficulty 
is that in a period of rapid technical progress when costs 
are falling, a stable price-level would have the same 
inflationary effects as a credit expansion when costs 
remain constant. For that reason some authorities favour 
neutral money. Neutral money does not mean a money 
absolutely constant in amount, but it does mean that the 
quantity of money would vary much less than in the case 
of stable money. 

Even when the objective of control is settled there are 
difficulties in the way of carrying a policy into practice. 
In the first place the Central Bank must have absolute 
control of currency and credit, land as has already been 
noted, that is not the case at present. The Central Bank 
would squire to determine the ratio of loans to cash 
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reserves kept by the commercial banks, and to vary that 
ratio iiji accordance with the needs of its monetary policy. 
Another difficulty that has often been pointed out is that 
the Central Bank can only control the quantity of cash ; It 
has little or no control over the velocity of its circulation; 
yet* the velocity of circulation plays as important a part in 
price changes as the quantity of money. 

Once a depression has set in it can be ended by a policy 
of cheap money, but only in the long nin. In thp short 
period the rate of interest may have little effect on business 
activity because in many cases, in periods of depression, 
the demand for capital is relatively inelastic — a very low 
rate of interest will not induce entrepreneurs to embark on 
new enterprises if the expectations of profit arc very slight. 
Mr. Keynes, and others, therefore, have suggested a 
revival of investment by means of a policy of public worksf 

The policy of public works is a wide and controversial 
subject. Those who support it argue that the distribution 
of public work should be so arranged as to be at a minimum 
in periods of prosperity, and at a maximum in the trough 
of a depression. In the past, an exactly opposite procedure 
was followed mainly because Public Authorities are able 
and willing to borrow in good times, and unwilling to 
increase their indebtedness in bad times. The result was 
that when public works were most needed they were not 
forthcoming, and that when they were put into operation, 
they conflicted with the interests of private enterprise. 

The advQcates of a public works policy do not necessarily 
propose to greatly,increase the amount expended on public 
* works over a period of years, but to distribute that expendi- 
ture more scientifically. 

In a depression, the worst effects are felt in the con- 
structional industries. It is therefore claimed that a 
policy of public works would not only awaken activity in 
th^e industries, but would spread that activity to the 
industries engaged in produciiig and transporting the raw 
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materials needejd. As the cirde of employment widened, 
the* beneficial effects would be gradually extended , to the 
industries producing consumers* goods. At that stage a 
further impetus would be given to the capital goods 
industries. 

Against the objection of the expense entailed it is argued 
that the country is left with something tangible for its 
expenditure; and also that there are strong moral reasons 
against^keeping a part of the population in idleness during 
a depression. 

On the other side it is argued that a public works policy 
is more costly than unemployment benefit; that public 
borrowing tends to keep up interest rates, and thus 
increase the difficulties of private entei prise; and that the 
demand for labour is increased but little as resources are 
merely diverted from private industry to public enterprise. 
Against the latter argument it may be urged that in 
periods of depression there is no lack of unemployed 
resources. 

A more weighty objection is that once resources have 
been transferred to public enterprise, it is extremely 
difficult to divert them back again into their normal 
channels. Lastly, it is argued that a public works policy 
tends to create a peculiar atmosphere of " catchwords *' 
such as new credit policy, reconstruction, etc., that has an 
unfavourable influence on private enterprise.^ 
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CHAPTER XIX 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 

1. Differences between Home and Foreign Trade 

Hie theory of trade within a market in which competition 
is active has been already considered. Mobility of capital 
and labour is never so absolute as was sometimes suggested 
" by the classical economists, but the theory of the working 
of unrestricted competition leads to results which are near 
enough to the truth to provide a valuable picture of 
economic life. International trade appears at first sight 
•to be governed by principles different from those observed 
in internal trade; more detailed study shows that the 
differences are of degree rather than of kind. 

Demand and supply cannot work out their full effects 
where foreign trade is concerned. Those examples of 
economic friction which are always present even where 
competition is keenest attain an especial prominence where 
commodities must cross national boundaries. First, there 
is the physical obstacle to commerce ; where ocean transport 
is carried on, it must overcome great difficulties; thus a 
far greater degree of inequality between conditions of 
production in different coimtries is necessary to stimulate 
commerce when the countries are widely separated than 
when they are adjoining; so the obstacles to trade between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire are much less than those 
between England and France, The natural difficulties 
may be increased by artificial barriers to trade, either 
through prohibitive laws, as in war-time, or through 
customs duties or protective tariffs. 

^ There is a very serious obstacle to the migration of labour 
Item country to country. .Language differences are often 

' 674 
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prohibitive, while feelings of patriotism help to keep men 
in thei^ own country. For every man who will so change 
his habits as to go to work abroad, there are a hundmd 
who will* move from district to district within a country. 
Even though only a relatively small migration is needed 
to equalise the conditions in two countries, neighbouring 
states may persist for generations in standards of life which 
are^ markedly different. The amount of migration between 
France and England is, comparatively, very small. Canada 
exerts a far greater attractive force to British labour than 
does France, but conditions are not yet equalised. If the 
opportunities which Canada offers to British labourers 
were available at home, a great redistribution of economic 
activities would take place. 

Mobility of capital is a less important factor, but demands 
consideration. Men who refuse to leave their own lancf 
may invest capital abroad, but a home investment is 
usually preferred to a foreign. A foreign loan must offer 
a much higher rate of interest than a home loan; not only 
is there a real risk of loss of interest and even capital, but 
an investor feels a sense of insecurity when money is 
invested abroad; even when a country is crying out for 
capital and is able to pay well for it, it cannot obtain it 
from (say) England as easily as can borrowers in this 
country. The want of capital is, however, no permanent 
obstacle to the development of a new country; sooner or 
later, capital is attracted. 

Under present conditions a very serious obstacle 
to international ^rade is found in the differences in 
economic environment from country to country. English 
manufacturers have been slow to study foreign customs, 
and so opportunities of trade have been lost; the demands 
of English consumers may be accurately studied, but 
foreign demand is much more speculative, A more widely 
diffused knowledge would increase trade. A very important 
difference of this kind is found.in the existence of national 
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weights and measures. There is a tendency to uniformity, 
but as long as differences exist, so long will a needless 
obstacle to trade be continued. 

* Currency differences are still more important. The 
English currency is quite different from continental 
money, and exchange is thereby hampered; if an English 
manufacturer wishes to sell goods in France he must know 
the value of the French money unit in ‘English moijey. 
Again, ^ a money which is acceptable in England may be 
almost useless in France: before the war an English 
sovereign was generally acceptable abroad, but token 
money, i.e, copper and silver coin, had no purchasing 
power at its face value. Even gold coins which were 
acceptable throughout Europe could not be used extensively 
in foreign trade; the bulkiness of metal and the cost of 
insurance were obstacles to the use of gold as an 
international medium of pa5niient. There is no universal 
metallic money, and even if it existed, difficulties of 
transport would prevent its extensive use as payment 
medium. 

But these differences, as we have already noted, are 
differences of degree, not differences of kind. It was at 
one time believed that a different principle of costs operated 
between home and foreign trade. Ricardo and his circle 
argued that whereas costs of production in home trade 
were proportional to the labour efforts involved, costs of 
production in foreign trade were comparative; but as we 
have shown elsewhere, this distinction cannot ,stand. All 
costs are comparative, 

It is inherent in the principle of specialisation that an 
individual will naturally devote his energies to those 
pursuits for which he is best fitted, naturally or through 
training, A doctor, for examide, may be able to do the 
necessary repairs to his motor-car more cheaply and 
efficiently than the mechanics at a garage, but he 
does not do t^em for the very good reason that his time 
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and energy can be more profitably employed in attending 
to ^his patients. This fundamental principle, which 
permeates the whole of the phases of life, applies in exactly 
the sanie^way* and with precisely the same force, fo 
international trade between countries, as it does to 
industrial relations at home. It is true that, in practice, 
obstacles can be, and in fact are, placed on the free working 
of ihis principle, but that is only an accidental circum- 
stance. A distinctive term for costs in international trade 
is therefore unnecessary. 

2. The Purpose and Origin of Foreign Trade 

Foreign trade arises from two reasons. In the first 
place, human needs (natural and acquired) and natural 
resources. This is specially marked in the case of minerals 
— coal, copper, tin, and gold, for example — and products 
such as raw cotton, rice, and tea. Secondly, many com- 
modities can be produced more cheaply in some places 
than in others. Certain commodities like coal and iron-ore 
are costly to transport from one place to another; iron and 
steel products, therefore, can only be manufactured 
cheaply in the coal areas, or where transport costs are very 
low. Low transport costs are also a vital factor in the 
distribution of these products. Sheep rearing is profitable 
on a large scale only when land is cheap and abundant; 
Australia, therefore, has a natural advantage in the 
production of raw wool. Fine cotton can only be spun 
without artificial aid in a damp climate, and these examples 
can be multiplied® indefinitely. 

In these days, international trade is not necessarily 
confin^ to the acquisition of products by countries 
which cannot be produced at home. If country A and 
country B both produce manufactured woollen and cottdfi 
goods, and if A can manufacture woollen, as well as a)tton, 
goods more cheaply than jB, it may yet be more profitable 
for A to specialise in cottons*and to purchase its woollen 
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goods from B i^ecause of some special ■ advantages which 
it enjoys in the manufacture of that class of goods. , 

^ It must always be remembered that no ^country has an 
unlimited supply of productive resources; its '' relatively 
scarce resources, therefore, can only be used to the maxi- 
mum advantage when they are employed in the most 
productive channels. 

3 . The* Theory of Comparative Costs 

The theory of comparative costs was applied to the 
theory of international trade in the first place by Ricardo. 

The following arithmetical examples (the figures are 
illustrative only) should make the Ricardian theory of 
international trade perfectly clear. Let us assume that 
^here are no restrictions on trade between A and B, and 
that A can produce woollen cloth at 2s. .per yard, and 
cotton cloth at is. per yard, while B can only produce 
woollens and cottons (equal quality is assumed) at 3s. and 
IS. 6d. a yard respectively. 

It wiU be noticed that, although A can produce both 
classes of goods more cheaply than B, the comparative 
costs are yet equal, so that trade between A and B, if 
woollens and cottons are the only goods that enter into 
international trade between these countries, cannot be 
permanent. A, with its lower expenses of production, 
would export both classes of goods to B, until as a result 
of the transfer of money or relative changes in, the supply 
of these goods in both countries, prices,, rise in A and fall 
in £ up to the point at which the expenses of production 
of both goods are the same in each country. 

As soon as this point has been reached there is no motive 
lor further trade. 

If, however, in the first instance, comparative costs are 
not equal, permanent trade will be possible. Suppose that 
, '%s before produces woollbn cloth at 2s. per yard, and 
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cotton cloth at is. per }rar^, while in B the same goods 
cost to* produce 2s. 6d. and is. gd. per yard respectively. 

The comparative costs now differ, and as A has ’an 
advantage* in the production of both commodities, it wUI 
export, ’as before, woollens and cottons to B. But again, 
this flow of goods will be followed by changes in price 
levels. Suppose, simplicity, that the final result is a 
ris® of 3d. per yard in the price of both cloths in A, and a 
corresponding fall in B, the cost of production of woollens 
in either country will be the same, but A will have an 
advantage of 3d. per yard in the manufacture of cottons. 
This country will therefore concentrate on the production 
of cotton cloth, and trade between A and B will become 
permanent as B will gradually curtail its manufacture of 
cottons and rely on A for its supplies. ^ 

This, of course, is not the only hypothesis. International 
trade need not be confined to these two commodities, and 
the final result may be that A has a comparative advantage 
with respect to woollen as well as cotton goods. But if 
A's comparative advantage with respect to cotton goods 
is in the ratio of 3 : i, while its advantage in woollens is 
only as 2 : i, it is obviously more profitable to import its 
woollen goods from B, and to divert extra resources into 
the cotton export trade. 

But while the Ricardian theory that trade between two 
countries can only be permanent so long as there exists 
differences in the comparative costs of production of the 
commodities concerned is perfectly true, his exposition was 
incomplete at several points. Comparative coSts only 
decide which articles can enter into international trade: 
they do not determine the terms of exchange. If A 
specialises in cotton goods because its comparative 
advantage is greatest in that commodity, and B in woollens, 
both will trade with advantage, but on what principle is 
the gain within the limits set by comparative costs 
divided ? Obviously on the Ate of exchange between the 
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two commodities, assuming &ect barter to present the 
problem in its simplest form. But what determines the 
rate of exchange ? The answer given by t^e early 
llicardians, following Adam Smith, was the ''^higgling " 
of the market, but this is too indeterminate for modem 
analysis. The ratio of exchange is determined by the 
elasticities of the demand of each country .for the products 
of the other. If A's demand for woollens is much more 
intense* than B*s demand for cottons, B will reap an 
advantage inversely proportional to the intensity of A's 
demand, for A wiH gradually increase its offers of cottons 
for woollens up to a point set by the cost of manufacturing 
the goods itself. 

Another weakness in the Ricardian exposition, apart 
Jrom the fact that its comparative costs were measured in 
terms of labour effort, is the fact that an increase of 
output due to international specialisation is not necessarily 
followed by constant costs. If the greater scale of 
production reduces costs per unit, the comparative 
advantage will be increased; on the other hand, if the 
increased output can only be obtained at an increased cost 
per unit, the comparative advantage will be diminished, 
and in some dlses even disappear. 

To bring the Ricardian analysis into line with the 
modem theory of value, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that if the comparative costs of production differ between 
two countries this indicates that there is a difference in 
the relative scarcities of the factors of production in -the 
two pla<5es. The natural result is that*each country will 
specialise in the production of goods for the manufacture 
of which it has productive resources relatively ample; on 
the other hand, the production of goods that require a 
large proportion of factors which are relatively scarce will 
be cuttailed. 

TWb is a point of very great impmtance with respect 
inbscpattoi^l spedalisatibn* For a given output it 
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may be profitable to specialise in th^ production of a 
particular commodity, but for a different output, either 
greatejc or smaller, this may not be the case, as diminishing 
returns ^ay set in. A change in demand, which leads 
iQ turn to a change of output, may make it profitable 
to divert productive resources to the production of a 
commodity which was not the most profitable under the 
first conditions. 

It follows, therefore, that in certain circumstances, it 
may be an advantage to devote a greater proportion of 
resources to production for the home market, and to 
diminish the production of a particular commodity for 
export abroad. 

The benefits of international trade are beyond dispute, 
though periodically, especially in times of abnormal 
unemployment, they have been called in question. It 
follows from the preceding paragraph that international 
trade tends to smooth away the relative scarcity both of 
raw products and productive factors, by making resources 
relatively more plentiful in some places and relatively 
scarcer in others, that is to say, reversing the natural 
tendencies. As a matter of fact each commodity is 
produced by a combination of productive resources, and 
usually the proportions of the factors of a combination 
can be varied considerably, and will be varied from place 
to place according as this or that factor is relatively more 
scarce. It follows, therefore, that, when no restrictions are 
placed in the way of international trade, good* will tend 
to be produced •in places where it is possible to combine 
resources in such a way that the scarcity principle is at a 
minimum, not only for the country in question but for the 
world as a whole. In other words, competition will sq 
distribute the production of commodities that each will be 
produced at a place of minimum costs. 

In less technical language, international trade allows a 
country to obtain a desired- combination of consumption 
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goods at a much Jess expenditure of resources than would 
be the case if all these goods were produced at home. 
Timer and other resources expended in one direction are 
not available for alternative ends; hence, so long as 
movement is free, the natural tendency is to use them to 
the maximum economic advantage. If, therefore, an 
industry has become localised naturally in a particular 
place it is because, in this specific area, the industry in 
question * offers greater economic advantage than any 
other. With the scientific resources now at our disposal 
there is probably no form of production, with the exception 
of the mining of certain minerals, that could not be carried 
on in this and in other countries; but in many instances 
such procedure would be a gross waste of resources, and 
arfy argument in favour of planting an industry in a 
particular place by artificial means rests on political, not 
on economic grounds. In controversies, however, the 
two issues are often confused. 

4. The Beal Nature of Comparative Costs 

The term costs has so many meanings that confusion 
may easily arise. It may appear at first glance that the 
term cost as used in the preceding section refers to money 
costs, for it is self-evident that the actual money cost of 
producing a commodity must be lower in a country that 
exports it than in a country that imports it, as otherwise 
the good Mg)uld not be imported. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that the flow of international 
trade is determined directly by the actual differences in 
money costs of production in different places, but money 
costs merely reflect the exchange relations between goods 
that lie behind them. To some extent, at any rate, money 
costs are a result of international trade, for in most coun- 
money costs would be somewhat different if 
&temational trade were impossible. 
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For Ricardo, the real co*sts behind the money costs were 
labour costs, but his theory was only rigidly true ofi the 
assumption of a single factor of production, homogeneous 
labour. • In reality, any country has a large number of 
f^ctofs of different kinds and grades, some of which are 
specific, or highly speciaHsed, and others are non-specific, 
or general, and the whole of these factors must be taken 
into account by any realistic theory. 

The costs that determine exchange relations ar^ relative, 
or opportunity costs. These costs arise because the 
resources of any country are always scarce in relation to 
their possible uses; choice, therefore, determines the uses 
to which these scarce resources are put. If a country 
decides to utilise the whole of its resources in the production 
of commodity A, clearly, it cannot produce any units pf 
commodity B, If, now, it wishes to produce a unit of B, 
as well as commodity A, it can do so only by sacrificing 
one or more units oi A, 

If we next suppose that, in order to obtain a unit of B, 
the country must sacrifice 3 units ol A, we have a ratio 
between the commodities A and B which we can term a 
comparative cost ratio, an opportunity cost ratio, or a 
substitution ratio, as we please, for clearly, when a country 
decides to produce more of one commodity and less of 
another, it is simply substituting one commodity for the 
other. 

For reasons that have been noted already, these sub- 
stitution-ratios are likely to differ from country to country, 
and it* is these ^differences that make international trade 
profitable. If a country has to sacrifice 3 units of A in 
order to produce a unit of B, and if it can acquire a unit of 
B from some country with a different substitution ratio by 
offering in exchange less than 3 units of A (neglecting costs 
of transport), it will be profitable to produce A only, and 
to ^acquire B by exchange. Similar reasoning will apply 
to the other party to the exchange, as unless the substitution 
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ratios are such tthat both parties can exchange with 
advantage, exchange will not take place. 

Substitution ratios not only differ between countries, 
but they do not necessarily remain constant in kny one 
country. Changes in output may be accompanied by 
increasing or diminishing returns. If at certain output 
diminishing returns set in with respect to the production 
of commodity A, it will be profitable to restrict the output 
of A and produce a little of B instead of acquiring it by 
exchange. 

We have considered the question of opportunity cost, 
or substitution ratios between two commodities only, but 
the argument can easily be extended to a number of 
commodities. 

6.^ Foreign Trade a Form of Barter 

Foreign trade has often been described as a form of 
barter, and during the early stages of its evolution this was 
undoubtedly the case, though the same may be said of 
trade between neighbouring individuals. Actual barter, 
however, persisted much longer in foreign trade for 
obvious reasons, and even to-day, in very abnormal 
circumstances, the goods of one country may be exchanged 
directly against the goods of another. 

But this is an exceptional case. Normally trade 
between individuals of different countries is conducted on 
the same principles as between citizens of the same 
country, that is, by means of some medium of exchange, 
Or, in other words, through the use of money; and the use 
of money brings complications into international trade 
that would not arise imder a system of pure barter. 

. Different countries use different forms of currency and 
sihits of fuxount; hence international business transactions 
must ^lle into consideration the rates of exchange between 
of the countries concemed. If international 
;^^3e were pure direct barter, 4 reduction of imports would 
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be followed immediately by a reduction of exports, because 
each individual barter would be a direct transaction. Under 
a system of monetary exchange this does not necessarily 
follow^*cwer a short period, because, while each exchange is 
still individual and separate, it is of an indirect nature. This 
rneans that the exporters, in country ^4 to country B are not 
the same people as the importers in country ^4 from country 
hence if cbuntry B restricts its imports from country 
A, its exports to country A may not immediately show a 
corresponding decrease, though in the long run they must. 

Foreign trade under a money economy also differs from 
pure barter in the fact that relative values change more 
quickly, and that the quantity of imports which a country 
can obtain for a given quantity of exports is liable to be 
affected by movements of international credit. 

6. How International Indebtedness Arises 

Between any two countries, anddn fact between any one 
country and the rest of the world, there is a constant 
inflow and outflow of goods and services; hence there 
arises between the different coimtries of the world a huge 
mass of mutual indebtedness. It must be remembered 
that when we speak of indebtedness between countries 
what we really mean is indebtedness between the 
individuals of the respective countries. 

Some of these claims between two countries may cancel 
each other, but in the normal course of events there will 
arise a b^nce in favour of the citizens of country A 
against the citizens of country B. These claims may be 
of various kinds. A may have exported goods to B for 
which it demands immediate pajmaent ; on the other hand* 
A may have made a loan to B, that is to say, A may have 
exported goods to B on agreement not to enforce paymenf 
for a period of years, and in such a case A’s claims on 
B «womd represent interest on capital^ guaranteed hy 
documents known as long-dated securities. 
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Claims to interest can also aCrise in a second way. A 
may ‘have exported goods to B, and, instead of requiring 
immediate payment, may have allowed the credits to 
buSd up a balance which could be called in when required. 
Interest on balances of this kind is guaranteed by short- 
dated securities. 

But whatever the nature of these claims, they can only 
be settled in one of the following ways. B must either 
obtain cqmmand of the necessary quantity of A*s currency, 
or send gold, or raise a loan in ^4, or reduce its imports 
and increase its exports. 

7. Foreign Trade Necessitates Reciprocal Trade 

All trade implies reciprocal relations, but this very 
obvious truth is often neglected in discussions on foreign 
trade, particularly when the trade returns of a country in 
which unemployment is rife show an excess of imports 
over exports. 

Now a little reflection will show that it is neither 
desirable nor possible to seU without bu 5 dng even in the 
case of neighbouring individuals in the same country. 
Selling without busing is obviously fruitless, because 
selling is only a means to an end. On a final analysis an 
individual makes a sale only for the purpose of acquiring 
some commodity which occupies a relatively higher place 
on his scale of preferences. It does not follow that the 
sale will always be immediately followed by a purchase; 
indeed a number of sales may have to be effected before 
an expensive commodity ean be acquired, but this does not 
affect the argument. 

In the case of pure barter the fact that a sale implies a 
jmrchase is self-evident, but it is equally true under a 
fiioney economy, though more than two parties may be 
involved. 

Suppose, for example, that Smith, Brown, Jones, and 
Jlobinson each make and wish to exchange £x worth of 
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goods, and further suppcfee that the cjrcumstances are 
such .that each can only buy from one and sell to a different 
individual. To make the matter clearer, let us assume 
that Bi^wn wants Smith's goods only; that simildrly 
Jones will only buy from Brown, and Robinson from Jones. 

*Now Robinson can only sell his goods- to Smith, but 
suppose that Smith will sell to Brown but refuses to buy 
from Robinsdh, what mu§t follow? Clearly, Robinson 
cannot buy from Jones, nor Jones from Brown, ngr Brown 
from Smith; in other words. Smith cannot effect a sale 
without making a purchase. 

This highly simplified example makes assumptions that 
need considerable modification when applied to concrete 
cases, but in the long run the conclusion is perfectly sound; 
and what applies to a group of neighbouring individuals 
applies with equal force to trade between two countrie*s. 
If we restrict our imports from abroad, our exports must 
also decline, although time may be required to produce 
the full effects. No country can sell abroad and refuse to 
buy, because, however complicated the course of inter- 
national trade may be, sooner or later a point must be 
reached at which the non-importing country finds itself 
in the position of Smith in the example above.^ 

8. The Balance of Trade, and the Balance of Fa3rments 

These terms are sometimes confused, so it is very neces- 
sary to keep the distinction clearly in mind. The balance 
of trade refers merely to the exports and imports of visible 
commodities during a year, and the exports and imports 
of commodities need never balance. It is often supposed 
that an excess of visible exports over visible imports, the 
so-called favourable balance of trade, is an advantage, and 
that an excess of imports over visible exports, the so-called 

^ piis does not mean that in every case imports must be paid for 
by an export of goods. Other ways of paying for imports are given 
in another section. 
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unfavourable balance of trade, - is a sign of approaching 
national disaster, but such ideas are mistaken. England 
had ,a steadily growing unfavourable trade balance 
many years at a time when the national weaJth was 
increasing by leaps and bounds. What must balance over 
a period of time is the total indebtedness, and the balance 
of payments includes items that either are not shown ait 
all, or else are shown only incompletely iii the Customs 
Returns.^. These items are known as invisible exports. 

Under this heading fall such international services as 
shipping. The proportion of the overseas carrying trade 
done in English ships is very large, and it must not be 
overlooked that, in addition to carrying goods from British 
ports and return cargoes from abroad, our steamers do a 
large transit trade between foreign countries. These 
services must be paid for, and as they are ultimately paid 
for in goods, our customs returns show an apparent excess 
of imports, which in value correspond with the value of 
the shipping services rendered. 

But this is only one of the many types of invisible - 
English exports. London is the headquarters of the 
world’s business in marine and fire insurance, and very 
considerable sums earned in this way must be set against 
our apparent adverse trade balance. To this item may also 
be added the commissions earned by the various agencies 
for financing international trade, those of the accepting 
houses, for example. 

The most important individual item of international 
^indebtedness arises out of foreign lo^ps. During the 
nineteenth century the South American republics, the 
Unit^; States, and the British Colonies and Dependencies 
p^e^ilieveloped by means of English capital exported 
When a foreign or colonial loan is raised in 
it is, in many cases, raised for the purpose of 
t paymeht for goods already on order. The bulk of the 
, 'f' money, thereitbre, remains in«the country, and the loan is 
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really effected by a transfer of goods jvhich swell the 
English export returns for the time being. In Mure 
years, however, interest will have to be paid on the loan, 
and on 'the expiry of some agreed term, the capital as well, 
eitjher'in a single payment, or more usually, by a series 
of instalments.^ 

This interest.and capital could of course be paid in gold, 
but for obvious reasons this seldom takes place. Payments 
are usually made by a transfer of claims to English eurrency 
arising out of exports from the debtor country to England. 
An Argentine cultivator might send corn to England, 
receiving a bill of exchange in payment. This bill he could 
send in payment of interest on his own debt, or sell it to 
someone else who had payments to make to someone in 
England. Thus the interest on the money loaned would 
be paid, in effect, not by a transfer of gold but by an export 
of com. The com would appear in the English customs 
lists, but would not be balanced by any material export 
from England to the Argentine. 

The total number of items that may enter into the 
balance of payments is large, and includes, in addition to 
the items noted above, tourist expenditures, remittances 
other than interest from abroad, gold and silver bullion, 
short-term investments, etc. All the items other than 
visible commodities are not necessarily credit items. 
English tourists may spend more abroad than foreign 
tourists spend in this country; short-term balances move 
in and out* of the country, and so on. But the important 
point to notice is* that it is the balance of payments that 
must balance in the long mn, and not the visible exports 
and imports. 

^ In the last complete pre-war year, 1913, the visible adverse 
tr^e balance was approximately ;£i37,ooo,ooo. Against this, 
hdwever, our interest on foreign investments was about ^£2 10,000,000: 
earnings of British Shipping, ;£94, 000,000; and profits from financial 
services came to ;£25, 000,000. ^ . 
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But whUe the total exports ahd imports of any country 
must balance in the long run, this does not mean that such 
must be the case between any particular pair of countries, 
for the circle of exchange is world-wide. Any© country 
may permanently import from another a much greater 
value of goods than it exports to that place. In such a 
case, however, the country in question must have an excess 
of exports over imports of a corresponding value wi^h 
respect to a third country, or, as is more likely to be the 
case in reality, with the rest of the world as a whole. 

Estimated Balance of Payments for 1938 
Excluding Lending and Repayment of Capital 
Excess of Imports of Goods, Gold, and Silver Bullion millions 

Estimated net National Shipping Income . . . . 100 „ 

Net Income from Overseas Investments . . . . 200 ,, 

Net Receipts from Commissions, etc. . . . . 35 „ 

Net Receipts from other Sources . . . . . . — „ 

Estimated Total Credit Balance . . . . . . — £$$ „ 

Balance of Payments 

1927 '28 '29 '30 '31 *32 '33 

+ £11^ m. + ^137 m. + ^£138 m. + £39 m. - £104 m. - £stm, - ^4 ’ 

'34 '35 '36 '37 '38 

— ;£7m. +;£32ra. — ;£i8m. —£^6m. ^£551x1. 

Many of the items in the balance of payments are 
approximate estimates only, being based often on insuffi- 
cient data. It is clearly impossible to keep an exact 
account of all tourist expenditures, and even of all capital 
. transactions. Gkiods are not always correctly valued; and 
in some cases the pa}mients for the goods are not made in 
the year that the exports or imports take place. The 
balance sheet, therefore, is liable to a margin of error, more 
or less large. .• 
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9 . Changes in the Items of the Balance of Payments^ 

A fall in the prices of English goods will tend to increase 
our exports for two reasons. As the foreign demand’ for 
our goocfs is usually elastic, any particular country will 
tend to buy more from us than before. Secondly, it may 
buy from us in preference to elsewhere because the fall in 
prices may render our goods cheapet* than those in rival 
nfexkets. The same result will happen if our currency 
depreciates on the foreign exchange market. Our goods 
valued in terms of foreign money thus become cheaper, 
and a stimulus is given to our exports. 

Conversely, a rise in sterling prices will increase our 
imports, as England will become a better market in which 
to sell. A rise in the value of our currency abroad will 
tend to have a similar effect. • 

A rise in the prices of foreign goods, and a rise in incomes 
abroad would favour our exports; a rise in incomes in this 
country would probably increase the demand for foreign 
goods. 

In these days, the size of the visible export and import 
items is greatly affected by the various restrictions, tariffs, 
quotas, etc., imposed by Governments. Restrictions 
imposed by England will tend to limit our imports; 
restrictions imposed by foreign Governments will tend to 
limit our exports. The export items can be increased by 
means of subsidies. A tax levied on, say, coal used for 
domestic purposes, and the proceeds applied to subsidise 
coal for export, yould allow the export prices of coal to 
be reduced and exports would probably increase. 

Considerations similar to the above apply to the export 
of services. The foreign demand for our shipping services 
will depend on the prices of those services compared 
relatively with the prices charged by our competitors. 
T]^e demand for our shipping services also depends on the 
state of world trade, and the tariff policies of (^vemments. 
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Eve^ measure that restricts the volume of international 
trade reduces the demand for our shipping services. 

.The relation between intemational trade and^ inter- 
national lending is very direct and important, •’and any 
reduction in the volume of long-term international invest- 
ment has serious world-wide consequences. 

Capital flows from industrially developed, to industrialljr 
undeveloped countries. A large part of any loan made to 
a borro^^ing country is expended in. the purchase of capital 
goods from the lending country, and these capital goods 
industries, in their turn, increase their demand for the raw 
materials of the borrowing country. Even if the loan is 
expended, not among the industries of the lending country, 
but among those of a third country, the final result will 
not differ greatly; the export trades of the lending country 
will still be stimulated, but in a more indirect way, though 
possibly not to the same extent. 

In a broad sense, therefore, we can say that every 
foreign loan has a favourable effect on the export trade of 
the lending country. 

The net amount lent abroad by any country during a 
given period depends on several factors. 

In the first place the total amount that can be lent over 
any period depends on the excess of total national income 
over total national expenditure, or in other words, on the. 
surplus available for investment, and the proportion of 
this fund that will be invested abroad will be determined 
mainly by the relations between the long-term rates of 
interest at home and abroad. Other things being equal, 
a rise in the rate of interest abroad, or a fall in the rate of 
interest at home, especially if the change is expected to be 
more or less permanent, will induce capitalists to invest 
abroad rather than at home. 

A sfecond factor, for all foreign investment is not made in 
gilt-edged securities, is the relative prospects of profits in 
industri^ concerns abroad, and at home. The expectations 
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of higher profits in industrial concerns abroad, compared 
with .those expected from businesses at home, will increase 
the attractiveness of foreign investments and lead to a 
flow o{ capital overseas. 

^The volume of short-term investment abroad depends 
on relative short-terrfi interest rates at home and abroad, 
^ and in these days on the international political situation. 
4ny political 'tension within a country drives short-term 
funds into safer quarters. Exchange speculation was a 
frequent cause of movements of short-term funSs in the 
early post-War years, but, as we shall see later, the scope 
for it has now been greatly restricted by the foreign 
exchange restrictions now in vogue in many countries. 

The size of the net interest item in the balance of pay- 
ments is related to the factors discussed above. It depends 
in the first place on the amount of capital that has been 
lent abroad in past years. It also depends on the nature 
of these foreign investments — ^whether they have been 
made at fixed rates of interest, or whether the returns 
depend on the profits made by industrial concerns. Where 
the interest is paid, in the first instance, in foreign money, 
the amount actually received in the currency of the 
lending country is affected by the ruling rates of exchange. 

Changes in the size of any item in the balance of pay- 
ments means that adjustments must be made in one or 
more of the remaining items if equilibrium is to be 
preserved. 

10/ The iDorrection of an Adverse Balance of Payments 

If England has a net favourable balance of payments no 
correction is necessary; the account will balance because 
the surplus will be invested at home or abroad. If 
England has a net unfavourable balance of payments the 
account can still be made to balance on paper by entering 
the deficit as an increase in the short-term sterling balances 
held by foreign banks, just as the account of a business man 
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who had made a loss on the yeal*s trading could he made to 
balance by increasing the amount of his overdraft. . 

a certain sense, the balance of payments will always 
balance, but it is a bookkeeping balance only. Aibusiness- 
man cannot offset his losses indefinitely simply by increasing 
the size of his overdraft without falling into serious 
difficulties, and the same considerations apply to a country.^ 
As soon as the balance of payments becomes adverse steps 
must be taken to increase the credit side, or to reduce the 
debit side of the account; in other words, either total 
imports must be restricted, or total exports must be 
increased. In practice, both objectives would be attempted. 

The methods adopted would vary somewhat with the 
standard of the currency in use, and the social and political 
conditions of the country. Clearly, exports would be 
Stimulated, and imports discouraged if prices, including 
incomes and wages, were allowed to fall; this deflation 
could be achieved by a contraction of credit, or, under a 
gold standard, by an export of gold. An alternative 
method would be to restrict imports directly by means of 
tariffs and quotas. This method has the advantage that 
imports are reduced by a rise in the cost of living; wages 
and incomes are not affected directly. But the method is 
not without drawbacks. A rise in the cost of living is as 
likely to cause labour discontent as cuts in wages; and in 
the long nin, a reduction of imports through tariffs is 
likely to be followed by a reduction of exports. Imports 
can also be restricted by means of the various systems of 
foreign exchange control now practised in Central Europe, 
but in the long run, foreign exchange restrictions, like 
tariffs and quotas, tend to bring the balance of payments 
into equilibrium at a lower volume of international business. 
*A method that may be valid as a short-period emergency 
measure may have grave long-period consequences, and 
experience proves that restrictions of this kind are more 
easily imposed than removed..^^ 
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In some cases, as has bften noted already, some exports 
may .be stimulated by subsidies raised by taxing that part 
of the production used for domestic purposes. 

If fh« country were on the gold standard the deficit 
could be corrected by devaluing the currency, that is to 
say, by reducing the gold equivalent of the unit of currency, 
r In that way rising prices at home would check imports, 
^nd the depreciation of the currency abroad would assist 
exports. Devaluation, however, would have drawbacks if 
the country had large foreign investments, and apart from 
that, confidence in the currency would be shaken. 

When a country is on an independent currency standard 
the simplest method is to allow the currency to depreciate 
abroad. The relative fall in the value of the currency on 
the foreign exchange market would indirectly lower the 
prices of export goods and raise the prices of import goo&s, 
and the balance of payments would be brought to equili- 
brium. To appreciate this matter, however, it is necessary 
to examine the working of the foreign exchange market. 

11. The Foreign Exchanges 

The constant necessity of making payments between 
the citizens of different countries creates the problem of 
the foreign exchanges, as merchants in one country are 
always under the necessity of obtaining claims on the 
currency of some other country; and this, in turn, gives 
rise to what is known as the rates of exchange between 
different currencies. 

Questions of exchange rates fall within two broad classes 
according as the coimtries concerned are on the gold 
standard or not, and for the sake of convenience we shall 
consider exchange on the gold standard first. 

The Gold Standard. — Countries on the gold standard 
can have, as legal tender and money of account, 
gold coins of the same weight and fineness, or entirely 
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different currencies; and at first glance it might be 
supposed that in the former case no problem of exchange 
rates could arise. That, however, is not so, because if the 
currencies of A and B, two hypothetical countries, were 
identical in every respect, a merchant in A could only 
settle a debt in country B by a transfer of gold plus tlie 
cost of transport, and this is an item of importance, because^, 
the risks of loss are great and involve ' correspondu^ 
charges for insurance. 

To avoid this expense, therefore, the merchant would 
endeavour to purchase a negotiable instrument, a bill of 
exchange or a banker's draft, payable in B; and the price 
that he would have to pay for it would be governed, as in 
the case of ordinary commodities, by the supply of, and 
the demand for, these instruments, which would, in turn, 
be determined by the conditions of trade, between the two 
countries. If B has exported more to A than A has to B, A 
must send more money to B than B must send to A ; hence 
there will be a greater demand for B's currency than for 
A*s. Our merchant *in A will therefore have to pay a high 
price for a credit instrument payable in B, for B's currency 
will be relatively more valuable; and*the exchange will be 
in favour- of B, 

If we reverse the assumptions so that the balance of 
exports is in favour of A, there will be little demand for 
B's currency in A, but as there will be a strong demand 
for A*& currency in B, A*s currency will become more 
valuable relatively to B's, and exchange will be m favour 
at A. In this case our merchant will be able to buy a 
bill on easy terms. 

The above case is the simplest possible because the tmits 
of currency in A and B are the same; but when a balance 
of indebtedness has to be settled between two countries 
u^g different gold currencies, the position is slightly 
mote complicated. 
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Mint Par of Exchai^ge. — ^Where cUfferent coinage 
units are used by any two countries the normal rafe of 
exchange is based upon the relative gold values of* the 
coins in •use as units of currency. Where two places 
h^ve identical units as in the example above, there is, 
strictly speaking, no mint* par of exchange at all, because 
ythe gold value of the unit in A is the same as the gold 
v^ue of the unit in S. 

. When the gold sovereign was in circulation the*amount 
of fine gold in the sovereign was equal to that in 25*22 
francs. Thus the mint par between London and Paris 
was at the rate of £i = 25*22 francs. French merchants 
were willing to receive English sovereigns at about this 
rate, for a sovereign was worth about 25*22 francs when 
melted down as bullion; in the same way an English 
merchant was ready to receive French gold at about this 
rate. There was a similar par of exchange between every 
pair of gold-using countries, provided that the amount of 
pure gold in the coins of each country was fixed and 
definite. In the case of two countries which had an 
identical coinage, as often (but not always) occurred in 
the case of a mother country and its colonies, the term 
" mint par " was meaningless, for transactions might be 
carried on indifferently on the basis of the coinage of either 
country. 

No definite mint par of exchange existed between a 
gold- and a silver-using country; at any particular time 
the relation between the value of the sovereign and of a 
silver standard coin in another country might be accurately 
determined, but a mint par so obtained would be liable to 
variation. If the value of silver in terms of gold were 
constant, a true par could be obtained: it would only be 
necessary to estimate the value in gold of the amount of 
silver in the foreign coin, and the par thus calculated 
wou}d not change so long as the weights of bullion in the 
respective coins , were unaltei^. 
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JStill less is it possible to obtain a definite par of exchange 
between countries one or both of which have a. paper 
standard. If a country has only a note issue, not based 
on a metallic reserve and not convertible, the amount of 
money in circulation will depend on the degree of restra.int 
exercised by the issuing government; thus an inconvertible 
note issue is very liable to depreciation; this drop in th^^ 
value of the standard money is recognisable in the rise^of 
price of gold bullion, when prices are measured in the 
depreciated paper. Thus the temporary par of exchange 
between a gold- and a paper-using country can be obtained 
by estimating the amount of foreign paper money 
obtainable for the amount of gold in the coin of the home 
country. The gold in a sovereign would formerly have 
^bought a certain number of Argentine notes, according to 
the price of bullion in that state. Such a par of exchange 
is liable to considerable fluctuation. The par between 
two paper-using coimtries is obtained by comparing the 
number of notes to be obtained for a definite weight of 
gold; suppose that England and France had only paper 
money, and that an ounce of gold cost £io (in paper) in 
England, and 300 francs in France; the par of exchange 
would then be £1 = 30 francs. The condition of the 
exchanges is often due largely to the fluctuations caused 
by variations in the note issues of various countries, 
though other important factors may also be present. 

The mint par of exchange is only operative when the 
demand for the two currencies is equal, but that is seldom 
the case, for the balance of indebtedness between any two 
countries is constantly changing for various reasons. 
When England was on the gold standard the rate of 
exchange between London and Paris fluctuated in 
accordance with the demands for these currencies, and if 
England had imported more from France than she bad 
expected, the franc rose in value relative to the sovereign 
because of the demand in .England for French currency. 
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An English importer woulci therefore hwe to pay more 
than a sovereign for a credit, instrument worth 25-22 
francs, payable in Paris. On the other hand, if France 
had an excess of imports with respect to England, the 
pqgitioh would be reversed and a French importer would 
b$ required to pay more than 25-22 francs for a sovereign 
4f>ayable in London. 

•In practice, exchange rates quotations can prove 
confusing because they can be expressed in two ways, 
that is, in terms of English, and in terms of foreign 
currency; but it is only because they are expressions of 
different points of view that they give apparently con- 
flicting results. Any error, however, can be easily avoided 
by remembering that in comparing England and any 
other country, exchange has moved in our favour wheii 
the sovereign^ buys more of the foreign currency than 
before, and that exchange has moved against us when 
the sovereign buys less. 

This fundamental fact is not dependent on the gold 
standard, but is equally applicable to whatever form of 
currency may be used. 

But under an effective gold standard there arc limits to 
these fluctuations in the rates of exchange. These limits 
are fixed by the so-called gold points. If the rate of 
exchange against a country moves beyond a certain point, 
that is to say, if the value of sovereigns expressed in 
' francs, for example, falls in normal circumstances to 
25-15 francs, it will be cheaper to send gold to France 
instead of buying credit instruments. 

If, on the other hand, we look at the matter from the side 
of Paris, and if we suppose the demand there for credit 
instruments payable in London be such that competition 
forces up the rate of exchange to 25-29 francs for thesovereign, 
this wfll be the point at which gold will move to London. 

^ More accurately, the £i note in the years since 1914 that England 
has been on the gold standard. 
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It should be, noticed that the gold points are relative 
positions only. The figures given above apply only to 
normal circumstances, if such circumstances can be^ defined. 
^^le actual points at any time are governed by«the costs 
of freights, insurance rates, and the ease or difficulty^ of 
obtaining bullion, which varies* a good deal from time ^to 
time. But in any event, under an effective international 
gold standard the cost of gold movements imposes defiivite 
limits on fluctuations in the rate of exchange between 
gold-using countries. 

Exchange under Inconvertible Paper Standards. 
— ^We have seen that under an international gold standard 
the rate of exchange depends normally on the comparative 
igold values of the currencies concerned; and that, though 
some variation is possible, it is limited in either direction 
by the cost of shipment of gold, so long as free gold 
movement is possible and circumstances are normal. 

This leads us to the question of how the values of 
currencies are determined when they are no longer tied 
to gold. 

Let us suppose free trade between England and Germany 
and that England uses inconvertible paper pounds, and 
Germany inconvertible paper marks; now what will deter- 
mine the rate of exchange between pounds and marks ? 

If a ton of coal costs £2 in England and 8 marks in 
Germany, and if this commodity can be freely traded 
between the two countries, it is evident that the rate of 
exchange must settle at 4 marks to the^ pound, because if 
anyone could obtain 6 marks for the pound, it would pay 
anyone in Germany to spend 8 marks on a ton of coal, sell 
it for £2 in England and convert the £2 into 12 marks, 
thus making a profit, neglecting the expenses of transport 
for the moment, of 4 marks. 

Sj^^se now, on the other hand, that the rate of 
exciiange were two marks 45 o the pound. It would then 
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be a profitable business for every one ,in Germany to 
exchange 4 marks for £2, buy a ton of coal in England, 
sell it ifi Germany for 8 marks, for, as in the previous 
example, •they would make a gain of 4 marks. In eitlfer 
ca^e, however, the number of people anxious to take 
a^lvantage of this opix)rtunity for profit would quickly 
Restore the rate of exchange between pounds and marks 
tcfc the rate determined by the relative price-levels in 
England and Germany of the goods that enter injo trade 
between these countries. On the first supposition, coal 
would leave Germany for England, and if this took place 
on any large scale the price of coal would rise in Germany 
and fall in England; and on the second hypothesis the 
price of coal would rise in England and fall in Germany. 
This would mean that the value of pounds in marks, and 
marks in pounds, would suffer a corresponding change 
until equilibrium was reached at the point where these 
exchange profits disappeared, that is, where a given unit 
of currency had the same purchasing power in both 
countries. In the example above, the point of equilibrium 
would be £t to 4 marks, because either would purchase 
half a ton of coal in each country. 

In actual practice the cost of transporting the coal 
would have to be taken into consideration. If it cost 4 
marks to transport and sell a ton of coal in England 
bought with 8 marks in Germany, then, even with a 
rate of 6 marks to the £1, movements of coal would not 
be likely .to take place. Exchange rates can therefore 
deviate from the point of equilibrium by the cost of 
transporting goods freely traded in before there is any 
tendency to adjustment. 

Now suppose that the price-level remains constant in 
England and rises in Germany, say doubles> for the sake 
of simplicity, what follows ? Clearly it will be profitable 
to l»uy coal in England for £2 and sell it in Germany 
for 16 marks, because at the old rate of exchange the 
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£2 would be purchased for 8 ‘marks, and, neglecting the 

costs of transport, the German importer would make a 

profit of TOO per cent., but so many people would attempt 

to* do this that the value of the pound in masks would 

rise until it exchanged for twice as many marks as before. 

At this stage the point of equilibi^ium would have been 

reached, subject to slight deviations due to costs 

transport, and the new rate of exchange would be £1 

to 8 marks. 

«• 

12. Criticism of the Purchasing Power Parity Theory 

The above outline of the forces tending to fix the rates 
of exchange between two inconvertible currencies does not 
appear to differ fundamentally from the position under 
the gold standard, but this theory of purchasing power 
j^arity over-simplifies the case, and is true only under 
special conditions, at least so far as such parity is regarded 
as imposing any automatic check on the fluctuations in 
the exchange rates between two countries. 

The theory is valid only under free-trade conditions with 
respect to commodities that enter into trade between two 
countries. " If the trade between two countries is more 
obstructed in one direction than another, then the currency 
of that country whose export is relatively more hindered 
will faU in the other country below the purchasing power 
parity."^ 

Other causes of deviation from purchasing power parity 
include the selling of a country's currency at^any price 
it wiU fetch in a foreign market to pay off a debt ; and 
also the fact that, while the purchasing power parity is 
based upon the general level of prices within a country, 
the foreign demand for its currency has reference only to 
‘ goods which have been exported. If the prices of these 
goods have risen relatively to the prices of those for home 
consumption, then the currency of the country* will be 
Cassel: Money and Foneign Exchange after 19x4. 
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less valuable to a foreign merchant wishing to use it to 
purchase goods for export than it will be for internal -use. 
The value of that country's currency in the foreign 
exchange, market, therefore, will be less than purchasing 
power -parity. 

^‘he line of division ‘between these two classes of goods 

difficult to draw: precisely which goods shall enter into 
fojeign trade is’ largely decided by changes in the rates of 
exchange in the case of inconvertible currencies^ or by 
changes in the relative scale of prices and costs where 
countries are on a gold standard; indeed, as a matter of 
experience, in the case of paper currencies the pur- 
chasing power parity theory seems to explain an effect, 
rather than a cause, of the exchange rates, because in 
many instances prices of internationally traded goods 
appear to be determined by fluctuations in the rates of 
exchange. 

Even where account is taken of the price level as a 
whole it is difficult to establish a satisfactory comparison 
of prices between two different countries for the simple 
reason that in different places people distribute their 
incomes in very different ways. The purchasing power 
parity theory can only be formulated in a manner free 
from objections when it is stated that, over a period, if 
prices have risen more in A than in B, other things 
remaining equal, the exchange value of . 4 's* currency 
measured in B's will be depreciated proportionately. 

It shoifld be clear that relative price levels, however 
interpreted, like*the mint pars between gold currencies, 
only govern the equilibrium rates of exchange. At any 
moment, the actual exchange rate may diverge from the 
equilibrium rate according to the terms of the trade 
balance for the time being. The purchasing power parity 
theory attempts to explain the ultimate, rather than the 
immediate force determining the rate of exchange. 
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13* Exoliange on the Gold Sl^andard compared with an 
Incanveirtible Paper Standard 

\lnder a gold standard that is allowed to function 
effectively, that is to say, when a country losing gold 
allows its price-level to fall, and when a country redeivipg 
gold allows its price-level to rise through an expansion ^f 
credit, the movements of the exchanges tend to be selik, 
corrective, and to bring the balance of pa 5 nnents in^o 
equilibrium. 

If, in pre-war England our importers imported more 
goods than our exports would pay for, allowance being 
made for imports balanced by invisible exports, the 
exchanges moved against us and our currency became 
depreciated in terms of foreign currencies. This meant 
^hat our importers had to pay a slightly higher price for 
their bills of exchange than they had anticipated, or, in 
other words, imported goods rose slightly in price and 
demand was somewhat curtailed. At the same time, our 
exporters obtained a little more for their bills than they 
had expected, the practical effect of which was the same 
as if they had received a slightly higher price for their 
exports. A rise in the rate of exchange against us, there- 
fore, slowed down the rate of imports and stimulated 
exports; and in this way the disturbed balance of trade, 
which was the main cause of the rise in the rate of exchange 
against us, was restored. 

If, however, the depreciation of our currency was too 
great for the exchanges to be adjusted in this way, gold 
would begin to flow from England abroach. This, in turn, 
would compel the Bank of England to raise the rate of 
interest on loans, and credit facilities would be restricted. 
'But a contraction of credit would lower prices, and 
subsequently wages, and England on a lower price-'level 
would prove unattractive to foreign exporters; while our 
ded^jied costs of productipn would give us a special 
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advantage over competitors in our foreign markets. In 
short/ as before, imports would be restricted and exports 
stiipul^ed. 

In the* gold-receiving country or countries, on the otfier 
hjnd,'the opposite conditions would prevail. The influx 
of gold would tend to raise prices there, and encourage 
imports and check exports. The exchange would thus 
gradually turn in favour of England, the gold lost would 
tend to be restored, and the exchanges would ^tend to 
return to their normal point of equilibrium. 

It should be noticed that a relative rise iii the rate of 
interest alone has an important influence on the adjustment 
of the rates of exchange. When the rate of interest in 
England is relatively higher than in other financial centres, 
capital, in whatever form, tends to be attracted here ty 
earn the higher remuneration. A relative rise in the rate 
of interest will attract gold from abroad, and, up to a point, 
reverse a foreign drain. And it also affects the exchanges 
through credits. If England has an excess of imports 
from France, and the rate of interest is higher in London 
than Paris, many French exporters will not withdraw from 
England the proceeds of their sales, but will leave them as 
a credit balance to earn the higher rate of interest, and so 
long as these sums are not withdrawn, they exercise no 
influence on the rate of exchange. Correction of an adverse 
exchange by balances due to the rate of interest is a 
temporary expedient only; and this applies to longer 
period loans made for that purpose, though in the latter 
case the effect is*less transitory. 

Down to 1914 the gold standard as a means of preventing 
undue fluctuations in the foreign exchanges worked very 
well, though in recent years doubts have been raised as 
to whether it worked so automatically in practice as the 
.theory suggests. It certainly suited England, but in those 
dayi England was the finandal hub of the universe, and 
London's claims on the rest^f the. world far outbalanced 
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foreign claims ^on London; * hence, except in very 
abnormal circumstances, the Bank of England -could 
admst her reserves with little difficulty. ^ 

In these post-1914 years, the system, has wofked less 
smoothly, but since 1914, so far as international traders 
concerned, we have experienced very abnormal conditiong 
and one change in particular has hampered the eas^^.. 
working of the system. 

In the brief outline given above of the theory of the 
way an unfavourable exchange is corrected under the gold 
standard, very elastic conditions were assumed. No 
restrictions were introduced on the movements of gold 
and goods, and it was further assumed that any serious 
contraction of credit would be immediately reflected in 
jelling prices and wages. * 

Before 1914 these assumptions were approximately true, 
but that is far from being the case to-day. Prices of 
particular goods, and wages generally, have acquired a 
much greater degree of rigidity than in pre-war years. 
Factor prices, especially, have become more and more 
fixed by long-term contracts, and have strenuously resisted 
any attempt to depress them. The policy of Governments, 
confronted by powerful trade unions, has been against 
reductions in wage rates, and Central Banks have been 
encouraged to offset the effects of gold movements. In 
other words, as has been pointed out elsewhere, the post- 
war economic system has lost its pre-war fluidity. 

The result of this has been to hinder the rapid co-ordi- 
nation between mon^y incomes of all kinds and the 
changing economic situations on which the effective 
working of the gold standard depends. 

Before comparing the analysis above with exchange move- 
ments under independent inconvertible paper standards, 
an argument against the gold exchange standard may be 
noticed. Under the pure gold standard, an attempt 
of a country to corre(;t an. •adverse exchange rate has 
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reciprocal effects in the ‘country to which it loses its 
gold.. If England, when on the gold standard, loses •gold, 
it has ^o alter its terms of lending, that is,. to raise the, rate 
of inter^t and restrict credit. For opposite reasons, the 
gold-importing country must lower the rate of interest and 
expand credit, otherwise its gold imports are useless.^ 
f This is not necessarily the case, so runs the argument, if 
gngland is on a gold exchange standard with exchange 
reserves in another gold standard country, say B, for if 
England draws on these reserves for the purpose of 
correcting an unfavourable exchange she must restrict her 
credit facilities as if she were actually losing gold. 

But this does not necessarily apply to B: she is under 
no necessity to lower her rate of interest, or in other 
words to expand her credit, because, apart from the 
ownership of certain liquid resources, the situation ha!s 
remained unchanged in that country. 

Inconvertible Currencies. — ^All that has been said 
on the manner in which the exchanges are corrected when 
the gold standard is working smoothly and effectively 
bears an apparent analogy with the exchanges under 
independent inconvertible standards outlined in the last 
section. Nevertheless the differences are real. 

The first condition for stability of exchange rates, 
proportionate changes in the price levels of the countries 
concerned, is very much more difficult to obtain when the 
connectiijglink is a commodity or even several commodities, 
than when price^hanges are regulated by transfers of gold, 
for gold is a substance universally accepted, at least under 
normal conditions. The examples cited are theoretically 
correct, only in the absence of disturbing elements; hence 
the purchasing power parity theory has only a limited 
applicability to actual concrete situations. 

IJf credit is not expanded and contracted with gold movements 
the gold standard is not e£Eecti'«^. 
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One very familiar disturbing element which can cause 
the market rate* of exchange to differ widely from the 
equilibrium, or purchasing power parity rate, is that the 
present veJue of a paper currency is governed ,td some 
extent by opinions of its probable future value. If it is 
widely believed that its future value will be higher than 
it is at present, its present value will rise in sympathy; ancilV 
the converse consideration applies in the case of ap 
anticipated future fall. In other words the rates of 
exchange between two paper currencies may have only a 
very indirect relation with their relative price levels, and 
may be determined primarily by the monetary policies of 
the Governments or Central Banks. A speculative element 
thus enters into the exchange rates between two incon- 
vertible currencies which is absent under a gold standard. 

* A .second disturbing influence is one that we neglected 
in the hypothetical examples of adjustments between 
England and Germany, and that is changes in the intensity 
of demand for the products of one country by the other. 
In the case of two gold-standard countries, if one country 
desires the products of the other country very keenly, and 
the second country is under no necessity to purchase the 
products of the first, the country with the greater intensity 
of demand will continue to lose gold until its price level 
has lowered to the extent that its products are now 
desirable to the other country; that is to say, its price 
level will now be lower than it would have been but for 
the change in the demand for its goods. 

With inconvertible currencies the case is different, 
because there is nothing to produce a direct recipQ)cal 
action on price levels and their relation to incomes (under 
the present assumption goods would not move freely 
between the countries as in the case of the coal, although 
arti^cial restrictions are absent). The country with the 
greater intensity of demand for products would therefore 
have to force the exchanges against itself to a very much 
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greater extent than is necessitated by -the difference in 
price’ levels, if it is to sell its goods and restrict its 
demand for the products of the other country. 

TheSffhrchasing power parity rate will only be the true 
equilibrium rate under special conditions seldom likely to 
^be realised in practice. * 

• 

• Gold and Paper Standard. — ^An intermediate case 
that can arise is where one country is on a gold -standard 
and the currency of the other is inconvertible paper. Let 
us suppose the first country to be France, and the second 
to be England; then the rate of exchange between pounds* 
and francs will be governed by the changes in English paper 
prices and incomes relative to the changes in gold prices 
and incomes in France. If gold prices and incomes remain 
stable in France while paper prices and incomes rise in 
England, the exchanges will turn against England, or at 
least become less favourable. If paper prices continue to 
rise and gold prices fall, the discrepancy in the exchanges 
will be accentuated ; and the greater the degree of divergency, 
the lower will be the value of the paper currency in terms 
of gold, that is to say, the English pound will buy less and 
less francs, or, to put the matter in another way, the franc 
will buy more and more English pounds. 

A rise of English paper prices would not necessarily be 
followed by unfavourable exchange with France, provided 
that French gold prices rose relatively higher, because 
in such oircumstances the number of francs that could be 
bought with poufhds would increase. Conversely the pound 
wotfld buy fewer francs, even if English prices fell, provided 
that French gold prices fell to a greater relative extent. 

When one country is on an inconvertible paper, and 
the other on a gold, standard, the rates of exchange are 
governed partly by the monetary policy of the paper-issuing 
country and partly by influences coming from the course 
of gold prices. 
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14. Exchange Stability versus Price Stability 

The relative merits of gold and paper standards 'with 
respect to interilaticnal trade is still a controversial s?jbject, 
and one likely to remain so. Each standard adj^rjts the 
balance of payments in a different way. . 

Under the gold standard the 'exchanges are relatively^ 
stable; the balance of payments has therefore to be^ 
brought into equilibrium by gold movements, the effect oi 
which is to cause changes in the price and income structure 
of the countries concerned. 

Under inconvertible paper standards the balance of 
payments is rapidly and automatically adjusted by the 
foreign exchanges. If there is an excess of imports, 
the currency, no longer supported by gold, depreciates 
hjimediately in terms of other currencies, and the exchanges 
turn rapidly against the country that has imported more 
than its exports will carry. Imports are quickly made 
dearer and exports cheaper, and adjustments take place 
between imports and exports, but with every change in 
relative price levels the exchanges fluctuate violently, and 
trade may become speculative because no one can foresee 
what the precise level of the exchanges will be a month or 
two in advance. But the picture must not be painted too 
darkly. An inconvertible paper currency need not 
depreciate through violent inflation, as did the currencies 
of the central European countries during the war years; 
by judicious management, as will be shown later, the 
exchanges can be prevented from getting out of hand. 

Unfortunately, neither system gives us exchange stability 
and price stability at the same time. An effective gold 
standard gives us relatively stable exchanges at the cost of 
variations in the home price-level as a country loses or 
gains gold according to the state of the balance of payments. 
An independent standard allows us to manage, or control, 
the price-level, but at the cost of fluctuating exchanges. 
Which is the greater advantage seems to be a matter of 
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opinion. The answer depends partly on the economic 
conditions within a country, and partly on the volume 
of i^ foreign trade. A small country with a large foreign 
traoei^pd dependent on foreign capital, finds an advantage 
in a*^able exchange that outweighs any loss from an 
internal price instability.. On the other hand, a large and 
^financially strong country, by adopting a policy of price 
stability, canTsolate itself from the worst effects of world 
trade cycles. 

Harbeler, however, argues that stable exchange rates 
are necessary in the long run for any extensive international 
exchange of goods and credit, at any rate, if trade is to 
continue on the basis of individual enterprise. 

Fluctuating exchange rates are not altogether a matter 
of indifference to the wage-earner. Under an effective 
gold standard, when his country loses gold, his wages teifd 
to fall; but under a paper standard, when the currency of 
his country depreciates abroad, he must pay more for the 
goods he imports; in other words, a fall in the foreign 
exchange rates tends to lower his real wages. 

16. Further Consideration of Factors that Disturb the 
Equilibrium of International Prices 

The changes in the demand of one country for the products 
of another have already been noticed. In recapitulation of 
this important point we may say that if A and B are gold- 
standard countries, then a fadling off in the demand of A for 
B*s products will cause a change in the price and income 
structure of the Jatter country, because the exchanges cannot 
deyiate beyond a certain point without B losing gold. 

As, under the gold standard; the exchanges can only 
fluctuate within fixed limits, the adjustment would cause 
prices and incomes in B to fall considerably, assuming tha-t 
the factors of production in home and foreign trade were 
remunerated equally, and that production for export 
operated under constant i;pturnS| It is easy to see, too, 
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that the larger the area represented by A, relative to the 
size of B. the more marked would be this effect. 

In the case of inconvertible currencies, price and income 
structures in A and B would probably remain un^liVnged, 
as adjustment would be made by the exchanges "'turning 
against B, 

It is assumed above that B's demand for the products \ 
of A remains constant. In such circumstances B woul^ 
have an excess of imports over exports. Now in most 
cases, Al's demand for B's products is governed by 
their price, so that to bring trade into equilibrium once 
again, B's products must be made cheaper. If B is 
determined to import the same value of commodities as 
she did before the change in A*s demand, she must balance 
the fall in the value of her exports of commodities by an 
elcport of gold. This, in turn, would lead to a contraction 
of credit and a fall in prices, and at a lower level of prices 
her exports to A would increase. On independent paper 
standards, B's currency would depreciate in value in A, 
as the demand for it would decrease, so that for a given 
quantity of B's goods, less of A*s currency would be 
required than before. In other words, the turn of the 
exchanges against B would lower the price of her export 
goods indirectly; losing gold when on the gold standard, 
would lower aU prices directly. 

Under normal circumstances, and with freedom of trade, 
there is a natural tendency to equilibrium under either 
standard. In the short period, an adverse trade, balance 
is probably redressed at less inconvenience; to home prices 
and incomes under a paper, than under the gold, stand^d. 

It should not, however, be hastily concluded that when 
a country is off the gold standard it can allow the 
exchanges to turn against it with impimity. If for any 
reason equilibrium is not soon reached, the fall in value of 
its export goods, although it increases the volume of the 
export trade, must in thf long pin have an unfavourable 
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reaction on the price arid income level at home. In 
addition to this, fluctuating exchange rates make foreign 
trade highly speculative, as exporters can never estimate 
in acKayce what they will ultimately receive for thfeir 
goods: ^ 

Disequilibrium, however, can occur from the side of 
4upply as well as demand. Suppose, for example, that in 
consequence oi technical progress costs of production fall 
sharply in A, then an impetus will be given to he/ export 
industries. What effect this will have on the ratios of 
exchange, measured in commodities, between the two 
countries will be determined by the elasticities of the 
demands of each country for the products of the other. 
If these demands are fairly rigid, the change in the ratios 
may be more than proportional to the relative fall in the 
costs of production in A compared with B. Under such 
conditions there would be a relative fall in incomes and 
prices in A. If, however, the demands of A and B for 
each other's products were elastic, a contrary result would 
follow, for A, being able to dispose of an increased 
production on not unfavourable terms, would retain the 
advantage of her decreased relative costs. 

Another disturbing factor which must be taken into 
account is change in the rate of foreign investment. 
Country A, for example, may decide to increase her 
investments in country B or to curtail their rate. In 
either case the balance of pa 5 anents is disturbed and 
adjustments on the lines already discussed are necessitated. 

If A makes loan to B it is usually necessary, in 
ordej to effect the transfer, that A*s products be made 
relatively cheap and those of B relatively dear. As has 
already been shown, this means that if A and B are on 
paper standards, or at least on independent standards, the 
rates of exchange between the countries must be adjusted; 
whilst if they are on the gold standard the price and 
income structure must be altered both countries. 
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This is easy to understand if It is remembered that what 
is loaned must be either gold or goods. If A and B are gold- 
standard countries, and A makes a loan to B and sends 
gdld, prices and incomes will fall in In most<^es, of 
course, the loan in its ultimate form simply means ^transfer 
of goods from A to B, and is effected through the ordina^ 
channels of trade. Now this reaUy means that A mu^^ 
increase its exports to B by the amount of the loan, pr 
alternatjfvely, that A must increase its exports to and reduce 
its imports from B to the extent of creating a balance of 
exports over imports equal to the amount of the loan. 

Now this can only be done through the ordinary channels 
of trade by tnaking it easier for B to increase its purchases 
of ^'s goods, and at the same time making it more difficult 
^for A to purchase B'^ goods. This desired result can be 
attained in two ways: either by directly lowering the 
price level in A through exporting gold, or, if the countries 
are not on the gold standard, by allowing the exchanges to 
turn against A so that the price of her export goods is 
lowered indirectly. In either case, A would be a good 
market in which to buy, and a bad market in which to sell, 
from the point of view of B, Under independent paper 
standards it is more accurate to say that A would be a 
difficult market for B to sell in; for as the exchange rates 
are in B's favour her goods would become automatically 
dearer in A. 

It should be noted that the above is not inconsistent 
with the commonplace of the textbooks that a favourable 
trade balance means a favourable foreign exchange. 
There is a difference between a balance that is the result 
of a loan, and a balance that arises from an ordinary trade 
transaction, as in the former case the balance has not to 
be repaid immediately. 

When the loan is repaid the exchanges are turned in 
favour of the lending country, and this applies at the 
periods when interest qin the, loan is remitted. In the case 
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of countries on the gold standard the repatyment of a large 
loan would probably necessitate some transfer of gold as 
the ^j^anges can only move within certain limits. • 

FinaSty, there are the effects of tariffs on imports 
apd bounties on exports to consider, but these are so 
jsaportant that it will be necessary to examine them 
later, in another section. 

• 

16 . The Relation between the Bank Rate and the^ Foreign 
Exchanges 

Under independent standards the rate of exchange 
between two countries is fixed on the foreign exchange 
market at the rate that will tend to bring the Balance of 
Payments into equilibrium. 

But the exchange market can only fix the rate 
exchange when other factors that directly, and indirectly, 
influence the balance of payments are settled for it. Tlie 
exchange market cannot influence these factors. Changes 
in interest rates, and relative price-levels, however, con- 
tinually disturb the foreign exchanges, so it is sometimes 
desirable for the Central Bank of a country to influence the 
exchange market. It does this by means of the Bank Rate. 

A change in the Bank Rate may affect the foreign 
exchanges in several ways. In the first place a rise in the 
Bank Rate tends to attract short-term funds to that 
country, and, in consequence, to raise the value of its 
currency in the exchange market. A fall in the Bank Rate 
has the opposite effect. Changes in the Bank Rate also 
tend to affect the long term capital market and to move 
secittities from one stock exchange to another; but the 
movement of funds of any kind always influence the rates 
of exchange between the currencies of the countries 
concerned. 

Changes in the amount of currency and credit quickly 
follow changes in the Bank Rate. A rise in the Bank 
Rate, for example, will indirectly itause a fall in the home 
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level of prices, \^hich in turn will stimulate exports, and 
diminish imports. In this way, a change in the Bank Rate 
will, alter the relative value of a currency on the..^eign 
exchange market. 

< 

17. The Effects of an Undervaluatioh of a Currency on thi^ 
JPoreign Exchange Market 

A currency is said to be undervalued abroad when, far 
any reason whatever, its value on the exchange market is 
less than that warranted by the level of home prices, and, 
incidentally, by the state of the balance of payments. 

Let us suppose, for illustration, when a country's balance 
of payments is in equilibrium, that it deliberately depre- 
ciates the value of its currency abroad without at the same 
Jime allowing its internal price-level to rise. Clearly, the 
effect will be to increase the volume of its exports without 
altering the volume of its imports. It follows, therefore, 
that the extra money earned by the export industries will 
be spent, not on additional imports, but on goods produced 
at home. 

It will be noted that this case differs from that where 
the exchanges have been left to follow their natural course. 
In those circumstances the stimulus to exports would last 
only so long as was necessary to restore equilibrium in 
the balance of payments. 

But where the undervaluation has been deliberately 
designed the effect may continue for a considerable period 
provided that other countries do not retaliate, either by 
depreciating the value of their currencies •or by restricting 
their imports from the country with the under-valued 
currency, either by means of tariffs, or by other means. 

In practice, that is exactly what would be likely to 
happen, so that the beneficial effects of under-valuation 
would not last very long. Apart from that, a war of 
currency depreciation between several countries cannot fail 
to have adverse effectsiion the trade of all. The motive 
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for under-valuation is usbally the desjre to stimulate 
employment at home. 

It^oes not follow that if a country's currency is ovcr- 
valueck^ the foreign exchange market that exports are 
impossiHe. In such a case, however, exports would be 
j:pnfined to lines in which the country had a high com- 
parative advantage, and imports would have to be severely 
restricted in order to keep the balance of payments in 
equilibrium, at least in normal circumstances. , 

18 . Pegging *’ the Exchanges, and the Exchange 
Equalisation Account 

Pegging," or fixing the exchanges, is a device that 
necessity compelled during the war years. By this means 
a currency can be given, artificially, a higher purchasing^ 
power in some foreign market or markets than it possesses 
at home. England adopted this method to stabilise her 
exchange with America from 1916 to 1919: loans were 
raised in America, and huge amounts of American securities 
held by Englishmen were sold over there. These credits 
were used by the agents of the British Government, 
J. P. Morgan and Co., of New York, to buy up all 
exchange on London offered at 4765 dollars to the £i 
sterling, and this rate was maintained for three years, 
although it was below mint par, and even below the 
normal gold point: a rate so favourable to England 
would have been impossible but for the fact that during 
the war Jhe transport of gold was so costly owing to 
the risKs of loss involved. 

The suspension of the Gold Standard Act in 1931 again 
made necessary some device to prevent violent fluctuations 
in the foreign exchanges, and in 1932 the Exchange 
Equalisation Account was opened at the Bank of England. 

Early in 1932 unsettled financial conditions abroad were 
cau^g capital to flow into London, and tending to swing 
the exchanges too much in oiir fav(|ur. At the same time, 
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no one could be pertain but that at any moment a reverse 
movement might take place in the opposite direction. 

To prevent violent fluctuations in the foreign excl^nges 
an'd to stop speculative dealings in our current the 
Government decided to establish reserves of ^Id aijd 
foreign exchange at the Bank of England. It was statec^ 
at the time that the purpose of this fund was not to connect 
English paper currency to the American dollar at ai\y 
particular level, but only to keep it in some sort of harmony 
with that of the gold-using countries — France and the 
United States. 

The manner in which the account is operated is simple 
enough. Wlien for any reason the exchange with America, 
for example, rises too much in our favour, the account is 
used for the purpose of buying dollars in order to bring 
down the rate. On the other hand, should English currency 
depreciate too much in terms of dollars, then gold, foreign 
exchange, or the dollars obtained in the above way would 
be sold for English currency. 

In this way the rate of exchange between England and 
America, or any other country for that matter, can be 
kept in the region of the equilibrium rate until the time 
is ripe for stabilisation at a particular level. 

The mere knowledge that such a fund is available for 
use is sufficient to prevent speculation on falls and rises 
in the value of our currency, and as an example of the way 
in which serious natural fluctuations are smoothed away 
the following instance may be noticed. 

In the early months of 1933, as a result of a banking 
crisis in the United States, funds began to flow anto 
London from New York, and, in order to prevent too 
sudden and sharp a rise in the exchange value of the 
English pound, the Exchange Equalisation Account was 
used to, purchase dollar exchange. 

The working of the account may be compared with the 
regular Forward Exchange j^arket. Even between two 
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countries on the gold standard, movemengts of gold would 
have been much more frequent but for the opcratiorts of 
this m^ket; and the principle applies with respect to 
any sft^ard. 

,SupJ)ose, for example, that England has to make large 
pfiyments to Germany. The price of marks in London 
will rise rapidly and there will be a low rate in Berlin for 
sterling. London bankers would therefore draw finance 
bills on their agents in Berlin, and as these bills rjun from 
one to three months before they are due, the London 
banker is put into possession of marks which he will not 
have to remit to Berlin for some time, and as the supply 
of marks in London is increased at the time when the lull 
is drawn, the rate of exchange on Berlin does not rise so 
high as it otherwise would have done. At a later period^ 
purchase of marks to meet the bill when it becomes due 
will increase the demand for bills of exchange on Berlin 
and so limit a fall in the exchange rate, should a fall 
prove likely. 

Dealings in futiu'e exchange thus steady the rates over 
a period of time and narrow the range of their fluctuations. 

The above comparison is illustrative only and must not 
be stressed too far. The Exchange Equalisation Account 
is a Government Department — a sub-department of the 
Treasury — acting through the agency of the Bank of 
England, and by 1937 its resources had reached the colossal 
figure of 575 million pounds; it is thus able to exercise a 
very powerful influence on the foreign exchanges. 

It must be emphasised that the primary object of the 
Account is to counteract the effects of the movements of 
short-term funds, or floating balances, the movements of 
which may swing the exchanges in a direction contrary to 
that dictated by the state of the real trading account. 
An undesirable influx of floating balances, by appreciating 
the value of the oound. mav handicap the export trades 
severely. 
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The Exchanges Equalisation Account does not render the 
Bank Rate obsolete as the Fund is not a suitable instrument 
for restoring equilibrium in the balance of payments where 
disequilibrium is caused by an excess of imports‘^pver the 
total visible and invisible exports of services and com- 
modities. Changes in the Bank Rate effect the credit and 
income structure of a country. The workings of the 
Exchange Equalisation Account have no such corrective 
tendency. 

The Account would still be useful should ever we return 
to the gold standard. One of the weaknesses of that 
system was the liability to a drain of gold at any time due 
to a movement of short-term funds caused by a relative rise 
in the rate of interest in some foreign financial centre. 
<Such a drain might cause a contraction of credit at a time 
when the conditions of industry were such that an expansion 
of credit was justified and necessary. Any movement of 
floating balances, even on a gold standard, could be easily 
offset by the Exchange Equalisation Account. 

19 . Exchange Control 

The technique and conditions of international trade have 
changed very considerably in recent years. Much that 
has been said in previous sections pre-supposes more or 
less laissez-faire conditions, but these conditions are 
practically non-existent in the world of to-day. It is no 
longer true to say that trade between countries is simply 
trade between individuals, for in a large nujnber of countries 
the Government now intervenes actively in foreign tirade, 
and in some places controls its volume and direction; in 
Germany, for example, a licence is required before goods 
can be imported. 

State intervention in foreign trade has several aspects, 
but for the moment we shall be concerned only with the 
foreign exchanges. 
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Certain forms of indirect control Imve been noted 
already. When the world was on a gold standard, Central 
Bante^ influenced the exchanges by their bank rates -and 
open-m^ket policies. More recently, exchange equalisa- 
tion sfccounts have exercised a more thorough, though still 
Jipdirect, control. 

In many Continental countries, however, exchange 
control has been carried to much greater lengths, and by 
more direct methods, in order to protect their domestic 
currencies, to regulate imports, and to prevent the “ flight ” 
of capital. Compared with the position in 1914, there is 
now a much larger volume of short-term funds floating 
from financial centre to financial centre; and owing to the 
greater rigidity of the economic systems, there is an 
increasing difficulty in the way of keeping the balances 0% 
payments in equilibrium. In the early post-war years, 
paper currency standards that were fluctuating violently 
in value gave rise to a large amount of exchange speculation. 
Exchange control as a comprehensive policy, however, 
originated in Germany during the financial crisis of 1931, 
as a means of protecting the gold reserves, and preventing 
the flight of capital; incidentally, it allowed Germany to 
cease the payment of most of her foreign debts. 

The different forms of exchange control are very numer- 
ous, and vary with the object of the control.^ Where the 
object is to regulate imports, in the most extreme form, all 
exporters, and other persons holding foreign exchange, 
must self it to the Central Bank. Importers, on the other 
hand, can purchase foreign currency, or exchange, only 
through the Central Bank. But the Central Bank will sell 
foreign exchange only for such imports as are considered 
necessary to adjust the balance of payments, so to escape 
from the difficulties caused by the independent restrictions 

* Fdr a comprehensive account the reader should consult Einzig : 
Exchange Control. •. % 
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imposed by different countries; clearing agreements have 
been ‘made between many pairs of States. 

Clearing Agreements. — ^When a clearing agrp^ent 
has been reached between two countries, importers in both 
places pay into an account at. their respective Central 
Banks the purchase price of all goods imported. These 
amounts are then used to pay exporters. Where exporjt 
credits and import debts do not offset each other, exporters 
are paid only when, and so far, as funds are available, 
unless the Central Banks make advances to exporters until 
such times as funds are available on the clearing account. 
The rate of exchange between the two currencies is usually 
fixed for the term of the agreement. 

The clearing system has been very adversely criticised, 
mainly on the ground that such agreements are bilateral, 
when the natural tendency of international trade flows 
along multilateral lines. There is no natural tendency for 
visible exports and imports between any two countries to 
balance; one effect of clearing agreements, therefore, is to 
force trade into artificial channels, and to limit its volume. 

Exchange clearing is not without supporters, however, 
and Einzig has argued that with a technique improved by 
experience, the system need not remain bilateral; and that 
the agreements have discouraged dumping, and currency 
depreciation, because a country with a depreciated currency 
must pay for a given quantity of imports with a much 
greater quantity of exported goods.^ 

In some ways the technique of clearing agreements has 
been improved — ^by the payments agreement, for exai^ple, 
which allows direct contact between exporters and 
importers, and which regulates the volume of frade 
•between the two countries to the agreement in such a way 
that exporters and importers are certain to be paid within 
a given period. It is doubtful, however, if any variation 

^ Einzig: Exchftnge Control, 
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of the clearing system will remedy the defects of exchange 
restrictions. Under a free foreign exchange market system, 
intorivitional trade will flow along lines set by the limits of 
comparative costs. Under a system of exchange control a 
country will not necessarily buy in the cheapest market: 
.jt may buy from B, rather than from A, as in the one case 
it can pay with a credit under a clearing agreement, and 
in the other case it must part with currency in order to 
acquire the foreign exchange necessary. • 

Exchange control may also allow a strong country to 
acquire a strangle-hold over the trade of a weaker country, 
as in order to obtain pa3nncnt for its exports under a 
clearing agreement, the weaker country may have to 
import goods which it really does not want, and in any 
case, its freedom of choice of imports is limited. Apai^ 
from any question of limiting the volume of international 
trade, exchange control gives certain strong countries the 
power to influence the direction of the trade of weaker 
countries that is undesirable in the interests of w'orld trade. 

Standstill Agreements. — Some forms of exchange 
control have for their immediate object the prevention of 
movements of capital. The standstill agreement is a 
German invention, and in substance is a moratorium on 
outstanding short-term foreign debts, especially inter-bank 
debts. Standstill agreements were first made during the 
crisis of 1931 when the German banks could not pay their 
short-teijn debts to foreign banks because the nece.ssary 
amount of foreign exchange was not available. Under 
these agreements the short-term debt is either converted 
into long-term debt, or arrangement is made for a very 
gradual repayment. 


Transfer Moratoria. — somewhat similar device is 
theotransfer moratorium. Where such a regulation is in 
force, importers and others pay tteir foreign debts in their 
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domestic currency to an appointed authority. These 
funds* are remitted abroad when the moratorium is •con- 
cluded. Sometimes a foreign creditor is allowed to ns^ his 
creciit in the country imposing the moratorium im certain 
ways specified by the 'Government. * i 

Blocked Accounts. — The blocked account is the logical 
outcome of the standstill agreement, and tlie system ot 
transfer .moratoria. Foreign debts, paid in domestic 
currency to the Central Bank, are said to be blocked when 
the funds cannot be remitted abroad without the permission 
of the Government. 

It is not in the interest of the debtor country, however, 
that these funds stand idle, as in that case a contraction of 
yedit must follow. Foreign creditors, therefore, are 
allowed to use these funds in ways dictated by the Govern- 
ment within the debtor country. In practice that means 
that they must sell them for what they will realise on 
the open market, and as a general rule, blocked accounts 
are heavily discounted. In Germany, the surplus fund 
arising from the sale of blocked accounts has been used to 
subsidise certain industries. 

For obvious reasons, the volume of blocked accounts has 
declined rapidly in recent years, and Germany now sub- 
sidises her export trades by means of a fimd created by 
taxes levied on production used for domestic purposes. 

The general principles of exchange control should now 
be clear. Instead of adjusting supply and demand, through 
the mechanism of price, exchange control seeks direct 
methods of adjustment, either in the form of general 
regulations and prohibitions, or by arbitrary decisions with 
respect to payments for imports. 

’ The circumstances that led up to exchange control were 
abnormal, and in some instances, as an emergency measure, 
a case can be made out for exchange restrictions. Unfor- 
tunately, the remedy tepds tq^perpetuate the disease, and 
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the vicious circle, once started, seems impossible to break. 
Once the State intervenes directly in the foreign exchange 
market, imports and exports are restricted, partly because 
trade* Ijecomes bilateral, and partly because of the uncer- 
^tainty t)f receiving payment for goods exported. Added 
to that, foreign lending declines inevitably, and foreign 
lending is a mainspring of international trade. 

*20. Protection 

Protection is the most general and widely used form of 
indirect exchange control. The general case for free trade 
versus tariffs was discussed in an earlier chapter, where it 
was shown that most of the arguments in favour of import 
duties rest ultimately on fallacies. No one will deny, of 
course, that any particular industry will gain by protection, 
but the economist is concerned with the country as a whofe. 
Most economists again will agree that there is a case for 
protecting an industry that is vital to the security of the 
country in wartime, but the argument rests on political, 
and not on economic grounds. The argument that it is 
necessary to protect infant industries appears very alluring 
at first glance, and it received the support of a free-trader 
like Mill, but there is little reason to suppose that there are 
any economies of large-scale production possible under 
protection that are not equally possible under free trade. 
In any case, the economic argument for protecting infant 
industries ends as soon as the infant is able to stand upon 
its feetj but experience teaches that the protection afforded 
is seldom or npver removed when the state of maturity is 
reached. Indeed, when the industry consists of a number 
of firms of unequal strength, the weaker firms can always 
argue that if the protection were removed, they must 
succumb. The same holds with respect to new firms 
entering the industry. 

^ new industry can only begin if there are adequate 
supplies of skilled labour, ^trained technicians, and leaders 
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of industry. Protection may be necessary to bring them 
into existence in an undeveloped country, but in a country 
already industrialised they exist. , 

It is often argued that the imposition of a tafift will 
force foreign firms to move either the whole, or aT)art of 
their production plant, within the borders of the tariff 
imposing country, and this argument is supported on facts.* 
The total capital and population of the Country may^ 
increase, unless the import of capital is balanced by the 
export of other capital, but whether the productive 
capacity per head of the population will increase by 
moving an industry from a more, to a less favourable site 
is doubtful. 

It is also true that where a country is in a monopolistic 
position as the buyer or seller of a particular commodity it 
nlay be able to influence the terms of trade in its favour 
by means of tariffs, but what it may gain in one direction 
it may easily lose in another; the position is usually much 
more complex than the protectionist argument assumes. 

There are, however, several arguments advanced in 
support of protection that need a closer examination. 

21. The Position of a Free Trade Country in a World of 
Protection 

It is often argued that although free trade may be 
preferable in the abstract, yet in a world of protectionist 
countries no free trade country can permanently exist 
owing to the impossibility of maintaining its balance of 
payments in equilibrium. Tariffs are nece^ary, if only as 
a means of bargaining power. 

But the free trade argument does not depend on the 
absence of tariffs. Even in conditions of perfectly free 
trade every exporter has to face the problem of transport 
costs, and these costs have a similar effect on trade to that 
of tariffs. The existence of transport costs from A to B 
is a natural tariff on goods entejmg B. But it is a fact of 
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experience that transport costs need not prohibit trade 
between A and B, and the argument hoMs with respect to 
man-made tariffs. 

It iS not a valid argument to assert that because countries 
B, C, and D impose tariffs that A must do likewise. It is 
^rue that these tariffs injure the export trade of A, but in 
•so doing they limit the export trade of the countries impos- 
ing them as well. If country A should decide to retaliate 
with tariffs against B, C, and Z), it will merely cripple 
further its own foreign trade and that of countries B, C, 
and D. The tariffs imposed by country A will not remove 
in any way the damage done by the tariffs of countries 
B, C, D. 

Against the argument that the tariff of A may be used 
as a basis for an all round reduction of tariffs, experience 
suggests that this is unlikely to happen in practice. On tlie 
contrary, each country will have an incentive to raise its 
tariffs in order to increase its bargaining power, so that if 
any reductions are ultimately made, tariffs will merely be 
stabilised on a higher level. 

22 . Trade Between High- and Low-Wage Countries 

The question whether permanent trade is possible or 
not between a high-wage and low-wage country has 
been a vexed one for some years. It has been and is still 
argued that a country with a high standard of living 
cannot compete successfully with India, China, and Japan, 
for example, unless the country in question erects around 
its shores a barrier of tariffs. 

Now in the first place it does not necessarily follow that 
a country with a high-wage level will produce its goods at 
proportionately high expenses of production: indeed the 
first condition of high wages is high productivity, and it 
can be argued with justice that the standard of life in the 
Far East is low, simply because the average productivity 
per head is low. 
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This must not be interpreted to mean that wages 
multiplied by productivity will give an approximately 
identical cost per unit of goods in every case, and tha^ the 
belief actually founded upon experience that un^er free 
competition our manufacturers cannot compete with; say^ 
Japan in our home market, is .a delusion. So iong as 
the law of comparative costs applies, this inability to 
compete might prove to be the case irrespective of any^ 
differences in wages and standard of life. 

But while this can be conceded, as indeed it must, that 
a country can be undersold in certain commodities in its 
home market, it is quite a different proposition to generalise 
from even a number of cases that, imder free trade 
conditions, a country can be undersold in its home market 
with respect to every commodity. No question of wages 
alone is likely to counterbalance the differential advantages 
of production with respect to every commodity at the same 
time between two countries. Goods pass between countries 
only by way of trade; in the long period, therefore, if 
some home manufacturers are undersold in certain 
commodities, these imports must be paid for by other 
products and services. No country can maintain a constant 
level of imports, and export nothing in return. If in the 
long run, as we have already shown, no country can 
permanently sell without bu3dng, the converse must hold 
equally that no coimtry can permanently buy without selling. 

The general truth of this proposition is beyond dispute, 
but it is equally true in practice that in any country 
with a high-wage level and standard of l^fe a good deal 
of dislocation and hardship can follow from the entry into 
its markets of goods produced at much less expense. It 
is this fact, of course, that gives the argument for tariffs 
in this connexion, so much force. 

But the general argument against tariffs that has been 
noted elsewhere is applicable even in this connexion. 
Particular industries and individuals would benefit, but at 
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the expense of the commtfnity as a whole, in the shape of 
a smaller volume of foreign trade. 

T^e problem of competition with low-wage countries is 
much ’iqore acute with respect to the neutral market. 
Irrespective of the relation between the level of its wages 
and th^ productivity of. its workers, a country with a 
fiigh-wage level can only export abroad, to a country that 
is dependent on its products; but if these prices rise beyond 
a certain point the foreign buyers will restrjct their 
consumption, so that the volume of exports will decline 
even if their value remains constant. In such a case 
there will be reduced employment in the export trade. 

It is much more probable, however, that the foreigner 
will have alternative sources of supply, and if these 
alternative goods are made by cheap labour in some 
competing country the position is one of grave difficulty. 
In the past, America has shown that high-wage countries 
can’ compete successfully in neutral markets by virtue of 
greater productivity due to the greater efficiency of its 
workers per head and the superiority of its industrial 
organisation. 

Success of this kind, however, must be more difficult in 
the future. Industrial technique is no longer the monopoly 
of a few nations, and automatic machinery has doubtless 
equalised the former differences between the Lancashire 
and Japanese cotton operatives. 

It is therefore impossible to deny that in neutral markets 
a country like England is in real danger from the 
competition of countries with a lower standard of, life, 
unless by some means or other she can increase the 
efficiency of her workers. She cannot protect her neutral 
markets by tariff walls. It has been suggested that 
England could support certain foreign exports by means 
of subsidies, and thus sell them permanently below cost, 
andjrecover the deficit by tariffs on imports of suitable 
goods, but any sucfi devicq has only a limited field and 
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it is doubtful if the remedy is •worth the price that must 
be paid by the country as a whole. 

Dumping 

One of the most popular arguments in favour •of tariffs 
is that free trade countries are. peculiarly liable* to ha^^e 
their industries ruined through dumped goods, but tlfe 
same considerations hold here as in the case 'of underselling 
by countries with a lower standard of life. Short of 
absolute’ prohibitive duties, which would stop imports of 
any kind, experience seems to show that tariffs cannot 
stop dumping, as highly protected countries have at 
times resorted to special measures to deal with this 
problem. 

Dumping is simple price discrimination between countries, 
^ut it makes no difference whatever to the importing 
country whether the cheap goods enter the country as a 
result of some comparative advantage in production, or 
because they are dumped by some discriminating monopoly. 
From the consumers* standpoint, the benefit is the same in 
both cases, so that every argument against dumping can 
be used as an argument against the principle of com- 
parative costs. 

Where the dumped goods are means of production, the 
benefit derived by the importing country is even more 
marked, and it is probable that the balance of advantage 
inclines more to the importing than to the dumping 
country. 

Dumping is an evil only when it is temporary, or sporadic, 
for several reasons. It is an evil when the object is^to 
stifle competition with the object of imposing later a liigh 
monopoly price. Sporadic dumping may bring into being 
•industries that may have to be abandoned when the 
dumping of means of production ceases ; and the temporary 
dumping of consumers' goods may lead to undesirable 
changes in demand. 
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24. Tariffs and Adverse Ti^e Balances 

• 

The fact that the gold standard did not function nonfially 
betweep 1925 and 1931 brought up arguments in various 
forms foa correcting an adverse trade balance by means of 
restricJtioh of imports. Mr. Keynes also argued for tariffs 
on impofts as a means to restoring equilibrium between 
the foreign trade balance (that is, the excess of all payments 
cUie to us from abroad in any year over claims on us from 
overseas) and foreign investments. , 

So long as the gold standard was working effectively, that 
is, so long as gold movements were allowed to exercise 
reciprocal effects on prices and terms of lending, it is 
obvious that no great discrepancy between the foreign 
trade balance and the rate of foreign investment could 
occur. Mr. Keynes argued' that as the gold standard, 
was not working effectively this check was inoperative, 
and that, as in a developed country like England the 
tendency is for the home investmTent market to absorb 
less and less of home savings, the amount of capital 
invested overseas must progressively increase, because 
the rate of interest will tend to be lower here than in 
the younger countries. 

Disequilibrium between the foreign trade balance and 
the rate of foreign investment must necessarily creep in, 
and persist because, owing to the rigidity of our wage 
rates, no premium on exports can be given in the form 
of decreased expenses of production ; hence chronic 
unemployment must result. 

The only solutfon to the difficulty, so ran the argument, 
was to increase the foreign trade balance by a reduction 
of imports through the medium of tariffs. 

But even under the gold standard the objections are 
several. It does not necessarily follow that foreign 
investment will continue to be relatively more attractive, 


1 Treatise on Mqjiey, iQjo, Vol. I. . 
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as in the future we shall have to face the intensified 
competition of foreign lenders in our investment markets 
overseas, which must, of course, depress the rate of interest 
there. Neither are the foreign trade balance an<? the rate 
of foreign investment perfectly independent Variables. 
Lending abroad curtails purchasing power at home and 
tends to check imports, while the transfer of purchasing 
power from home to abroad tends indirectly to che<jk 
imports. 

A tariff on imports must reduce imports, but only if 
demand for our exports remained unchanged, would it 
increase the foreign trade balance ; for apart from 
additional lending, which would increase the disequilibrium, 
the power of the foreigner to purchase our exports would 
be reduced. 

But whatever, if any, force the argument for tariffs as 
a means of redressing adverse balances possesses, and it 
is of a temporary nature only, it rests on the assumptions 
that prices are held fixed in this country by rigid wages, 
and that the rates of exchange between different currencies 
are kept rigid by the gold standard. The force disappears 
as soon as we abandon the gold standard because the 
balance between exports and imports is automatically 
adjusted, as we have already seen, by variations in the 
foreign exchanges. A break with the gold standard tends 
to act as a stimulus to exports, but under such conditions 
a tariff, by reducing imports, would counteract this 
tendency by increasing the difficulty of exports. 

It is sometimes argued that a tariff isc still necessary to 
redress the trade balance, because correcting the bs^nce 
by turning the exchanges against us, ix. by depreciating 
the currency, cannot continue indefinitely, and that a 
tariff would be necessary in the end to stop the depreciation 
of the currency by restricting imports. But leaving the 
exchanges to find their natural level does not mean that 
our currency would continus^ly depreciate abroad until its 
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value fell to zero. This would happen onjy if our currency 
were progressively inflated at home, and that is unthinkable 
with pountry like England. So long as the currency .was 
not deliberately inflated at home, a fall in the rate of 
eychahge* against us would act as a rise in the bank rate 
under tBe gold standard; imports would be discouraged 
and exports encouraged. All the advantages of a tariff 
are obtained by free fluctuations in the exchanges without 
the disadvantage of reducing the total volume of foreign 
trade. The above must not be read as an argument in 
favour of fluctuating exchanges, the disadvantages of 
which have already been pointed out, but only as an 
argument against the value of tariffs as a means of 
redressing an adverse balance. 

25. Bounties on Export 

Bounties on export have the opposite effect to tariffs on 
imports on the terms of trade; for by artificially stimu- 
lating exports they increase the country's demand for foreign 
products. What actually happens to the terms of trade 
will depend on the elasticities of demand in the countries 
concerned. If A grants a bounty on a commodity, the 
demand for which is elastic in B, there will be some 
increase of imports in A, and the consumers will reap some 
benefit from cheaper imports, but at the expense of the 
taxpayers in general. 

On the other hand, to take the extreme case, if B*s 
demand Is perfectly rigid the whole of the benefit of the 
bounty might be appropriated by B, as A might have to 
pay over the whole of its increased production in order to 
obtain the same volume of imports as before. Cases of 
this kind are not likely to occur in practice, but the fact* 
that it is possible for the greater portion of the benefit to 
pass into the hands of the foreigner is a strong argument 
against this method of stinjulating certain export trades. 
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Bounties are used for various purposes. Coal, for example, 
is produced for home consumption and for export, and if 
the -export trade is handicapped by high expenses of 
production which cannot be reduced, a tax can be levied 
on all coal used for domestic purposes and the ‘proceeds 
applied to subsidise coal for export. ' ^ 

The principle of bounties, however, is not wise except in 
very special cases, and even then, only as a teniporary 
expedient. As Adam Smith and Ricardo showed long ago, 
export bounties deflect trade from the natural directions 
set by the limits of comparative costs. In some cases they 
encourage an industry to expand beyond the point at which 
diminishing returns begin; in other cases a country is 
induced to produce goods that it could acquire more 
-cheaply from abroad in exchange for goods in the manu- 
facture of which it has a comparative advantage. 

26. The Effects of Import Duties 

The general incidence of import duties has been discussed 
in another chapter, but a little further analysis is desirable. 
The direct effect of import duties depends on a number of 
factors. If the commodity in question cannot be produced 
at home, the effect will vary with the proportion of the 
total supply taken by the tax-levying country, although 
the final answer will depend on the conditions of production 
abroad, that is to say whether the commodity is being 
produced in conditions of increasing or diminishing returns. 
It is only when the taxing country is a monopolistic buyer 
that the whole burden of the tax may be Ifhrown upon the 
producer; if the taxing country is but one of a number of 
alternative markets, it is possible for the price to rise there 
to a greater extent than if the commodity were produced 
also at home. 

Other things remaining equal, when the commodity is 
produced both at home and abroad, the greater the 
elasticity of the home sjipply,*and the smaller will be the 
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effect of the tax on prices* A similar result will follow if 
the foreign supply is inelastic. 

The .amount of the price rise will also be offset by the 
elasticity of demand for the commodity at home and 
jvbroa’d. * If the foreign demand is highly elastic, the tax 
Vill have a marked effect on the price in the taxing country, 
as a slight faHin the price abroad, caused by a contraction 
mf expbrts, would stimulate demand there. On the other 
hand, a rise in the price in the importing country ivill tend 
to be checked if demand there is highly elastic. 

The indirect effects may be not less important than the 
direct effects, though this is true of all taxation. If the 
demand for the commodity on which the duty is imposed 
is inelastic to any degree, the demand for other goods and 
services will be changed. 

27. Preferential Duties 

The real case for preferential duties rests on the free 
trade argument. If an all-round reduction of duties is 
not possible, then a preference granted to a certain country 
or countries is the next best thing. The preference may 
take the form of a reduction of the duties on the imports 
from a certain country, while the tariffs with respect to 
the rest of the world remain unchanged; or it may take 
the form of an unchanged tariff with respect to one 
country when the tariff level against the world as a whole 
is rising. 

The significance of the preferential principle is that it 
constitutes a breach, however slight, in tariff walls; that 
is to say, it is a step in the direction of free trade. 

In these days, preferential duties are sometimes advocated 
as a means of welding certain nations into an economic 
unity. The British Empire is now linked by a system of’ 
preferential tariffs, and, it should be noted, the relations 
betvAfeen England and the Empire are reserved from the 
scope of the Most Favoured*Natio|i Clause. 
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28. The Most Fayoured Nation* Clause 

The Most Favoured Nation Clause in a commercial treaty 
between two countries means that each State bind3 itself 
not to impose higher duties on goods imported from the 
other State than it imposes on similar goods imported froip 
a third coxmtry. This means also that if one of the parties 
to the agreement lowers its duties on the goods imported 
from any third country, its duties on similar goods imported 
from the,other contracting party are automatically lowered 
to the same extent. Any State may have a Most Favoured 
Nation agreement with a large number of other States, so 
that every reduction of duties that it makes with any one 
State is extended automatically to each of these other 
States. 

^ The Most Favoured Nation Clause has several definite 
advantages. In the first place, when practised on a wide 
scale, it ensures equality of treatment between nations, and 
equality of treatment is the first condition for good 
relations between States, Secondly, so far as its application 
extends, a country has a uniform duty on each class of 
good imported, and that is a convenience that lessens the 
cost and trouble of collecting the duties. 

On the other hand, the Clause allows some countries to 
gain tariff concessions without making any return. 
Secondly, it has been argued that although in some cases 
the Clause has worked towards a general lowering of tariffs, 
it has operated more frequently in the other direction — a 
country has refrained from making a tariff reduction to 
another country, because such a reduction would be 
extended over a wide area. Those who advocate c the 
formation of economic unions oppose the Clause on the 
ground that all such unions must be founded on preferen- 
tial tariffs. Some countries, even when bound by Most 
Favoured Nation Clauses reserve certain countries from 
its operations. Great Britain and her Dominions form the 
most important example* > 
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29. Bilateralism * ^ 

Bilateralism has been referred to incidentally in conneo 
tion*with Clearing Agreements. More generally, it te.an 
agreement between two countries with the object of 
striking a balance between visible exports and imports. 

• The ^advantage of such agreements from the stand- 
point of world trade is self-evident. When trade is left to 
^he free play of natural forces, it is highly improbable that 
visible imports and exports between any pair of countries 
will balance; it follows, therefore, that any artificial 
attempt to make them balance must tend to reduce the 
possible volume of world trade. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The natural 
tendency for any country is to import from the cheapest 
market, but if B is the cheapest market for the goods whicl» 
A requires, it does not follow that the converse is true to 
the same extent. A is likely to pay for part of its imports 
from B with the proceeds of its exports to C, D, etc. ; in 
other words, in the absence of artificial restrictions, inter- 
national trade tends to be specialised along multilateral, 
and not bilateral lines. 

A large part of international trade is naturally of an 
indirect character. Goods are imported by one country 
for the purpose of redistributing among other countries. 
Bilateralism clearly lays a stranglehold on all such trade 
and the resources specialised to it. Professor Robbins^ has 
shown very clearly that the growth of bilateralism has been 
one of the main causes of the serious decline in the volume 
of international trade in recent years. 

so. Imperial Prefeience 

One solution of our difficulties during the World Depres- 
sion that received wide support was Imperial Prefeience, 

a British Empire with internal free trade, and encirded 

% 

^Robbins: IntemaHonal Plm%ning the Economic Order. 
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with tariff walls against the rest of the world. ' The British 
Empire is large enough and sufficiently varied physically 
to be considered a self-contained unit, and all such schemes 
are attractive from the point of view of sentiment, and 
political considerations. 

But from the purely economic point of view there arp 
several difficulties in the way of a far-reaching scheme of 
Imperial Preference. Of these the two most important are 
as follow^: — 

In the first place the interests of England and the 
colonies are by no means identical economically. England 
is, and must always be, primarily a manufacturing country, 
and although the staple productions of the Empire are raw 
materials, Canada and Australia, for example, have young 
and growing industries which they are determined to 
protect. It is true as yet that no part of the Empire is 
in a position to produce all the manufactured goods it 
requires; but though the field for preference may be fairly 
wide at present, it must narrow progressively as first one 
and then another industry becomes in a position to supply 
the needs of the home market, unless, of course, there is a 
complete change of fiscal policy on the part of the 
Dominions. 

The second difficulty is the fact that, from the point of 
view of the colonies. Imperial Preference necessitates taxes 
on English imports of foreign food. This in itself would 
not necessarily increase the price of food in this country, 
but so long as the Empire produces, say, a surplus/>f wheat 
for export above what England could take in, preference 
would be of little advantage to the Colonies unless, the 
price were raised in the English market to counterbalance 
the effects of tariffs which would be imposed on imports 
of colonial produce by countries outside the Empire, should 
Iffijierial Preference ever become a reality. 

. And the matter does not end there. The English 
agricultural interests would d^niand consideration. From 
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the English farmer’s point of view^ competition from the 
products of the colonies differs in no way from that- of the 
products of non-imperial countries. 

The interests of the colonial manufacturers on the*one 
side-, and those of the English farmers on the other, appear 

* a fatal'obstacle to afiy permanent and comprehensive form 
*of Imperial Preference. 

* 31. Quotas 

Closely connected with the principles of preference and 
tariffs as a means of protecting home production from 
international competition is that of the quota. The 
principle of the quota applied to any commodity is that 
foreign imports shall be restricted to a certain percentage 
of the total consumption. 

Now clearly a quota with respect to any commodity that 
is fixed at a higher quantity than that which would be 
imported normally under free competition is purely formal. 
It could exert no effect on prices, unless the conditions of 
the supply changed; neither, of course, could it assist the 
home producer. 

But a quota fixed at a lower quantity than that 
which would normally be imported under free competition 
would have positive effects. In the first place it 
would reduce imports more directly than a tariff would, 
and by conferring a partial monopoly on the home 
producers would tend to raise prices to the consumer. 
The determining factor would no longer be the world price, 
but the* power qf the home producers to exact the maximum 
price that the product would bear. 

In the second place it would tend to expand artificially 
the production of the commodity in question, and in this 
respect the effect would be identical with that of a tariff, 
and all the objections that can be urged against a tariff 
tending to an uneconomic distribution of resources apply 
with equal force to quot;^. 

•I’li. K. 
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Wheat quotas, although they* restrict the import of a 
commodity with a' fairly rigid demand, are less likely to 
cause, a high rise in price than commodities peculiarly liable 
to monopolistic control, though protection in aqy form 
would probably change the conditions of agricultural pro- 
duction in the Jong run. On the other hand, on account of' 
climatic influences, wheat supplies are more variable than* 
most manufactured products. A series of good harvests ^ 
would cause farmers to agitate for the quota to be raised, 
just as pu*blic opinion must force its lowering in times of 
scarcity. Unless the quota were raised in years of plenty, 
the increased production of wheat would prove unprofitable 
to the farmers, but unless the quota was maintained in 
times of scarcity the agricultural interest would be 
dissatisfied at not being allowed to reap the benefit of 
scarcity prices. 

In the long run, other things remaining equal, the quota 
system must tend to raise prices to the consumer, but it 
has one advantage over the direct tariff. Part of the 
increase in price of any commodity on which a tariff is 
imposed goes to swell the Government finances, but under 
the quota system the Government makes no direct gain. 
Agriculture can therefore be given a margin of protection 
against imports of foreign com at less expense to the 
general consuming public than by a tariff. 

But an exact comparison is not easy. There is something 
to be said in favour of a Government deriving revenue 
from a tariff. Again, in the case of a tariff, if costs of 
production in the exporting country are falling, prices may 
rise but little in the importing country. That will not 
happen in the case of the quota, as the amount that can be 
imported is fixed; indeed, if costs of production are rising 
in the country imposing the quota, and falling abroad, 
prices will be liigher in the quota-imposing coimtry than 
in the rest of the world. One strong argument, from the 
protectionist point of view, in favour of quotas is that the 
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amount of protection afforded hf them can be easily 
increased even where nations are bound by the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause, as the quota system allovys the 
import^ of a country to be regulated without imposing, or 
changing, the amount of the import duties. 

In this sense, the .quota system is a more serious 
^obstacle to international trade than the import duty. 

^ The case of a quota for Empire-grown wheat may also 
be briefly noticed. So long as the Empire produced a 
surplus for export over the amount of the quota in England, 
and so long as free competition continued between colonial 
producers, it is obvious that the English consumer could 
not be damaged, as competition between the exporters of 
wheat to England and the exporters of the surplus to 
neutral countries would prevent the price of Empire wheat 
imported into England rising above the world price from 
the external side. Any forces tending to raise prices in the 
English market would come from the side of the English 
agricultural interests, and the amount of the rise would be 
governed by the relative proportions of the two quotas. 

On the other hand a quota for Empire-grown wheat 
would tend in the long run to restrict competition between 
producers in order to sell the quota at the maximum price 
the competition of English farmers would allow. The final 
result must depend on the relative sizes of the two quotas, 
and the proportion they bear to the amount of foreign 
wheat imported. 

In any case we get back to the fundamental position 
that any limitation on the supply of imports produced 
under free competition must tend to raise their price to 
the consumer.! 

i 

1 The Act, designed to assist British Wheat Production, is 
only a partial application of the quota principle. It does not in 
itself directly restrict the amount of wheat imported: it merely 
guarantees a market for a fixed quantity of British wheat at a 
price fixed by the Government. For details of changes in policy 
the reader should consult thj Board of Trade Journal, 
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32. Import Boards 

A further method of protecting the home producer is 
by means of Import Boards. An Import Board .for a 
certain commodity purchases all foreign imports on behalf 
of the Government. The main argument in favour of. 
Import Boards is that of large-scale enterprise, but it i^ 
possible to over-estimate the gains likely ,to accrue in 
this direction. 

A second argument in favour is that a Government in 
control of the whole of an import is in a stronger position 
than private enterprise for resisting the attempts of 
foreign combinations to raise prices. 

A further argument, though of little force, is that a 
system of Import Boards eliminates the efiect of speculation 
©n prices. Speculation, however, as has already been 
noted in various connexions, so far from producing those 
violent fluctuations in prices that are so harmful to 
producers, has normally the opposite effect. 

Import Boards, like quotas, appeal to those who favour 
** planned ** Government because, through their agency, the 
quantity of imports can be scientifically regulated. 

If an Import Board is to protect the home producer to 
any appreciable extent, it must not only buy up foreign 
imports, but the home production as well, either directly 
or indirectly. This means in practice giving to the home 
producer a guaranteed price above the level of the world 
price of that commodity, if the Board is to confer 
substantial benefit. This subsidy must be^paid for in the 
long run by raising the prices of foreign imported goods 
to the consumers. 

In whatever way restrictions are placed on the freedom 
of international trade the effects in the long run are 
substantially the same, though these effects are more 
disguised under one form than another. Prices to the 
consumer are higher than, they would otherwise have been. 
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That is not the only evil. The econoiyic system becomes 
less’ flexible, and loses the power to adapt itself quickly to 
the* changing conditions of a highly dynamic vrorld. • 

f 

^ 33 . The* Distribution of Gold in International Trade under 
d World Gold* Standard 

• 

In medieval times, a supply of bullion was essential 
• to arfy State, for credit facilities were not then developed; 
in warfare, the side which obtained control over a Jarge store 
of bullion had a great advantage ; added to this was the 
conception, which has not yet disappeared, that money is 
the most important form of wealth, instead of a mere 
medium of exchange which gives control, to a limited 
extent, over goods which satisfy human wants more 
immediately. Thus nations attached great and often undu^ 
importance to the possession of large stores of precious metals. 

There grew up a crude theory that it was advantageous 
to export goods and disadvantageous to import them; in 
the former case, money was attracted into the country, 
and in the latter, was sent abroad. Thus it seemed that 
bullion could be attracted to a country by restraining 
imports and stimulating exports. The theory of the 
Mercantilists was less crude: they were willing to allow 
the import of goods, if the final result was a net gain of 
gold to the country; they looked rather to the balance of 
trade, and were satisfied if exports exceeded imports, so 
that a balance of precious metals was due to the country. 
So, in more recent times, the apparent excess of imports 
into this counfty over exports from it has led some men 
to ‘believe that (before the war) England was steadily 
getting into debt or else being drained of gold. To many 
men the loss of gold seemed to be a serious evil. 

When it is remembered that gold is simply a commod- 
ity with a high exchange value, these fears lose their 
terrors: merchants attach no special value to bullion, 
except in times of financiaj crisis, for to them gold is no 
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more than an equal value of another commodity. Again, 
the attempts made by states to safeguard a huge stor6 of 
bullion have usually failed. First, an attempt to stimuTate 
exports permanently is successful only when imporrts are 
simultaneously encouraged, while the effective restraint of c 
imports is found to discourage exports; when foreign trade, 
is considered as barter, these results are to be expected. 
Next, a successful attempt to attract bullion sets forces in ♦ 
motion which tend to its re-export. A country might, 
with great difficulty and expense, build up a store of gold; 
it would have to be continually guarded, for it would be 
very profitable to export it. 

Spain obtained much gold and silver from the newly 
discovered America, but could not keep it, for Spanish 
i»erchants found that it was profitable to buy foreign 
commodities. Prices rose in Spain, so that Spanish goods 
were dear, while foreign commodities were cheap; thus 
imports into Spain were encouraged, while exports were 
hampered. The excess of imports over exports (other 
than precious metals) was so great, that bullion had 
to be sent in part payment; if a Spaniard had to pay 
a debt, he could do it most effectively by sending 
gold, which he could obtain relatively cheaply, to a 
place where it was relatively much more valuable. Thus, 
in time, the discoveries of new precious metals were 
diffused throughout Europe. 

By the action of the exchange brokers, the total world 
gold supply used to be distributed among different countries 
according to their needs; occasionally *gold was too 
abundant, and prices rose; at other times, it would be 
scarce, and a crisis occur; on the whole, however, the 
distribution was well carried out. The way in which 
stiperabundant gold was exported has already been 
investigated; a contrary process allowed gold to flow into 
^fhountry which had less than its proper share. Suppose 
the gold supply was abnocmallyiow in England, compared 
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with other countries; pnceS would bg lower in England 
than elsewhere (assuming that the amount of credit* money 
wrfs -proportional to bullion); English goods would be 
relatiwsly cheaper, while foreign goods would be dearer; 

, imports would thus^be checked and exports be stimulated; 
, thus there would be more English exporters and fewer 
importers; .there would be more English bills on foreign 
• couittrics and fewer foreign bills on London; the latter 
would become dear, and finaUy the incoming ^gold point 
would be reached. 

Ricardo argued that gold and silver having been chosen 
for the general medium of circulation, they are, by the 
competition of commerce* distributed in such proportions 
amongst the different countries of the world as to 
accommodate themselves to the natural traffic that woijjd 
have taken place if no such metals existed and the trade 
between countries were purely a trade of barter. 

As a general proposition this is true, but there are 
exceptions. Imports of gold are not always allowed to 
function as a means of raising prices. Another exception 
is where the force of custom maintains prices at a level 
lower than that which would exist under free competition. 
It would then be to the interest of other nations to send 
gold there to purchase goods, and so long as customary 
prices held at this low level, the amount of gold in the 
country would be far in excess of its needs. 

34. London — ^The Great Gold Market 

Before the Var, London was the great market for gold 
from South Africa, etc., but this gold was not accumulated 
in London; London was the world’s greatest free market 
for gold; if the gold had accumulated, prices would have 
risen, English goods would have become relatively dearer 
and foreign goods relatively cheaper; exports would have 
been discouraged, imports encouraged, the balance of trade 
would have turned against us,^the gold point would have 
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been passed and yie superfluous gold exported. If the 
State had tried to prevent the export of gold by laws 
designed to protect the store of bullion, some gold would 
have been smuggled away; so far as the laws were e^^ective 
the only result would have been the presence of gold in 
the country in place of commodities which gave a real and , 
immediate satisfaction. 

When London was the free world market for gold*, i.e, 
when it wgis the one place where gold could always be 
obtained on demand, it was naturally the most important 
centre for bill transactions. 

A foreign merchant might And it impossible to obtain a 
bill drawn on the country to which he wished to remit 
money: an Argentine merchant wishing ^o pay a debt in 
l^umania would not be likely to obtain a bill drawn on the 
latter country, for there is little or no direct export of 
Argentine goods to it, so that there would be no bills on 
the Argentine accepted by a Roumanian firm. Accidental 
debts of this nature are common, and the difficulty is 
overcome by sending a bill drawn on a great financial 
centre. Such bills drawn on a third country are very 
commonly used in other cases also: even when bills are 
procurable on the country to which money is to be sent, 
it may happen that indirect bills are cheaper or more 
convenient. There is normally no permanent difference 
in price between a bfll drawn direct on a country and one 
drawn on a third country, for when it is cheaper to send 
money indirectly, the competition for bills on the .third 
country tends to equalise the expense of'^^the different 
methods of remitting money: this process of equalisation 
by competition is called “ arbitrage ” of the exchanges.^ 

In the above instance the Argentine debtor would easily 
obtain a bill drawn on London; this he would remit to 
Roumania, and the creditor in that country would easily 

^ Arbitrage also tends to smooth out fluctuations in the exchanges 
by spreading the demand for bijls over*a wider area. 
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get a London bill discounted. The same would apply in 
the case of an arbitrage operation ; the existence of London 
as a financial centre makes it possible to equalise all exchange 
rates incjirectly. In such cases, however, bills may be 
djsperised'with: the growth of international credit and of 
financial Tliouses has made* it possible to remit money from 
country to country by means of book transfers. 

• The Connexion between bill broking and the state of the 
Bank of England reserve used to be vital and important ; 
to a less extent the same held good of all banks which 
guarded a national reserve, but the difficulties of the Bank 
were increased by the fact that London was the only place 
in the world where unlimited gold could be obtained. In 
Berlin, for example, obstacles were placed in the way of 
those who wished to obtain a large amount of bullion. « 
Sometimes a bank bought gold in the market by sale of 
securities, but this did not provide a means of making a 
permanent increase in the reserve. 

It should be noted that when the world is on a gold 
standard it is possible for certain countries to have 
an exchange that is permanently favourable with respect 
to some countries, and an exchange that is permanently 
unfavourable with respect to others. This only signifies, 
however, that such a country is a distributor of gold, 
receiving it from the mining countries on the one hand, 
and circulating it among other countries on the other. 
Ricardo pointed out that Spain, which was in his day a 
great importer of bullion from America, could never have 
an unfavourable %xchange with her colonies; but, as she 
had to distribute the bullion she received amongst the 
nations of the world, she could seldom have a favourable 
exchange with the countries with which she traded. 

Australia ships large quantities of gold to England;* 
hence, when both countries are on the gold standard, the 
Australian exchange is usually favourable to us; bills in 
Sydney and Melbourne on London aye usually at a premium. 
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It must be carefully noted, howeVer, that in both these cases 
(apa^ from Australian payments of interest on loans) the 
gold exported from the mining countries is hardly ^rfoney 
in* the usual sense : it is really a product of the sitme type 
as any other raw material. 
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APPENDIX 

• Ther^ is an ambiguity in the term surplus used in the 
thapters on distribution*. Rent is defined as a surplus 
above costs of production and also as a marginal pay- 
•ment.^but the following brief explanation should clear up 
any misunderstanding. • 

In any form of production it is easy to see that what 
Wieser calls cost-means, or non-specific factors, must be 
rewarded first; otherwise they would transfer themselves 
to alternative employments. Specific factors, therefore, 
take the residue or surplus. 

To simplify the argument, let us suppose that the* 
landlords cultivate the soil. Now in Ricardo’s theory land 
was a specific factor. Its rent was surplus produce not 
due to human efforts directly; that is to say even when 
expressed as the hire price of land, it was not a payment, 
necessary to bring factors of production into work. 

If we ignore differences in the fertility of the soil and 
suppose the land to be uniform in quality, rent will still 
appear as soon as the products of land are relatively 
scarce, for the demand price will rise above the costs of 
production. But is this rent a true surplus, or a payment 
that must be made to induce the landlords to continue a 
particular form of production? 

Now ’the rent is a true surplus only on the assumption 
that the land is a specific factor; but if the land can be 
used for alternative purposes, it must be a neces^ry price 
which the consumers must pay to the landlords, otherwise 
they will turn their land to some other use. As soon as 
land becomes a non-specific factor, the apparent surplus 
turns out to be a necessary marginal payment. 

If we now suppose land to be of different degrees of 
fertility, the argument remains* unaffected. It is only 
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when a factor of, production *is purely specific that the 
least efficient unit is the ti^ae margin. If the factor is 
non-specific, the marginal unit is the one that will 'first 
leave the supply for some alternative use. But tliis may 
be a unit of land that is yielding a. surplus on focardo's 
theory; it is clear, therefore, that as soon as land cease? 
to be a specific and becomes a non-specific factor, the 
apparent surplus turns out to be a marginal payment:. ' 

Now a^we cannot foretell in advance which unit of land 
will leave a particular supply first, every unit in the supply 
can be treated as marginal, so that the sum of these 
payments exhausts the whole of land rent and no true 
surplus appears. 

In Ricardo’s days, most of the land of England was 
highly specific, being used mainly for corn production. 
To-day, however, most of English land may be rightly 
regarded as a non-specific productive factor. 

Wieser’s distinction is of great importance in the theory 
of distribution, but in these days of progress most factors 
acquire non-specific characteristics in the long run. Except 
in the short period, few of them are so highly specialised 
that they have no alternative emplo5mients. 

Wieser regarded the entrepreneur as a specific factor and 
his profits as a true surplus, but this is not true in all cases. 
The marginal entrepreneur is not necessarily the least 
efficient — except where he has no alternative employment. 
If he has alternative employments, part of his apparent 
surplus profit may be a necessary payment to keep, him in 
a particular supply — a price paid for progress. At the 
same time, entrepreneurs as a class may be more speoific 
in character than units of land in England to-day. 
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